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Lumbermen Must Awaken To Their Opportunities. 


[By E. A. Sterling, Manager Trade Extension Department National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association.*] 


Lumber has been a part of your existence from the earliest 
time you can remember. The chances are that most of us were 
brought up in regions where lumber was cut and manufactured— 
certainly brought up in regions where it was used almost universally, 
so we have come along all of these years with lumber such a familiar 
thing, such a homey thing, a thing we could not get away from, 
so intimate, we gave very little thought to it. This condition has 
continued up to a short time ago. , 

Now something else has been happening all of this time, and 
particularly in the last five or ten years: many other building 
materials have been designed and created, and put on the mar- 
ket. These building materials are in many cases absolutely in- 
dispensable to our industrial life and we certainly could not get 
along without them, nor do we want to. We could not get along 
without cement and concrete and many other things. Owing to 
the facet that a great many of the other building materials offered 
the consuming public had to be developed, improved, tried out, 
exploited, because they were more or less new, and because manu- 
facturers of these various products recognized that wood was the 
standard material, as a matter of business they had to begin pro- 
moting their product in competition with wood and in order to re- 
place wood. Now, what happened? They simply developed mod- 
ern merchandising methods. They learned to sell their product 
and in learning to sell their: product there was developed—not 
entirely on account of that, but at least coincident with it—this 
great advertising and publicity policy which is followed out now 
by all of our great manufacturing concerns of taking the public 
into their confidence and telling them the story of their product. 
being honest about it, and that is the fundamental requirement of 
publicity and advertising—we can not talk about anything pub- 
licly that has not made good. So all of these products were good, 
or, if they failed in any way, the manufacturers promptly took 
the proper steps and spent a large amount of money to make them 
better. So we have this condition: wood on one side going along 
in practically the same old way, selling itself, or not being sold, 
as the case may be, and on the other hand the great variety of prod- 
ucts of building materials used in place of wood being sold—mer- 
chandized—by the most effective and strenuous methods that the 
keenest minds of the country could develop. There we have, gen- 
tlemen, the conditions that culminated in this recent depression. 

It is very evident that in this recent depression the lumber in- 
dustry failed to adapt itself to these modern conditions. Now 
there is no one primarily at fault. We certainly have nothing 
to say against the men who were good enough business men to 
put their products to the fore. We really can not criticise our 
own people very severely because this has all happened gradually 
and we hardly knew what was going on, but we do know it now 





and the time has come when lumber is going to be put before you, . 


as consumers, and before all of the people of the country under 
the modern merchandising methods with which you are 
familiar, * *- * 

Now, why is wood best? Why is it going to hold its own in 
the long run with those other materials? In the very beginning, 
| think the lumber industry is perfectly willing to admit that there 
are places where wood is permanently displaced.. I think there are 
places where other materials are superior. All under the heavens 
lumbermen ask is a fair deal, fair competition. If it is a toss up 
between two materials they simply want to get into the game and 
bid; if wood is obviously best, or where it can be adapted, treated 
ind handled so it is best, they are going to put up a fight to get 
the business, and we know they are not going to let these other 





* From an address delivered before the West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association at Portland, Ore., October 15, 1915. 


materials come in and displace wood. Where it is no better, and 
in many cases not so good, as the product of the other fellows who 
have spent their money to promote their product, and gotten a little 
ahead of the lumber industry in merchandising, these will get 
Geren. * * * 

This promotion and educational work of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association and the various other affiliated asso- 
ciations is teaching a wiser and better use of the lumber which is 
cut. In the good old days nobody figured very much on perma- 
nence or durability. If they built something of wood and it fell 
down, or rotted down, they simply built another structure. Today 
the tendency is to build better and build for keeps. So these fae- 
tors, wood preservatives, creosote, all tend to give longer life to 
and to better service out of the lumber which we use. 

To show you why this question of availability has got to be 
taken up and pushed in your big consuming markets | will simply 
say that a man who represents an organization in New England 
that is concerned with the construction of factory buildings, and 
who should have known better, made the statement not very long 
ago, and put it in print, that good structural timber of the kind 
they used to get and needed for mill construction buildings costs 
now $120 a thousand. I believe the mill prices today are around 
$9 and $10. That simply indicates the ignorance so prevalent 
on this whole question. Here you are out here, suffering a de- 
pression that hits every one of you, whether in the lumber business 
or not, and you can buy perfectly fine construction material at 
such prices as | have named, and we have men on the other side 
of the United States who want to use this material if they knew 
they could get it and who are talking costs at $120 a 
thousand. * * * 

Experience has shown that it is often great economy to put up 
mill construction buildings rather than more expensive concrete 
and steel structures. So I would suggest that you gentlemen who 
are in that end of the game give consideration to the subject. 

Strength in relation to weight is something you can not get away 
from with wood as a construction material. The tensile strength 
of wood like Douglas fir or longleaf pine or hickory is greater than 
that of steel in the same length of wood. The same is true of the 
crushing strength of wooden posts—it is greater than that of iron. 
So there you have a fundamental quality which can not be ex- 
celled; you get great strength with great lightness. * * * 

There are a lot of things said against wood, some of which are 
true. We are told that wood burns, and I am sure that I would 
not deny it and I do not believe anybody in the lumber industry 
would deny it, but does that hurt it as a construction material? 
Has it hurt it during the hundreds and thousands of years it has 
been used for building material? Just because somebody talked 
about that, spread it around all over the country, suddenly the 
American people took notice in this twentieth century that wood 
burns. It seems never to have occurred to them before. Propa- 
ganda has been started on that basis intended to be harmful to 
wood and promote the use of other materials and it has been ear- 
ried to an extent that is ridiculous. That same subject, however, 
gentlemen, brings up one of the most important factors, not only 

in the line of construction work but in our civilized existence. 
-The fire dangers, the fire losses, the fire hazards in North America 
are something of which we can not be proud. They are too 
high. And I want to say right now that the lumbermen are just 
as much interested as any other class of citizens in the proper pro- 
tection of human life and property and not for one moment would 
they advocate the use of their product if it contributed to the 
danger of a single individual or piece of property.’ But the time 
has come when they are going to rise up and refute some of the 
arguments advanced against wood and its fire danger. 
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Roofing Manufacturers Give Shingle 
Makers an Object Lesson. 


A lumberman visitor who is known for his analyt- 
ical turn of mind came into the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN’S office a few days ago and threw down on the 
editorial desk a folded something that when opened 
up proved to be a yard long picture bearing the label 
‘“‘New plant of the Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Kddystone, Pa.,’’ covered with ten acres of Blank’s 
roofing. Said the lumberman: ‘‘Did you ever hear of 
a shingle manufacturer putting out a piece of adver- 
tising matter like that, illustrating ten acres of shingle 
roofs? Did you ever know of a case where a shingle 
manufacturer took the trouble to find out where his 
shingles were used and how?’’ 

If one were forced to answer these questions ‘‘yes’ 
or ‘no’? the answer, of course, would reflect some- 
What disereditably upon the shingle manufacturers of 
the country. But of course there are extenuating cir- 
cumstanees. Blank, who makes roofing and who here 
shall have no other name, makes his roofing under a 
brand, puts his trade mark on it, and makes it in 
such quantities that he can afford to take his place 
among so-called national advertisers. No individual 
shingle manufacturer is in like position. But, on the 
other hand, the shingle manufacturers of various sec- 
tions of the country, had they effected the proper 
organizations at the time when other materials were 
coming on the market in keen competition with 
shingles, might have done codperatively what the man- 
ufacturer of a composition roofing can afford to do as 


ce b 





an individual, and they might have made such codper- 
ation the more effective because merit was then, and 
is today, on their side; not of course for covering 
manufacturing plants like that of the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works but for many equally important uses. 
Blank, of course, does not confine his advertising to 
promoting the sale of his roofing for Baldwin plants; 
he goes after all the business. The shingle manufac- 
turers, unfortunately, long went to the other extreme 
—waiting for the business to come to them. ~ 

Now, however, this situation is rapidly changing; 
the shingle branch of the West Coast Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association is accomplishing much to bring 
about needed changes. Several other organizations 
are doing good work on behalf of shingles, just as 
splendid promotion work has been undertaken by a 
number of organizations on behalf of lumber and 
other forest products. 

Really there is no basis for complaint today as to 
the industry’s progress in the matter of selling effi- 
ciency, except on the score that there are some lum- 
bermen who still fail to appreciate its needs—who 
can not see the necessity of codperative trade exten- 
sion work. What must be done to awaken them? ~ 





Is Government Control of Coastwise 
Shipping Advisable ? 


Because it is powerless under the present law to ad- 
just inequalities in the rates as between rail and water 
carriers the Interstate Commerce Commission will recom- 
mend to Congress that it be given jurisdiction over 
coastwise shipping rates. Before making its annual 
report the commission is waiting for the recommenda- 
tions of Examiner Thurtell, who held hearings in Chi- 
cago recently in the matter of the alleged discrimina- 
tion in rates to the Pacific coast as between the middle 
West and the Atlantic seaboard. The carriers were pro- 
posing further reduction in rates to the Pacific coast in 
order to meet the competition of water carriers. 

Shippers from the middle West demand that such 
reductions be made, but they are met with the opposition 
of the coastwise steamship lines and eastern shippers. 

The commission has reached the conclusion, therefore, 
that it will never be able to adjust the differences be- 
tween shippers on the seaboard and those in the interior 
States, with respect to Panama Canal competition, unless 
it is given authority to create differentials between rail 
and water route, and to force the coastwise lines to obey 
its mandates. 

Under the present law the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has no authority over the rates of coastwise 
lines. The commission has, however, always permitted 
the water carriers to intervene in cases where the rail- 
roads seek to reduce their rates from interior points to 
meet water competition, on the theory that all persons or 
interests affected by its decisions are entitled to present 
their side of the case. 

‘‘This question of what is fair to the shippers on the 
eastern seaboard and also fair to the shippers of the 
middle States can never be settled until the commission 
has authority to regulate rates on coastwise vessels,’’ said 
an official of the commission. ‘‘ Under the present sys- 
tem these vessels charge all the traffic will bear, up to 
the point where their rates would drive the business to 
the railroads, and if the rail lines reduce their rates the 
water lines reduce also. But there is another fact to be 
considered, which is that no two shippers get the same 
rates on water lines, whereas the rail lines are compelled 
to maintain their tariffs for all shippers. I believe that 
the water carriers should also be compelled to maintain a 
single tariff for all shippers.’’ 

Government control of water rates that are in com- 
petition with rail rates, or of joint rates, where water 
and rail combine to make a through route, seems logical 
as a sequence to railway legislation; and yet, strange 
as it may seem, multitudes of shippers object, especially 
if the proposition covers all classes of ocean transporta- 
tion. They might consent to a trial of control so far as 
regular lines are concerned; but old-time shippers are 
apt to say very emphatically that the seas are free; that 
it is about the only remaining means of transportation 


uncontrolled except by the laws of supply and demand; 
that they will take their chances on making favorable 
rates in an open market; that the world’s trade has 
been built up not by liners, but by the tramp, whether 
steam or sail, and that in any event individual ocean 
carriers should not be subjected to regulation that might 
perhaps be logically applied to lines of boats running 
on schedule time, offering their services to the public 
at large and not open to charter. 
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The Seamen’s Bill Wipes the American 
Flag Off the Pacific Ocean. 


Whoever is to blame, whatever are the underlying 
causes responsible for the condition of our merchant ma- 
rine, the outstanding fact is that the American flag, 
so far as merchant vessels are concerned, has been wiped 
off the Pacific Ocean and the Japanese are in full control. 

Our shipping in the trans-Pacific trade was not of great 
magnitude but some essential things were accomplished. 
We had our own mail service, we had vessels under the 
flag, which gave at least an even show, if not the prefer- 
ence, to American trade. Now the Pacific Mail has closed 
out its fleet. The freight boats of the Dollar line, suit- 
able for the foreign trade, have been transferred to the 
British fiag, and the Hill interests, instead of building 
four more big boats, as was contemplated, have sold the 
Minnesota. Not a steamer is left in our trade with the 
Orient and Australia. 

Note the letter of Robert Dollar to Spearman Lewis, 
published on page 43. 

Hawaii is a part of the United States, as a territory 
looking forward to statehood. The Philippines are ours 
to govern and develop. And yet every bit of mail, 
whether governmental or of a business sort, relating to 
our growing trade on the Pacific, must travel by Japanese 
lines, unless perchance a Government transport is avail- 


able. ‘The Japanese boats give preference to Japanese 
trade. They will carry American goods, at a price, when 


there are no Japanese goods offering. Already our com- 
merce in Hong-kong and China is suffering. 

Vessels under our flag were hard enough put to it to 
make a living hitherto, but the Seamen’s Bill has given 
the finishing blow and we now all can see what was long 
ago seen as certain to happen by those in touch with 
the situation. 

Yet many of our citizens are inclined to uphold the 
Seamen’s Bill, and the present situation will be used 
as an argument not for the repeal or amendment of 
that bill and for other necessary changes in our shipping 
laws but as an argument in behalf of the ownership of 
merchant vessels by the national Government. Perhaps 
that is now the only way out of the muddle we are in, 
but it is another blow to individualism in business, and 
another step toward Government ownership of all sorts 
of property and a governmental competition with its own 
citizens in hitherto unknown and unthought of ways. 





Commerce Commission Shifts Position 
as to Tap Line Roads. 


The opinion of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
as to the Gould Southwestern Railroad, published on page 
43 of this issue, in some respects goes farther than any 
previous opinion and more clearly defines the position of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission as to tap line rail- 
roads. In the celebrated tap line case the only question 
directly passed upon was that of divisions or allowances 
from trunk lines, and the right of tap line roads to 
charge from tap line points an arbitrary rate higher 
than the through or blanket rates was not called up for 
consideration. At that time, however, the individual 
opinion of members of the commission appeared to be 
that the tap line roads should be securing their revenue 
from arbitraries or local rates to be added to the through 
rate, instead of participating in the through rate. 

In the present opinion the disposition of the commis- 
sion appears to be to uphold the blanket system of rates, 
not only as to trunk line points but as to the points upon 
the tap lines. This opinion, of course, does not apply the 
blanket system thus universally; but the arbitrary must 
be a reasonable one and, in the case under review, the 
commission appears to consider that no arbitrary is rea- 
sonable. This new position will undoubtedly have a con- 
siderable bearing upon the existing situation on a num- 
ber of other tap lines. 


The practical effect of this opinion is, of course, not 
considered by the commission, but is of considerable im- 
portance to the trade. It is clearly shown that the 
Gould Southwestern has not been making exorbitant 
profits for its stockholders out of its previous rates. As 
a matter of fact, it is in the hands of a receiver, and the 
receiver of such property can not operate very long upon 
a revenue that is inadequate to meet necessary expenses. 
Apparently this property must take a further step upon 
the road to bankruptcy, and abandonment or possible sale 
to new owners. Even a corporation deemed to have a 
common carrier duty toward the public of perpetual op- 
eration can not discharge that duty without sufficient 
revenue; it will soon become a dead corporation, and law 
has no power of resurrection in such a case. 

What, therefore, will be the actual effect upon those 
persons who are now served by this unfortunate rail- 
road property? From the wreck of the property, which 
appears inevitable from this opinion, a branch of the 
trunk line may perhaps appear, though this is uncertain, 
especially as the trunk line itself is in financial difficulty. 
If the efforts of the complainants in this particular case 
should have the final effect of forcing the railroad out of 


operation it is probable that their condition as shippers 
would not be materially improved. 

The observation of the commission in this case that 
‘fan unreasonable rate is not to be justified on the 
ground that a rate higher than reasonable is necessary 
to afford an adequate return’’ is truly a Delphic oracle, 
but what is a reasonable rate? Is a rate reasonable 
which is absolutely necessary in order to insure a con- 
tinuance of service to the shipper, and which is lower 
than the cost to the shipper would be of other means of 
transportation if the railroad should be compelled to 
cease operation? 





The Lumber Industry Should Meet the 
Public’s Attitude. 


How to reach the attention of the masses of the 
people, how to influence the mind of the people, how 
to convince them as to the existence and meaning of 
facts, how to interest them at all in facts as against 
easy assumption and bald, unsupported assertion, is a 
problem that the lumber industry never seems to have 
solved. Perhaps no other industry has, either, in 
matters that involve money and the making and use 
of it. 

A man who knows nothing whatever about the lum- 
ber business or lumber manufacture, or the timber 
situation, or the finances of the trade, or any of the 
many fundamental things which, taken together, make 
up the situation in which the lumberman finds himself, 
can stand up and convince a crowd, by mere assertion, 
a loud voice and a certain clever catering to the preju- 
dice against wealth, that the lumbermen are a set of 
thieves, bloated monopolists and the possessors of ill- 
won wealth—robbers of the people. 

And argument, the soundest and most convincing, 
avails little, because most people will not really listen. 

Perhaps they do not listen because the exponents of 
the lumber trade have not understood their language 
and did not know how to talk to them. 

Yet the people, individually and in the mass, have 
a certain latent good sense and an appreciation of 
results, if not of underlying facts and principles. 
Therefore there is some appreciable change in the atti- 
tude of the public toward the lumber industry when it 
is seen that there is general business depression that 
affects the individual; that there is widespread unem- 
ployment because capital is unemployed. While their 
first instinct is to blame the supposedly rich, the people 
eventually begin to see that the individual and the 
corporation, the poor and the rich, suffer together; so 
relax some of their antagonism and are willing to give 
business a chance. 

Such a period in the development of public opinion 
seems to have come now, and the lumber industry, 
together with all others, should have a chance at 
reasonable prosperity and enough profit to insure its 
continuance and development. This betterment of the 
public attitude should be encouraged by the lumber 
industry by presenting its case and its arguments with 
candor and good temper. Scolding gets us nothing. 





The Lumber Trade Should Care For 
Its Own. 


Orlando B. Potter, 62 years old, was found dead yesterday 
in his room in a lodging house at 194 Park Row. Potter was 
once a wealthy lumberman in Canada, but lost most of his 
money when his mills burned sbout fifteen years ago. Then 
he came to New York and worked at his old trade of drug 


clerk. He lost this place, and for five years had carried 
sandwich signs along Park Row. Death was due to natural 
causes. The body was taken to the morgue.—From a New 


York Paper. 

This is the sort of case that makes a strong plea for 
the proposed Lumbermen’s Benevolent Association of the 
United States. Almost daily here and there through the 
country are found instances as regrettable that may not 
contain the story of one-time wealth and success to be 
followed by failure and poverty; that may be cases of 
the woods cruiser who lost his sight, of the humble worker 
in the industry who, through his own fault or not, comes 
to need. He may have been engaged in any line of busi- 
ness when misfortune overtook him, but the man who has 
spent his useful days in the lumber business in any ¢ca- 
pacity should not be allowed to suffer when disease or 
old age overtakes him unprepared. His situation may 
have been his own fault, but in his day he has contributed 
something to the great industry which we represent. 

The Lumbermen’s Benevolent Association of the 
United States, since its organization, has faced a period 
of depression when a solicitation of funds for the work 
seemed impracticable. But the turn appears to have 
come in the lumber business when those actively engaged 
in it can think about something other than their own 
needs—can think of the needs of their less fortunate 
fellows. Shouldn’t the plan be put definitely before the 
lumber trade for its consideration, in the hope that ef- 
fective steps will soon be taken to provide for the needs 
of those of the trade in trouble, so that such paragraphs 
as quoted above will no longer be so frequent? The lum- 
ber trade should take care of its own. 


Migration and Land Settlement After 
War Cause Serious Consideration. 


A meeting of interest to those who are discussing 
migration movements after the war shall close was 
held in London about two months ago, when a deputa- 
tion from the Royal Colonial Institute waited on the 
colonial secretary, A. Bonar Law, and the president of 
the Board of Agriculture, the Earl of Selborne, to dis- 
cuss the question of enabling men retired from the 
military service to find employment on the land after 
the war. 

There was, in a sense, a difference of interest 
between the delegation and the British officials who 
received it. It was practically acknowledged by See- 
retary Law, who said that England can not look with 
pleasure at the prospect of any large number of the 
men who are now fighting its battles and who are 
among the best of its population suddenly leaving the 
country, and yet it wishes these soldiers to find the 
kind of employment that will suit them best and where 
they will most greatly prosper. He expressed himself 
as uncertain as to the employment situation that 
would exist after the war, but said that in his opinion 
the temptation to emigrate would be great. ‘‘The war 
is causing prices to be high for all commodities which 
are produced in the Colonies, so that the Colonies must 
prosper, and I think the Canadian representatives will 
agree that, taking Canada, the war is going to bring 
her a great deal of developing and increased capital 
from the higher prices, and it is almost certain that 
there will be a great demand for more people in the 
Colonies at the end of the war.’’ 

He outlined the position of labor at present in the 
United Kingdom. He said that the factories are busy 
at work, a good deal of which will stop the moment 
the war is over and the men who are now fighting will 
have to find employment. That suggests a great deal 
of unemployment. Yet if capital is available the wast- 
age of the war will have to be made good. He hesi- 
tated te say that it is at all certain that the end of 
the war would be the beginning of a period of unem- 
ployment in the home country, but it seemed to be his 
implication. 

In the meantime the Canadian Government has ap- 
pointed a committee to consider an after war propa- 
ganda for immigration; in which, however, Canada will 
nave the competition of other Colonies. It is suggested 
in the Dominion that now is an opportune time to 
undertake a moderate campaign to bring about immi- 
gration from the United States. It seems, therefore, 
that the United States, which wishes desirable immi- 
grants, and particularly those who will settle on the 
soil to assist in the development of the sparsely set- 
tled districts of the West, will have competition for 
whatever emigration from the belligerent countries 
there may be. 

That early measures should be taken to promote im- 
migration to the United States is becoming more and 
more evident. 

Reference has been made to the return to their own 
countries of a great deal of common labor and the 
likelihood that the country will be short of that essen- 
tial to its industries, at least until the war ends. A 
straw as to the situation is a dispatch from Youngs- 
town, Ohio, which says it is estimated that 75 percent 
ef the foreign labor in that city—and foreign labor is 
much the larger part of it—is planning to return home 
after the war; partly because of a patriotic wish to 
assist in the rebuilding of their countries and partly 
because they believe that men will be so wanted that 
the actual remuneration of labor will be greater than 
in the United States. 

That our own Government officials concerned with 
such matters snould give the subject very careful study 
would seem appropriate and the suggestion might be 
made to the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States that it might profitably conduct an inquiry 
along these lines. 

Before dropping this subject quotation should be 
offered of what a speaker at the conference referred 
to had to say about the principles of successful land 
settlement. He named them thus: (1) settlement in 
groups; (2) access to capital; (3) the making of the 
initial years as easy as possible from a financial point 
of view; (4) the fullest use of codperation; and (5) 
the immediate provision of expert guidance in meet- 
ing of problems the settler will have to face. 

That suggests a pretty broad program, but all its 
points are being discussed in this country. 

One more point might be drawn from the confer- 
ence. All of the speakers were of the opinion that 
the open air life of army service was rendering the 
prospect of returning to their old clerical positions on 
the part of the soldiers not very alluring and that a 
large number of those at the front were eager to get 
on to the land when they were released from service. 
If that be true of English troops it is probably true 1n 
a less degree of those of other countries. Perhaps, 
after all, the United States, if it fully awakens to the 
opportunity, may be able to secure an access of agri- 
cultural population that will be of advantage to the 
country. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT. 


LUMBER COST AND INVENTORY SYSTEMS. 

I have your publication “Bookkeeping Systems for the Re- 
tai! Lumber Business” and find same very instructive on some 

ints. 

oo you anything of this kind covering the wholesale lum- 
ber and veneer business where there is a manufacturing 
department? I am chiefly interested in a method of perpetual 
inventeries where all of the product is made in our own fac- 
tory. If you have a lumber cost system that provides a 
perpetual inventory please advise. In fact I will appreciate 
your advising whatever you have in this line. 

‘Lumber Manufacturing Accounts’? by Jones is an 
excellent work on sawmill bookkeeping but provides for 
monthly inventories and not for a perpetual inventory of 
stock on hand. An excellent article on this subject by 
Pp. E. Gilbert appeared in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
of June 19, showing how a leading hardwood manufactur- 
ing firm—the Wisconsin Lumber Company—maintains a 
perpetual inventory of its mill stock. This has been 
sent to the inquirer. 

The manufacturing department of a wholesale lumber 
and veneer business should have a system closely corre- 
sponding to the usual stores record system of any fac- 
tory. Such a system maintains a perpetual inventory 
of both raw material and finished product. ‘‘ Factory 
Accounts,’’? by Hathaway and Griffith, one of the text 
books of the American School of Correspondence, and 
which the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN can supply at $1.50, 
will give an excellent idea of how such a system may be 
arranged.—EDITOR. | 


FAREWELL TO THAT LUMBER PROBLEM. 


Your favor of the 13th inst. just received. In reply I 
wish to write that I am pleased to learn of our agreeing on 
the amount involved (3,33314 feet), but regret that we 
disagree on the rate, and since the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
takes the same view with you I’m not satisfied to let the 
matter rest here, as the rules of percentage do not give one 
the privilege of substituting one base for another in figuring 
the rate. This you both have done, which I will attempt 
to show. 

Now, since the amount involved is 3,33314 feet, this must 
be the base and the difference or loss, 83314 feet, must be 
the percentage; so we have found the base and the percent- 
age: now to find the rate. Dividing the percentage by the 
base will give the rate (25 percent). 

To demonstrate that it is absolutely wrong to take the 
2.500 feet as the base let me cite you a similar example 
where dollars instead of feet are concerned : 

A buys a horse, paying $150 cash. The same day he sells 
for $100 cash. What is the rate percent of his loss? Now, 
honest, Brother Miller, would you use the selling price ($100) 
as the base, showing you had a loss of 50 percent, or would 
you take as a base the amount invested or involved ($150), 
which shows that A sustained a loss of only 33% percent? 

On the other hand, your investment was the 3,33314 fect, 
for which you received only 2,500 feet, showing you a loss 
of 838514 feet. What outhority have you or the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN to take your selling price (2,500 feet) as a base 
in obtaining the rate of percent loss in this transaction more 
than in the horse deal?—-W. Y. CHurcH, Marinette, Wis. 


[The above letter was addressed to the A. Miller & Son 
Lumber Company, Bradford, Pa., which originally sent 
in this much-vexed problem. Mr. Church is quite strenu- 
ous in advocating the 25 percent method of figuring the 
waste, basing upon the total amount of lumber used 
rather than the actual amount of lumber required for 
the work. 

Mr. Church’s illustration of the horse trade is not a 
very happy one, because, while a single transaction might 
perhaps be figured as he suggests (upon the investment), 
a dealer in horses, as well as a merchant in any other 
line, taking the transactions of the week or month, al- 
ways figures his profit upon the total of his sales or at 
least should do so, according to all modern bookkeeping 
authorities. This is because merchandising profits are 
not investment profits. They are a result of investment 
in stock plus cost of housing, salesmanship and many 
other expense items, All these are also figured as per- 
centages upon the volume of sales rather than upon the 
volume of purchases.—EDITOR. | 


Another Argument Advanced. 


Your letter of the 3d instant was forwarded to me and I 
have read same very carefully and still feel that 25 percent 
is the correct percentage of loss. In support of my contention 
I give you herewith a copy of the rules on percentage taken 
from Greenleaf’s Arithmetic: 

1. Profit and loss are commercial terms denoting gain 
and loss in business transactions. 

2. The base is the cost price, or the quantity on which 
the gain or loss accrues. 

3. The rate percent of profit or loss is equal to the 
profit or loss divided by the base (or cost price) with 
the division extended to hundredths. 

Therefore, as in this instance, if it was necessary for you 
fo use one piece of 2x4—12 in order to produce one piece 
of 14% x4—12 I believe that you will be willing to agree 
with me that the one piece of 2x4—12 represents the cost 
price, which amounts to 8 feet, board measure, and as you 
lost 2 feet, board measure, out of each cost price piece of 
8 feet, board measure, then your percentage of loss (figured 
on the cost price as per the rule quoted) was 25 percent. 

F Would also refer to your letter wherein you wrote: “There- 
‘ore, as stated in your letter, we lose 2 feet on a piece of 
2x4—12 worked to 1144x4—12.” 

This is in accordance with the above rules and you should 
figure the percentage of loss on the cost value (8 feet, board 
ee and not on the selling value (6 féet, board meas- 

This is one of the points on which I find mathematicians 
often become confused. However, I hope that this explana- 
tion will be clear to you and would be glad to hear from you 
in further reference to same. If there are any rules of 


arithmetic that you can refer to in support of your calcu- 
lations I will very gladly look them up. 

, As I note in the September 4 issue of the AMERICAN 
oh MBERMAN that they coincide with you in this calculation I 
‘ave taken the liberty of sending them this letter and asking 


— advise me as to where the error occurs in my calcu- 
as 


This is a very interesting problem and I am very desirous 
of securing the correct solution—J. G. KELLNER, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

[The above letter was also sent to the A. Miller & Son 
Lumber Company and duplicate copy to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. Mr. Kellner, by quoting rules from an 
arithmetical text book, makes out a rather strong case, 
but such rules are not always in accordance with business 
practice. In reply to Mr. Church’s letter it was shown 
that in modern merchandising bookkeeping the base is 
not the cost price but the selling price. 

However, this is merely incidental and does not settle 
the question as to which quantity shall be used as the 
base in the lumber problem. Tt should be remembered, + 
however, that this problem is not primarily how to dis- 
pose of a certain amount of 2-inch lumber by working 
it into flooring. The problem is how to produce a given 
amount of 114-inch flooring from the raw material avail- 
able, it being perfectly obvious that if 144-inch lumber 
were on hand 2,500 feet of such material would be suf- 
ficient to produce the 2,500 feet of flooring (allowing 
no wastage). This would appear to be the controlling 
factor. Using this sort of material, the waste would be 
0 percent and the base, 100 percent, would be 2,500 feet. 
This, therefore, is the ideal operation and, taking this 
view of the matter, it is evident that the waste that 
oceurs because the proper sort of raw material is not at 
hand should be based accordingly. 

As a matter of fact the waste occurring in this prob- 
lem is not a legitimate expense cost of that particular 
job. It is not the customer’s fault that the proper raw 
material was not on hand to work into his order. He, 
of course, can not be charged with the item. It should 
be charged to overhead expense, leaving as a charge to 
the job only the 2,500 feet that would normally have 
been required. In the accounting entry of the transac- 
tion, therefore, the 3,333 feet would nowhere appear as a 
consolidated item but would be separated into two sep- 
arate amounts. Upon what theory, therefore, could it be 
considered a base for figuring the waste percentage? 

A number of works upon factory cost accounting have 
been consulted upon this subject, but throw no light upon 
it, for the simple reason that in most manufacturing oper- 
ations waste of that sort is an exception. To most fac- 
tory operations the raw material is chosen that is adapted 
to the purpose of manufacture without unnecessary waste. 
Such treatises discuss the problem of wasted time at 
length, but assume that material is to be so handled as to 
avoid such unnecessary losses.—EDITOR. ] 


An Enthusiastic Disputant. 

I noticed the problem presented by A. W. Miller & Son Lum- 
ber Company in the August 28 issue and sent a solution 
direct to them, giving the number of feet required as 333314 
and the loss as 25 percent. I received a reply from Mr. 
McKay in which ke stated that the loss was 33% percent 
and gave as his reason that it would not be proper to figure 
percentage of loss on what was already lost. 

I have read your argument in the issue of September 18 
and am still of the opinion that the correct percentage of 
loss is 25 percent. If the stock had been sold as 2x4 the 
invoice would have been for 3,333% feet, but since the stock 
was sold at 11%4x4 the number of feet invoiced would be 25 
percent less and the loss is 25 percent. I can see no excuse 
for figuring the percentage of loss on the stock actually sold, 
and I know of no authority in any text or common sense for 
such a method of figuring percentage of loss. 

I like to get into an argument of this kind.—C. S. Porter, 
Auditor, Stevens Lumber Company (Inc.), Waterville, Wash. 

[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN also likes to get into an 
argument of this kind but knows when it has had 
enough, and this is positively the last appearance of this 
much-vexed. lumber problem. 

As a final review and restatement of the case, it 
all depends upon whether one looks at the problem 
from the point of view of a lumber yard operator or 
of a factory cost accountant. A lumber yard selling 
3,333 feet of lumber and getting paid for only 2,500 
feet will, of course, figure a loss of 25 percent. A fac- 
tory cost accountant having a standardized cost of $25 
on a certain item of factory product will, where, owing 
to any cause of extraordinary character, the price on a 
given lot is $33.33 per unit, charge off the surplusage 
as 25 percent wastage, basing his percentage very prop- 
erly upon the standardized cost of $25; and in doing 
this he would be absolutely correct whether the loss 
were entailed by the use of improper size of raw ma- 
terial, as in this case, or by breakdown of machinery, 
destruction of material by improper cutting, or from 
any other cause. This should be a sufficient statement 
of both sides of the case, and each reader can select 
his own point of view.—EDITOR. ] 


WHAT KIND OF A MARKET FOR MAHOGANY 
AFTER WAR? 
SavuLT STE. MARIE, MICH. 

Will you favor me with the following information, accord- 
ing to your judgment? What kind of a market will there 
be for mahogany logs and lumber after the war in Europe 
is over, even though it lasts a year or two yet, and at what 
cities would the market be? Do you think that the United 
States is and will be a good market for the above named? 
Any other information that you can give, including average 
price they will bring, will be appreciated.—H. G. RAtu. 

[We see no reason to expect a market for mahogany in 
this country different in kind or volume from that exist- 
ing before the war, except as the war may curtail the 
buying power of other large mahogany using countries 
and therefore bring about a lower price in the United 
States. 

Importations of mahogany are practically all in the log, 
because logs are on the free list, while lumber is subject 
to a 10 percent ad valorem duty. For the twelve months 


ended June 30, 1913, importations of mahogany logs were 
66,318,000 feet, of an average value at point of shipment 
abroad of $73. The importations for the fiscal year of 
1914 were 70,470,000 feet, valued at $69.90 a thousand 
feet, and for the fiscal year of 1915, under war condi- 
tions, 42,325,000 feet, with an average value of $62.45. 
Importations were reduced by the business depression in 
this country, by disorganization of business and financial 
depression in the mahogany producing countries and by 
the lack of shipping facilities. 

Since there will be no change in the sources of supply 
resulting from the war, and our markets will be the same, 
with New York and New Orleans the chief importing 
cities, every man is entitled to his own guess as to what 
the effect of the war on prices will be. Some of the 
possibilities are a lessened competitive demand for 
mahogany from other countries; possibly a change in 
sovereignty of some of the producing countries, and a 
possibility that export charges may be put upon mahog- 
any by some of them, which would affect prices in all 
buying markets.—EbpITor. | 


CAN SUPPLY CEDAR FOR PENCILS. 


In the event of foreign or domestic inquiry being made to 
your journal concerning California incense cedar pencil slats, 
now adopted by leading pencil makers, we should be glad to 
have you note and place on record that we are in position to 
supply the cedar in slat form ready for use and could meet 
demands both foreign and domestic. , 


[This department has a list of sources of supply for 
pencil cedar and has added to this list the address of 


this correspondent and ean furnish it upon request.— 
EDITor. | 





EASTERN AFRICA MAKES READY CUT HOUSES. 


MOoLo, BRITISH FAST AFRICA. 

We note with interest on page 23 of your issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of June 19 that you have an inquiry 
from London, England, for ready cut houses. i 

We have just commenced manufacturing portable or knock- 
down houses which we can supply in floor, wall and roof 
sections, in such a form that a man building a single roomed 
house can, as his means improve, add to the house by putting 
on separate rooms as he wishes. 

We note your London friends require to ship ready cut 
houses to South Africa, and would inform you that we are only 
2,500 miles from the largest port in South Africa, viz. Durban, 
and have an excellent steamer service from our port, Kilin- 
dini. 

We should therefore be glad if you would put us in touch 
with your London friends, when we would give them every 
detail as to our method of construction and furnish them with 
blue prints. ; 

We would particularly point out that the timber we are 
using for the construction of these houses is identical with the 
timber that has been used in South Africa for generations, 
which is known as Outeniqua, hbotanically Podocarpus gracilior 
and Thunbergii. 

We are enclosing you two of our small pamphlets descriptive 
of timbers in this colony, and would esteem it a favor if you 
would forward one of these to your London friends. 

By this mail we are informing our agent, Mr. F. G. ‘Clark, 
95 Manchuria Road, Clapham Common, London, S. W., that it 
is possible he will receive an inquiry in London for this type 
of house. He would then have pleasure in calling on the 
inquirers and giving them full details. 

Esteeming your good offices in this matter. 


THE EQUATOR 
Saw MILLs, J. E. Brown, Manager. 


WANTS TO LEARN ABOUT TREES. 


I wish to study and later on trade in timber limits. Which 
book or books could you recommend to me? I do not know 
anything about trees, lumber ete. 


[There are a number of books which should be useful 
to a man who does not know anything about trees or 
lumber and is desirous of learning. The inquirer has 
been sent a list of books upon these subjects handled 
by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.—EDITOR. | 


PACIFIC COAST STOCK WANTED. 


We have been operating a lumber yard here for the last 
year. So far we have bought all our stock from the west 
Coast. We now need the following items and would thank 
you to send this list to some concern located nearest to our 
shipping point, which could furnish us with the items men- 
tioned. Kindly select a concern on whom we can depend to 
send a good grade of lumber. 


Shipping point: Lusk, Wyo., or Fort Laramie, Wyo. 
(on the Chicago & North Western Railway and Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad, respectively.) 

3,000 feet No. 1 common red or white oak, all widths 
and lengths, 81S or S28. 

1,000 feet clear rough white oak 2x4 for wagon stock, 
all lengths. 

1,000 feet clear rough white oak 2x6 for wagon stock, 
all lengths. 

1,000 feet clear rough white oak 4x6 for wagon stock, 
all lengths. 

1,000 feet clear rough white oak 4x4 for wagon stock, 
all lengths. 

2,000 feet clear rough white oak, 2x8 for wagon stock, 
all lengths. 

2,000 feet, ms 1 common red or white oak, rough— 
2x12. 

2,000 feet plain sawed clear best grade finish S4S red 
or white oak, 1 inch all widths and lengths. 

1,600 feet 1-inch clear poplar or cottonwood, S48, 12 
inches wide, 14 feet long. 

5,000 feet 1x6 patent or Byrkit lath, to be of any suit- 
able lumber. Any lengths; also quote prices on 
this item if shipped alone by local freight. 

Kindly be prompt in this, as we have orders waiting now. 
—Inquiry No. 97. 


[The above inquiry comes from a Wyoming point tribu- 
tary to the shipping points mentioned, and the list of 
requirements is published for the information of readers 
who are so situated as to quote advantageously for that 
territory. It will be noted that prompt replies are re- 
quested by the inquirer.—EDITOoR. ] 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS. 


Last week the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN gave the com- 
pilation of the American Contractor of Chicago regard- 
ing building permits issued in sixty-five cities during 
September of this year and last year, together with 
the aggregate for the calendar year for nine months. 
Bradstreet’s gives a more complete statement, cover- 
ing the records of 151 cities in the United States and 
11 in Canada. The number of permits, according to 
this report, issued during September by United States 
cities was 24,205, an increase of 17.8 percent over 
September, 1914. The values represented by Septem- 
ber permits totaled $68,881,448, an increase over Sep- 
tember, 1914, of 30.5 percent, the percentage being 
not quite so great as shown last week but very pleas- 
ing nevertheless. Canada, on the other hand, showed 
a loss of 3.3 percent in number of permits and 74.5 
percent in values. New England was an easy leader 
among the groups, its gain in September over the 
correspofding month last year being 40 percent in num- 
ber of permits and 107.9 in values. The middle States 
showed gains of 3.4 and 16.1 percent respectively for 
number and values; the western, gains of 22.4 and 
40.6; the northwestern States of 20 and 26; the south- 
western of 36.4 and 38.5; the southern, which includes 
everything south of the Ohio and the Mason and Dixon 
line east of the Mississippi, 42.1 and 111.6; the far- 
western an increase of 1.2 in number of permits, but 
a decrease (and the only one in the entire group) of 
14.2 in values. 

* * * 

In the far West, as classified by Bradstreet’s, the 
heavy declines were found in Denver and Los Angeles, 
the only heavy increase in San Francisco, though on a 
percentage basis substantial increases were made in 
Butte and Pasadena. The heavy increase in both num- 
ber and value of building permits issued in New Eng- 
land shows very plainly the effect of the industrial de- 
velopment chiefly due to foreign orders for war sup- 
plies. Twenty-four cities are given in the list and 
increases are noted in almost every one. Note these 
figures: 








No. permits. Values. Values. 

1915 1914 1915 1914 
ESS 608 393 $2,582,417 $729,222 
Briaeenort: .<<s..50% 180 93 720,260 314,890 
2 OR SSR 119 65 349,250 129,910 
LS re 36 22 101,850 43,600 
eh bos 66 a Se 29 22 107,245 47,225 
Manchester ......... 105 72 120,302 77,037 
0 Sa 48 33 195,105 85,550 
New. Haven......... 125 74 1,478,499 431,610 
Portiand, Me........ 45 22 113,250 25,020 
WVOTOCBGEr 2... ewcewce 149 116 592,735 262,260 


The heaviest increases are usually in those cities 
whose industries are most directly affected by war 
orders, while other as important manufacturing points, 
but engaged in other lines, show no such phenomenal 
gains. But the tables as a whole indicate very plainly 
a growing prosperity, in which the lumber industry 
shares. Unfortunately, many of the small towns that 
have sprung up almost from nothing to importance 
because of the establishment of new mammoth fac- 
tories are not found in these records. In such towns 
many thousands of houses have been built on rush 
orders during this year and construction is still going 
on. This class of building calls for an unusually 
heavy percentage of lumber and from that source, ap- 
parently, came the first stimulus to the lumber in- 
dustry that now is felt almost the country ever. 

: * * * 

The lumber business of the Pacific coast, or that part 
of the coast that lies close to the water and is not solely 
or even chiefly dependent upon the rail trade, is, of 
course, under certain handicaps. Fir and redwood are 
export woods of importance 
and when export facilities 


tion mills are now as a whole obtaining prices that show 
a slight profit; that is to say, that they have reached the 
bottom of the hill and are on the upgrade. It is not a 
profit of which to boast, but it is much better than a 
loss. He does not believe that the same statement can 
be made regarding the aggregate industry of the terri- 
tory, and certainly not of the average mill outside of the 
association. The association mills on the average have 
better facilities, are better managed, produce a_ better 
quality of lumber, and are kept better in touch with mar- 
ket situations than those outside of the association. The 
opinion of this informant is in line with other informa- 
tion at hand and that appears in our news and market 
columns. 
* * * 

Oregon and Washington fir has been enjoying a better 
demand coastwise of late, while the rail trade has con- 
tinued to improve. In fact, the latter is sufficiently ac- 
tive to threaten a ear shortage. While the possibility of 
an insufficient supply of cars has faced the lumbermen 
for the last month it has not seemed a probability; and 
so shippers were taken somewhat unaware by the develop- 
ing situation. The car surplus, which the roads have 
been burdened with for a long time, has been practically 
wiped out. Perhaps if a report could be made as of this 
date it might be found that there is an actual net 
shortage. Available cars are widely distributed for grain 
movement and anxiety to move the grain and other agri- 
cultural products is such that even at terminals the needs 
of the lumbermen are not given the consideration they 
deserve. 

* * * 

The indefinite closing of the Panama Canal is an un- 
pleasant factor in the west coast situation. Trade via 
that route has reached sufficient proportions to be a real 
factor in the business, and the closing of the canal not 
only cuts off some trade absolutely for a time but in- 
volves greater expense and much inconvenience. Lumber 
that was loaded or enroute to the canal when the slides 
oceurred will either have to transship cargoes by rail or 
go around the Horn, either of which involves an ex- 
pense that did not enter into the original price. Other 
vessels chartered to carry lumber, domestic or export, 
are at the wrong end of the canal. 

* * * 

Export trade to trans-Pacifie markets is hampered by 
increasing freight charges, rates to Australia being 
quoted at about 100s. Still, many foreign shipments are 
being made in spite of the tremendous e. i. f. price that 
must be paid at the other end of the route. Coastwise 
trade is somewhat more active, due to better conditions 
in California and especially in the San Francisco dis- 
trict. On the whole, while the Coast is laboring under 


certain disadvantages that can not be overcome at once 


it is in better shape than it has been since the war began. 
* * * 

The shingle situation is being resolutely attacked, with 
the purpose and hope of advancing prices at least suffi- 
ciently to take the business out of ‘‘the red.’’ It is 
believed that an advance of at least 15 cents a thousand 
will be put into effect on or about November 1. Un- 
official estimate is that about 25 percent of the shingle 
mills in both British Columbia and Washington are shut 
down. The demand from the Canadian prairie districts 
has considerably increased, and, while the United States 
is still the largest market for the British Columbia lum- 
ber product, opportunity is given to raise the British 
Columbia prices by from 15 to 25 cents. About all that 
is hoped for by the average shingle producer is to advance 
his price 15 cents, but there is a strong faction that is 
urging that it is just as easy to get 25 cents a thousand 


more as only the lower figure. Certainly an advanice is 
needed and from every evidence the time is opportune 
for establishing it. The supplies at the mills and at 
eastern markets are not large; few shingles are in transit 
and dealers through the country advocate not only more 
stable but higher rates, believing that an advancing mar- 
ket now will stimulate the. demand, both for immediate 
shipment and to supply the later trade. 
* * * 


The meeting of the Michigan Hardwood Manufactur- 
ers’ Association at Detroit this week gave definite expres- 
sion to the improved conditions in the northern hard- 
wood industry. It was believed that the production and 
shipments had come to a balance after a long period of 
over-production and that, indeed, shipments were consid- 
erably in excess of production. Such a possibility was 
presaged by the August report of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association in regard to that State. 
From a ratio standpoint the cut for that month was only 
16, against 25 in 1914, while the shipments were 17, 
against 19.7 last year. The August shipments, therefore, 
were in excess of the cut. The condition in the hardwood 
trade of Wisconsin was not quite so satisfactory, but all 
over the hardwood district, north and south, there has 
been an improvement in the statistical situation. On 
the same relative basis in August the hardwood shipments 
of the country in 1914 were 53.3; this year 53.3, show- 
ing a trade as large this year as last. But the cut of 
1914 was represented by 60.2; this year by 52.5. There- 
fore, while during the twelve months ending with August 
shipments have not overtaken the cut, steady gain has 
been made within recent months in the relationship to 
cut and shipments. The result is a recent hardening of 
prices and what is estimated to be in the northern hard- 
woods an increase of at least $1 a thousand average 
within a short time. This advance, while much needed 
from the standpoint of the industry, is also fully justi. 
fied by the market. A more active demand is being shown 
by most of the industries, while the more active building 
movement, which is found in the country as well as in 
the cities, is calling for large quantities of finishing hard- 
woods. The hardwood lumbermen of the country, who 
have shown such strength during a long period of ad- 
versity, seem to be on the point of realizing not only on 
their stocks but on their nerve. 

* * * 

Northern pine movement by lake is increasing as the 
end of the shipping season approaches. Leading markets 
report heavy arrivals, or at least heavy in comparison 
with the earlier season and also in comparison with last 
year. While the total receipts of Chicago up to October 
16 are not so large as last year those of last week were 
48,690,000 feet, against 35,141,000 feet last year. Ship- 
ments showed a corresponding gain. Similar reports 
come from Cleveland, Toledo, Buffalo and the Tonawan- 
das. In sympathy with this situation, western white 
pine is showing better values. 

* * * 

In yellow pine nothing but optimism is found. For 
sunshine and pleasant days lumbermen should go south. 
While the northern trade may be enjoying a sort of 
Indian summer of prosperity, it is in the South where 
the trade is really booming. In the last sixty days an 
advance of from $1 upward has been reported. It is 
said that nothing on the yellow pine list has failed to 
advance within that period at least $1, while some items 
are yielding $2.50 more to their holders. One of the 
phenomenal advances has been in No. 2 boards, due, it is 
supposed, to export demand. The trade is well distrib- 
uted as to territory and class of use. The retail yard 
demand is showing life, while for heavy construction and 

for factory use yellow pine 





are so scarce as at present 
and ocean rates are so high 
as almost to discourage for- 
eign buyers a condition is 
produced that it is hard to 
remedy, particularly when 
domestic trade is below 
normal. The only remedy 
for the lack of export busi- 
ness is to close the mills or 
greatly reduce production. 
Another most important 
outlet for the north coast 
mills is the water-borne 
trade with California, and 
that business has been dull. 
It is all the more gratify- 
ing, therefore, to find that 
there is some appreciable 
gain in the market condi- 
tion of fir, spruce and red- 
wood. 


Congress. 


* * * 

One of the best informed 
lumbermen of the north 
coast advises the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN that associa- 





WILL PUBLISH COMPREHENSIVE REPORT OF 
IMPORTANT WESTERN MEETINGS. 


Meetings of unusual interest and importance are being held in San 
Francisco this week, including the annual meeting of the Western For- 
estry & Conservation Association; a special meeting of the American 
Forestry Association, and the annual meeting of the Pacific Logging 
Comprehensive reports of these meetings sent in by a staff 
representative of the paper who is in attendance will be published in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in its issue of October 30. These reports will 
be of especial interest, not alone to lumbermen and timber owners of the 
West Coast, but of the entire country as well. A preliminary telegraphic 
report of the Western Forestry & Conservation Association and Ameri- 
can Forestry Association meetings is printed on page 46 of this issue, 
and of the Pacific Logging Congress on page 45. 


is in request. 
* * * 

The export trade is lim- 
ited only by the ability to 
move the goods. A good 
deal of mystery is apparent 
regarding some export de- 
mands. For two months 
there have been rumors of 
heavy orders for boards, 
mostly No. 2. This week 
comes a new rumor of 51,- 
000,000 feet being placed 
for the Italian Government. 
Undoubtedly the volume of 
this business has been ex- 
aggerated, but actual ves- 
sel shipments have taken 
place and definite informa- 
tion is given by many indi- 
vidual mills of shipments 
of this class of material to 
the ports, so that the vol- 
ume of this business is un- 
doubtedly considerable, al 
though it may not foot up 








to the total of the rumors. 
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Serious consideration is being given to the question 
as to what will be the effect upon certain industries 
when the war shall end and, assuming that there will 
be a somewhat abrupt cutting off of business so far 
as commodities needed for war purposes are concerned, 
what the reflex effect will be upon general prosperity. 

* * * 

When the war shall end! Many questions are in- 
volved; the time when that event shall occur, the 
manner of its ending, the situation of the belligerents. 
Will the ending come soon or will the war be prolonged 
indefinitely? A popular impression now is that the 
war will last at least two years longer, during which 
time there will be a continued and enormous demand 
upon the United States for supplies of all sorts. Yet 
partisanship on one side or the other brings different 
opinions. German partisans claim the end is close at 
hand; that the collapse of the Allies at an early date 
is shown by the new complications produced by the 
Balkan situation, by the political crises recently devel- 
oped, and that the end, so near, will be a decided 
victory for the Teutonic allies. Those of a different 
partisanship insist that the inner empires are about 
at the end of their strength; that their resources in 
men and munitions and eredit are practically ex- 
hausted, and so these, too, see an early end of the 


great conflict. 
* * * 


But the majority of those who, whatever their sym- 
pathies may be, try to look at facts in an unbiased 
way do not look so optimistically upon the situation. 

* * * 

To the present the nations have been fighting with 
resources lessened, but not exhausted; with credit 
shaken, perhaps, but not broken; and after the re- 
sources in men and material and money have seem- 
ingly been exhausted there remains that last resource, 
desperation. Wars have been carried on for years 
without anything left that seemed necessary for war 
except men; and, while this is preéminently a war of 
machines and material resources, this too may yet de- 
velop a desperate nation-to-nation, man-to-man strug- 
gle in which all ordinary humane considerations and 
even possibilities will be lost sight of. Each side 
still insists that it can not lose; each side still main- 
tains that it is certain to win—because it must. One 
sympathizer with the quadruple Entente says if the Ger- 
mans in these new alignments are divided and driven 
back upon their own territory and their opponents insist 
upon a final decisive victory, a new war has only begun 
—a war of defense that may last almost indefinitely. 

* * * 

The manner of its ending. Will it be by exhaustion 
of either or both parties? In view of what is said 
before, that seems hardly possible in a complete way. 
It is more likely to be, and in fact must be if any- 
thing like peace is to prevail hereafter, a decisive 
victory. Both sides may be practically exhausted, but 
one must be both exhausted and crushed, and then 
there will be the decision for the victors and, unless 
an almost unthinkable magnanimity prevails, there 
will be a harsh and world-changing adjustment. This 
war may be an exception, but history has shown that 
at the close the victor has usually been at the end 
stronger than ever as a militant force. However that 
may be in this case, the sacrifices will have been so 
great and the burdens will be so heavy that the vic- 
tor will demand compensation. If it can not get com- 
pensation in money, as is likely, it will seek it in 
sovereignty and in commerce. Here comes in the 
menace to the United States, as many believe. 

* * * 

From a purely cold-blooded standpoint many Ameri- 
cans, in view of the effect upon the United States, 
fear the victory of the Germans more than that of 
their opponents. Why? Because if the Germans and 
their allies decisively win it will be the Germans, 
speaking through Germany, that will dictate terms of 
peace and the future of the world. There will be no 
conflict of influence or of authority. And what will 
Germany want? She would want back her colonies, of 
course. She would probably rearrange the map of 
Kurope to suit herself. But would she not go further 
than Europe and her colonies, and would she not 
demand from England and France and Italy the 
choicest of their possessions abroad? 

* * * 

She would, of course, not try to annex England, 

either territorially or in government; Canada would 














be too big a mouthful and Australia is too far away 
and too independent. But England has many won- 
derfully rich possessions which Germany might con- 
sider but fitting spoils to her war bag. How about 
the Bermudas, the Bahamas, Jamaica, Trinidad, Brit- 
ish Guiana, British Honduras? Would she let them 
alone, and may not their possession be especially 
attractive to her because of the relationship they 
bear to the Panama Canal? From this selfish method 
of forecast Americans dread the victory of Germany. 


* * * 


But suppose the Allies decisively win? Then, from 
the same gold-blooded viewpoint, there can be seen 
no danger to the United States, simply because the 
Allies have not been and are not united in interest or 
sentiment or political metier. They are united for 
only one purpose. When that is accomplished they 
will have a thousand questions to settle among them- 
selves. How Constantinople and the control of the 
Black Sea outlet should be disposed of would be one 
great question. en ee 

With a German victory, Germany would be inde- 
pendent and aggressive. With the Allies victorious, 
they would be divided and weakened. From a cold- 
blooded standpoint, dictated solely by the interest of 
the United States in a continued and undisturbed indus- 
trial and commercial development, multitudes of Amer- 
ican citizens see the interests of their country to lie 
in the victory of the Allies. With that they feel safe; 
in the other they feel a menace. 


* * * 


During the war many remarkable industrial changes 
and developments have taken place. Some companies 
have merely enlarged and rearranged their original 
facilities; they are doing substantially the kind of busi- 
ness they were doing before the war, and when the 
conflict is over they can turn their enlarged and 
improved plants to other lines than war munitions, 
requiring similar equipment and skill. Many other 
companies, however, have entirely changed their out- 
put. They were making telephone or phonograph or 
typewriter parts; now they are making parts for 
shrapnel or high explosive shells. They have to a 
greater or less extent abandoned their old lines and 
customers and are devoting themselves blindly to fill- 
ing orders for stuff the kind and finish of which are 
dictated by the buyer. They will have some difficulty 
in getting back to their old lines when the war is over. 
Other plants have been built solely to meet war 
demand; when that demand is gone they will have 
nothing to do. If they have been wise they have so 
provided in the terms of the contract and in the price of 
the goods they produce that their investment can be 
written off out of profits in a short time, so that they 
may not lose very much if any in case of an early 
end. But all through the industries, and especially 
those catering to orders for fighting equipment and 
material, there is the anxious question of whether the 
apparently phenomenal profits many are making will 
not be wiped out when the end comes and attempt is 
made to realize on the investment made. 


* * * 


Just now comes in with some promise of relief the 
military program of the United States. The adminis- 
tration program totals for a larger and better navy 
about $500,000,000, to be expended within five years; 
for the army $105,000,000 for reserve material, to be 
spent within four years; for new coast defenses and 
improving the old forts about $81,000,000. A guess is 
that during the next year about $100,000,000 above the 
usual expenditure will be invested in battleships, sub- 
marines, naval equipment and ammunition. In sue- 
ceeding years the expenditure will be much greater. 
For the most part these contracts would go naturally 
to concerns that are already loaded with orders from 
Europe. That means a still greater increase of plant 
and a further inflation of the war stocks, and when 
the great war closes the problem of readjustment 
would be even greater than ever. If the war should 
end soon enough so that American would simply take 
the place of foreign orders the difficulty would be 
greatly simplified. In one line of work, however, the 
American program will. be of material help. Our 
European customers have not bought steel armor for 
warships, nor, in fact, any shipbuilding material, and 
our Government program will put the establishments 


especially equipped for this class of material busily 
at_ work again, whereas they have been partly idle. 
Whether our own war orders will be piled on top of 
those coming from abroad, or whether they will simply 
take their place, is of much importance to the steel 
plants. 

* * * 

Five weeks have elapsed since the Panama Canal 
was blocked by the greatest slide that the engineers 
have had to contend with since it was opened. Not 
only is there inconvenience but there is the expense of 
transshipment across the Isthmus or across the conti- 
nent or of passage through Magellan. It is estimated 
that the extra time around the Horn, according to 
the speed of the vessels, ranges from twenty to forty 
days, and every day counts in the operation of a steam- 
ship. Furthermore, many of the cargoes are impera- 
tively wanted—their quick delivery is dictated by 
market conditions. The sugar market makes the delay 
of vessels carrying that commodity unfortunate to 
producers, dealers and speculators as well. Railroad 
ties urgently needed by England and France in the 
maintenance of their campaigns are hung up. Vladi- 
vostok is the destination of several vessels now lying 
in Lake Gatun loaded chiefly with railroad material 
and equipment and no small amount of war supplies 
proper. The situation, however, pointedly calls atten- 
tion to this country’s naval weakness. With the canal 
open the navy can quickly be transferred from coast 
to coast. Now it is practically all on the Atlantic 
and, if the United States had an enemy to fear on the 
Pacific, now would be the time for that enemy to 
strike. But the canal has so demonstrated its value 
to domestic trade that its temporary closure but empha- 
sizes its commercial importance. 

* * * 

Some gloomy predictions are made as to the future. 
Prophets see an endless succession of slides, which at 
uncertain intervals will close the canal, interrupt com- 
merce and involve unknown expense. But this depart- 
ment refuses to take that view of the matter. It 
believes that this will be the last prolonged closure 
of the canal because of slides in the great Gaillard 
cut; that the hills flanking the cut are now emptying 
their last great reservoirs of movable material and 
sinking to their final angle of repose, and that any 
trouble of the sort hereafter will be superficial and 
temporary only. 

x * * 

A compilation of fire losses in the United States and 
Canada for September and for the first nine months 
of the year in comparison with the previous two years 
points to a real decrease in the fire loss to the United 
States. To October 1, this year, losses were $126.,- 
000,000; in 1914, $176,000,000; in 1913, $178,000,000. 
September losses were larger than those of the corre- 
sponding month of 1914 but a few million dollars less 
than in September, 1913, and, on the whole, a consistent 
gain is shown during the three years in question, 
month by month as well as year by year. Much prog- 
ress is yet to be made before the fire situation in this 
country will be satisfactory or compare favorably 
with that in some foreign countries, but substantial 
progress is being made and is very largely along the 
lines of greater precaution against fire in the way of 
care and better construction. Little change has taken 
place in materials of construction within the three 
years, but a great change is taking place in the way 
in which the materials are used and in precautions 
against fire that are being taken. The ‘‘safety first’’ 
campaign has had its effect in this line as well as 
others. 

* * * 

The delay in the crop season is shown in the figures 
as to visible supplies of grain. On October 9 the 
visible supply of wheat was only 22,000,000 bushels, 
against 64,000,000 on the corresponding date in 1914 
and 61,000,000 in 1913. In corn there was on the 
market October 9 this year 5,841,000 bushels, against 
5,965,000 last year and 9,779,000 in 1913. Oats were 
in only half the apparent supply this year, compared 
to what they were in either of the two preceding 
years. Barley was in only about two-thirds the supply. 
As there is still some uncertainty about quality suit 
able for export this fact, combined with the light 
visible supply, offsets to a considerable extent the 
enormous crop result figures. Exports have been in- 
creasing heavily in recent weeks, but it remains to be 
seen whether the exports of the last quarter of 1914 
can be equalled this year. 
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MINIATURE SURVEY OF THE NEWS OF THE WORLD FOR A WEEK. 


DOMESTIC. 
General. 

A plea for a navy which would make the United States abie 
to face any other world power and a $40,000,000 merchant 
marine to be used as a naval auxiliary in case of war, was 
made October 15 by Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo in an 
uddress before the Kansas City Commercial Club, 

The Government of New South Wales has established offices 
in New York to increase trade between America and Australia. 
P. B. Quinn, in charge of the offices, announced October 15 
that his immediate object is to establish a direct steamship 
line between New York and Sydney. 

Judson C, Clements, a member of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, declared October 15 against Government owner- 
ship of railroads while speaking at the final session of the 
twenty-seventh annual convention of the National Railroad 
Commissioners at San Francisco. P 

The alleged unlawful methods by which the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad Company is charged with having 
secured a monopolistic grip on the transportation traffic of 
New England were set forth to the jury in New York October 
18 by Robert L. Batts, Government counsel, in opening the 
ease for the Government at the trial of William Kocketeller, 
Lewis Cass Ledyard and Edward D. Robbins and eight other 
past and present directors of the road for alleged conspiracy 
to violate the Sherman law. 

The Federal Government October 18 brought suit in the 
Federal district court at St. Louis against the United States 
Shoe Machinery Company under the Clayton antitrust law. 

A monument to President John Tyler, the first erected by 
the Federal Governmert to any public man who renounced 
allegiance to the Union in 1801, was unveiled October 12 in 
Hollywood cemetery at Richmond, Va. 

The Western Union Telegraph Company's quarterly report 
issued at New York October 14 shows that that company’s 
net income for the nine months ended September 30, ‘1915, is 
double the net income for the same period in 1914. 

A project to build a highway extending from Maine to the 
Gulf of Mexico through the Appalachian mountains is ex- 
pected to be indorsed by the Southern Appalachian Good 
Roads Congress in session at Bluefield, W. Va. 

The $500,000,000 Anglo-French credit loan contract was 
signed at New York October 15. 

In an interview at Chicago October 15 Thomas A. Edison 
recommended that the United States maintain a potential 
preparedness for a war in which fighting is done by machines, 
not men. 

Substantial increase in the land and sea forces of the United 
States, especially the latter in the Pacific ocean, to forestall a 
possible attack by Japan, was advocated October 16 by Con- 
gressman Tred A. Britten before the Irish Fellowship Club in 
Chicago. 

Announcement was made at New York October 17 that the 
Italian Government has arranged to place an issue of $25,000,- 
000 one-year notes in the United States. 

Governor Dunne October 14 announced the appointment of 
a commission of nine to investigate unemployment in Illinois. 

The Ford Motor Company, of Detroit, October 15 announced 
that henceforth the iron ore consumed at the Ford plant, be- 
tween 700 and 1,000 tons a day, will go into the blast furnaces 
in the crude state and be refined by one “heat” into both pure 
gray iron and malleable iron, thereby saving the company 
$3,500,000 a year. 

The old frigate Franklin recently was placed out of commis- 
sion at the Norfolk Navy Yard preparatory to being sold for 
junk. The Franklin bas been a receiving ship at the Norfolk 
navy yard for a number of years. It is one of the last of the 
vld wooden war vessels of the navy. 

The Swedish Chamber of Commerce in the United States is 
arranging to open in New York a museum with a large exhibi- 
tion of the products of Sweden to promote trade with that 
country. The nucleus is to be the Swedish manufactured 
products now at the Panama-Pacific International Exposition. 

Seventy thousand dollars, the highest price of the year, was 
paid October 13 for a seat on the New York Stock Exchange. 
The previous high price was $68,500. 

The K-7, one of the four submarines that left San Francisco 
October 3 and arrived at Honolulu October 13, made the voy- 
age without assistance and in recognition of having estab- 
lished a new long distance cruising record for United States 
underwater craft was permitted to go unconvoyed into port. 

Twice as many persons visited the national parks of the 
West during the season just closed than last year, according 
to reports made public October 17 by Secretary Lane. Yellow- 
stone Park recorded 51,820 tourists, compared with 20,250 in 
1914; Yosemite 31,642 against 15,145, and Mount Rainier 
34,314 against 15,03 

Resolutions protesting against the massacres by the Turks 
of the Armenian inhabitants of Turkey were passed by a 
massmeeting at New York October 17 under the auspices of 
the American Committee on Armenian ‘Atrocities which has 
been investigating the massacres and whiclr is bringing relief 
to the sufferers. 

The heroie size statue of Abraham Lincoln which will 
adorn the approach to the capitol at Springfield, Ill., has been 
completed at Worcester, Mass., by Andrew O'Connor, the 
sculptor, who was assigned to the commission eighteen months 
ago. Members of the Illinois State Art Commission October 
17 declared it to be “the finest thing of its kind ever done.” 

Of a total population of approximately 9,700,000 in New 
York State, only about 2,500,090 are classed as having homes 
in villages or rural sections, Secretary of State Hugo an- 
nounced October 17. _ 

Announcement was made at San Francisco October 15 that 
one of the foremost manufacturers of powder has decided to 
spend $5,900,000 in harvesting the kelp crop of the Pacific 
Ocean to obtain the chloride of potash it needs to fill its war 
orders and which it can no longer obtain from Germany. 

A wireless telegraphy invention eliminating the present 
towering steel structures for sending and receiving, by simply 
projecting a short wire along the ground, was announced at 
San Francisco October 16 by R. B. Woolverton, U. 8S. radio 
inspector. 

New Jersey voted October 19 against adoption of the con- 
stitutional amendment to enfranchise women by a majority 
of between 50,000 and 60,000. 

The annual convention of the National Safety Council 
opened a three days’ session at Philadelphia October 19 with 
2,500 delegates, representing forty-seven railroads and 150 
other industries, in attendance 

John Edmands, dean of American librarians and originator 
of many classification systems now in use in libraries through- 
out the country, died at Philadelphia October 17 at the age 


of 95 years. : 
Washington. 

President Wilson October 13 laid the cornerstone of the new 
National amphitheater in Arlington Cemetery. Secretary of 
the Navy Daniels was the principal speaker. Congress appro- 
priated $250,000 for the construction of the memorial. It 
probably will be dedicated memorial day, 1917. 

Secretary Lane, of the Interior Department, announced 
October 17 the production for the first time in the United 
States of commercial mineral potash by a simple process from 
alunite. This mineral is known to exist in large quantities in 
Utah, Colorado, Nevada, California and Arizona. 

Secretary Garrison’s plans, approved October 15 by the 
President, call for an increase of $75,000,000 in the War 








Department's annual appropriation, to be used for augmenting 
the regular army to 140,0C0 men and the creation of a new 


continental army of 400,000 men which together with the’ 


militia of 125,000 would give the United States a military 
force in time of need of 665,000. 

President Wilson October 15 approved the proposal of 
Secretary Daniels and the general board of the navy for a 
five-year construction program to cost $500,000,000, giving 
the navy ten new dreadnaughts and six battle cruisers as well 
as more than seventy submarines, fifty destroyers, ten scout 
cruisers and a host of auxiliary ships 

Schemes for rural credits legislation which the administra- 
tion is expected to include in its program for the next session 
of Congress will be discussed at a meeting at Washington 
November 9 of the joint committee on the subject named by 
the Senate and House. 

_ President Wilson decided October 15 to accept the invita- 
tion of a commmittee headed by Representative Scully to 
spend next summer in New Jersey in the former home of John 
A. McCall at Elberon, near Long Branch. The estate on which 
is a Magnificent house, is known as Shadow Lawn. 

Secretary Daniels October 15 approved plans for a naval dry 
dock to be built at Hunter's Point, San Francisco, large 
enough to accommodate the biggest battleship built or build- 
ing. The dock will be 1,000 feet long, 110 feet wide and will 
take vessels of 40-foot draft. 

The Treasury Department October 15 issued a statement 
denying that it holds a fund of $68,000,000 or any other sum 
for ex-slaves or their heirs or for other persons who worked 
in the cotton fields in Civil War times. 

Employers throughout the United States, corporations, 
manutacturers, professional men, tradesmen and business men 
of all classes are to be asked to contribute, as their share in 
the national defense, permission for their employees to engage 
without serious financial loss in two months’ military train- 
ing during each of three years. 

In the presence of distinguished Masons from many parts 
of the country, the new $2,000,000 Masonic temple, head- 
quarters of the supreme council of Scottish Rite Free Masonry 
tor the southern jurisdiction of the United States, was dedi- 
cated at Washington October 18 with elaborate ceremonies. 

Heavier taxation on big incomes as a relief from the “dis- 
proportionate share’ of Governmental support borne by the 
poor under indirect taxation was defended October 12 by the 
Government in a brief filed with the Supreme Court in the 
impending income tax cases. 

The Federal Reserve Board has announced that it would not 
favor establishment of joint agencies of Federal reserve banks 
in South and Central American countries with the possibility 
that reserve bank money would be locked up in long time loans 
subject to wide fluctuations of toreign exchange. 

Predicting that future wars may be fought with chemicals, 
Secretary of the Navy Daniels October 16 indorsed the state- 
ment of Thomas A. Edison that machinery rather than men 
will be the chief implement of future warfare. 

Secretary Daniels October 15 ordered the trial by court 
martial of Rear Admiral William N. Little, retired, on 
“charges involving neglect and careless methods in the con- 
duct of his duties while inspector of machinery at the Fore 
River Shipbuilding Company, Quincy, Mass., in connection 
with the construction of the submarine U. S. S. K-2. 

Contracts for sixteen submarines and six destroyers to cost 
$4,923,443, were awarded October 18 by the Navy Department. 
One destroyer will be built at the Norfolk Navy Yard and one 
at Mare Island, Cal. Four of the submarines will be built on 
the Pacific coast. 


President Wilson October 14 abolished the Kansas nati nal 
forest of 138,000 acres. On November 1 it will be open to 
entry by application to the land offices at Dodge City, Kx 

During argument in the Supreme Court October 14 on the 
income tax cases, Chief Justice White told the lawyers that 
the contention that the additional or surtax imposed upon 
incomes of more than $20,000 made the law unconstitutional 
had been disposed of in the inheritance tax decisions. his 
is one of the many points urged against the law by those 
attacking it. 

Secretary of State Lansing of the United States and the 


diplomatic reprdsentatives in Washington of six Latin- 
American Governments October 19 notified the Carranza 


agency at Washington that their Governments regarded 
General Carranza as the chief executive of the de facto 
Government of Mexico. 

The present strike in the copper fields of Arizona was re- 
ferred to in the Supreme Court October 15 by Attorney 
General Jones, of that State, as full justification for the 
Arizona statute requiring employers of more than five persons 
to employ at least 8O percent native born citizens or qualified 
electors of some State of the Union. 

Navy officials announced October 15 that during the recent 
war maneuvers it was demonstrated that vessels may now 
use the wireless without danger of revealing their positions 
to the foe’s fleet. 


FOREIGN. 


President Porras, of Panama, summoned the national as. 
sembly October 15 to meet in special session for a period of 
six days beginning October 26. ‘The principal business will 
be consideration of a bill authorizing the Government to bor- 
row $1,000,000. Such a loan would increase the national debt 
to $2,500,000. 

Sir Lionel Carden, long connected with British diplomatic 
service and recently British Ambassador to Mexico, died 
October 16 at his home in London at the age of sixty-four 
years. 

Prof. Theodore Boveri, the noted biologist who was attached 
to the University of Wuerzburg, is dead, it is announced in a 
Berlin dispatch. He was born in 1862. 

Owing to insufficiency of the supply of silver and copper 
coins, tue Russian Government has decided to issue currency 
stamps. 

Archduke Ludwig Salvator of Austria died recently at 
Brandeis Castle on the Elbe at the age of 68 years. He was 
known chiefly as an explorer and scientist. 

_ Canada’s newest transcontinental railroad, the Canadian 
Northern, traversing 3,053 miles between Quebec and Vancou- 
ver, was opened officially October 14. 

More than 200 persons in Salvador lost their lives during 
the last seven weeks as a result of frequent earthquake shocks, 
according to mail advices October 14 from Guatemala City. 
Property damage was reported heavy. 

Chan-Tzuri, who is believed to have been an emissary of 
President Yuan Shi-Kai of China in Yuan’s propaganda for a 
restoration of the monarchy, was shot and seriously wounded 
October 18 by a revolutionary Chinese student. 

The military commander in the Mark of Brandenburg, Ger- 
many, has fixed the maximum price of butter at 70 cents a 
pound. The price has reached 80 cents and was still rising. 

The Brazilian Chamber of Deputies has approved by a vote 
of 103 to 5 the arbitration treaty signed last May between 
Argentina, Chile and Brazil. 








RECORD FOR A WEEK OF THE WAR IN EUROPE. 


October 14.—The British official statement says fifty-four 
persons were killed and 114 wounded in last night’s Zeppelin 
raid on London. A massmeeting at London demands reprisals 
for German air raids. Abandonment of the Dardanelles cam- 
paign is demanded in the British House of Lords. The 
British attack the Germans along the entire western front 
between La Bassee and Loos. Berlin claims all these attacks 
were repuiced in spite of the British assertion that slight 
gains are being made. The German war report concerning 


the eastern campaign claims Russian advances in eastern 
Galicia have been checked and attacks west and southwest 


of Dvinsk repeiled. Italians are reported to have occupied 
twelve islands in the eastern Mediterranean ; Greece protests 
against the occupation of these islands. The Austro-German 
army, invading Serbia, captures the fortified works to the 
west, northeast and southeast of Pozarevac. Premier 
Viviani announces to the Italian senate that Italy probably 
will take part in the Balkan operations. 





October 15.—Great Britain declares war on Bulgaria. The 
Austro-Germans capture the Serbian town of Pozarevac. 
Official figures place the total British casualties at the Dar- 
danelles at 96,899. The Germans claim they have repulsed 
most of the Russian attacks in the region of Dvinsk, but 
admit the Russians penetrated their line at one point. The 
Germans succeeded in recapturing from the French some 
trenches on the western front after fierce attacks in Cham- 
pagne and the Vosges mountains. <A British submarine in 
the Baltic sinks a German destroyer and two torpedo boats 
and puts another destroyer and a cruiser to flight. The seat 
of the Serbian Government is transferred to Mitrovitza near 
the Montenegrin frontier. 


October 16.—Austro-German forces attack Serbia from 
north, south, east and west. Allied troops aid the Serbians 
on their southern frontier and more are being rushed from 
Saloniki. A blockade of the Bulgarian coast in the Aegean 
Sea by Allied warships of the eastern Mediterranean squad- 
ron is put into effect. British submarines operating in the 
Baltic Sea sink five German transports and force another 
ashore. Heavy fighting has been raging for three days on 
the entire Austro-Italian front. On the eastern front the 
Russians foree back the German center north of Pinsk and 
advance seventeen miles. The Russians drive the Austrians 
beyond the Styr river and retake fortress district in Volhynia. 
The Austrian counter offensive in East Galicia is beaten back 
by the Russians who continue to advance. Berlin claims that 
all positions won by the Allies in their recent drive in north- 
ern France and Belgium have been regained. Paris, how- 
ever, claims gains for the Allies on this front. 

October 17.—France declares war on Bulgaria. French 
troops foil the Bulgarians’ attempt to cut the Saloniki-Nish 
railway near Ghergheli in Serbia and check the Bulgarians 
at Hudovo Vilandova. Trainloads of Allied troops are being 
rushed to this theater of the war. At all other points in the 
north and east the Germans and Bulgarians appear to be 
continuing their advance, but are being hampered by the 
Serbians. A Russian imperial ukase proclaims a ‘state of 
war” in Moscow and the Moscow district. Berlin admits that 
German troops have abandoned their position at Hartmanns- 
Weilerkopf, an important height in the Vosges, in France. 
The capture of 10,000 Russians and five officers north and 


northeast of Great Ekau on the Ekau river is claimed in the 
German official report. Both the Russians and the Germans 
claim successes in the region of Dvinsk. The Italians take 
by storm the Austrian position at Pregasina in Lake Garda 
region. 

October 18.—Sir Edward Carson, attorney general, resigns 
from the British cabinet as a result of differences arising out 
of developments in the Balkans and the failure to force the 
Dardanelles. Maj. Gen. Charles Carmichael Monro is ap- 
pointed to command the Dardanelles expedition, in succession 
to Gen. Sir Ian Hamilton, who is returning to England to 
make a report. In the Balkan campaign the Allies and Serbs 
capture the fortified town of Strumnitza, forcing the Bulga- 
rians to fall back along the Strumnitza River. The Frénch 
and British land a force at Enos, on the Oliza Railroad and 
prepare for an advance on the important Bulgarian port of 
Dedeagatch. The Germans continue to advance south of 
Semendria and Belgrade. The Montenegrins report the re- 
pulse of Austrian attacks on the front near Plevlie. The 
Serbians retire from Obrenovatz, before heavy artillery fire 
of the Austrians. Along the western front desperate attacks 
and counter attacks are in progress; both the Germans and 
Allies beat off attempts to capture ground at heavy cost. 
The Germans claim gains in the attacks in the Riga region; 
Russian attacks are repulsed. Vienna reports that strong 
Italian assaults on the Isonzo front were driven off with 
heavy losses. The Germans claim that submarines recently 
sunk twenty-three vessels, including four transports of the 
Allies, in the Mediterranean. 


October 19.—Italy declares war against Bulgaria. The 
Bulgars cut the Nish-Saloniki Railroad at Vranya, thereby 
stopping the rapid advance of Allied reinforcements for the 
Serbians from Saloniki. The ASgean port of Dedeagatch is 
bombarded by the Allied fleet. The Bulgars occupy Kotchana 
and Istip in an effort to drive their way to Uskup. The Aus- 
trians capture Obrenovatz, in Serbia, and advance south of 
Belgrade on the Danube front. A British submarine torpe- 
does four German steamers in the Baltic Sea; two ships are 
sunk, but the others are still afloat. The French claim to 
have repulsed all German attacks along the western front. 
East of Reims the Germans lose heavily in an attempt to 
capture trenches after heavy bombardment. 


October 20.—Great Britain offers the Island of Cyprus to 
Greece as soon_as Greece undertakes to intervene in the war 
on the side of the Allies. ‘Lhe Serbians move their capital 
from Nish to Prisrend, near the Albanian frontier. The Bul- 
garians are reported driven out of Vranja and traffic on 
Saloniki-Nish railroad resumed. Berlin reports Bulgars in 
advance toward Kumanova captured 2,000 Serbians and 
twelve cannon. Austro-Hungarian troops advance to Sha- 
batz; Serbians claim to have repulsed invaders on this 
frontier. Austro-Hungarians and Germans form junction 
west of Semendria. The Bulgarians are reported to have 
thrown three divisions along the Greek frontier. The Bul- 
garians are reported to be hastily concentrating troops along 
the Dobrudja district of Roumanian frontier owing to lean- 
ings of Bucharest toward the entente powers. The Russians 
make gains in Volhynia and Galicia, while at the other end 
of the eastern front the Germans make progress in their ad- 
vance on Riga. 
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CONCRETE HAS LIMITATIONS AS BUILDING MATERIAL. 


Progressive Deformation and Effects of Shrinkage Upon Re-enforcement Introduce Serious Problems—Tests Bring 


‘he AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has already briefly re- 
viewed a remarkable series of articles by Nathan C. 
Johnson, engineer of tests for the Raymond Concrete 
Pile Company, embodying a, microscopic study of con- 
erete mixtures, which began in the Engineering Record 
of January 28, 1915, and was concluded in its issue 
of March 18, 1915. The conelusion arrived at in these 
articles is that that part of the cement which under 
favorable conditions becomes hydrated and thus effec- 
tive as a cementing material is not over 20 percent 
and in most eases is less. This author refers to re- 
searches of the Bureau of Standards of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., as supporting this conclusion. The rest of the 
cement acts merely as a finely divided inert material 
in filling voids. The writer gives as a reason for this 
condition that the surface tension of water tends to 
gather the cement particles into considerable masses 
and the colloidal substance produced by hydration acts 
as an impervious coating for the mass, through which 
water can not penetrate, so that concretes that have 
been under water for many years show no larger per- 
centage of hydration than cement exposed under ordi- 
nary circumstances. 

Another monumental contribution to this subject has 
now been made by F. R. MeMillan, instructor in experi- 
mental engineering in the University of Minnesota, in 
Bulletin No. 3 of the series of engineering studies of 
that institution. Briefly stated, the result of his inves- 
tigations has been to demonstrate, first, that concrete, 
instead of being an unyielding substance, is to some 
extent of a fluid nature; as, indeed, are most other 
solids. It is well known, for instance, that while ice 
is apparently an unyielding substance yet under the 
pressure of weight and the force of gravitation in 
glaciers it floats as a liquid. Consequently, concrete 
under a load is subjected to a deformation or change 
of form which, in Professor MeMillan’s experiments, 
was observed in 570 days but which, in his opinion, 
may be continuous, his exact language being as follows: 

There is a possibility that this changing rate will continue 
from season to season, each subsequent swelling being fol- 
lowed by a period of increasing deflection, the total steadily 
increasing with time. 

Another and equally important conclusion of these 
experiments is that, while the reinforcement of con- 
crete structural members with steel is intended to take 
some of the tension stress from the concrete to be 
carried by the steel, the shrinkage of the concrete 
itself being greater than that of the ‘steel reinforce- 
ment, the latter, instead of being, under tension, is 
often and probably usually under a condition of 
extreme compression. This means, of course, that the 
cement, in addition to carrying its own load, is carry- 
ing the reactive load placed upon it through shrinkage 
by the compression of the reinforcing bars. The 
cement is more liable to failure than if it were not 
reinforced, although the structural member as a whole 
may not be, because, of course, the failure of the 
cement would at once throw the tension stress upon 
the steel. In other words, the cement apparently has 
to crack before the steel reinforcement comes into 
play. 

Effects of Curing on Shrinkage of Concrete. 


The above facts are stated at considerable length 
in a review of the bulletin in question, which appears 
in the Engineering Record of August 28, 1915. To a 
previous issue of that journal, that of April 17, 1915, 
Professor MeMillan contributed an article on the effect 
of the conditions of curing on the shrinkage of con- 
crete. Three beams were under test, one of which 
was cured in air for the entire period, while another 
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was kept under wet sacks for eight days at the begin- 
ning, a variable treatment being given to the third 
beam. These experiments showed conclusively that, 
while the initial curing of the concrete in the approved 
method by keeping it moist increased its eventual 
strength by about 50 percent, it had practically no 
effect on the shrinkage. The eventual shrinkage in all 
three pieces was practically the same, although it took 
380 days for the two pieces to reach this common 
point, the shrinkage being much slower in the beam 
that was kept moist during its initial period. This 
shrinkage was .95 inch in each 100 feet. 

It would appear, therefore, that there is no practical 
treatment of concrete (or none that has yet been dis- 
covered) which will lessen the amount of shrinkage 
taking place in it, and unless some reinforcing material 
other than steel can be found, some material whose 
coefficient of expansion under moisture approaches that 
of cement, the difficulty above related would appear 
to be continuous and persistent. 

Going farther into the details of this matter, Pro- 
fessor MeMillan’s first series of tests were conducted 
upon a beam 30 inches wide and 5% inches deep, with 
a span of 12 feet. This was kept under observation 
for a period of 600 days. The beam was a 1:2:4 mix- 
ture of standard Portland cement, sand and limestone 
and was poured in March, 1913. 


Tendency to Bending. 


In the deformation or bending which oceurs in a 
beam of this sort there are three elements. The first 
is the elastic deformation, or that which takes place 
as a direct result of the load and which oceurs (in 
varying degree) whether the beam is of concrete, 
wood or steel. Under a given load a given beam will 
bend to a certain distance and if the load is within 
the elastic limit of the beam, upon the removal of 
the load the beam will again resume its original form. 
In wooden beams it is usually figured that the bending 
of the beam under a continued load may be figured as 
twice that which occurs under a temporary load. Pro- 
fessor MeMillan’s tests appear to indicate that the 
eventual deformation in concrete may be 5 to 15 times 
that to be expected from ordinary engineering caleu- 
lations. 

The second factor influencing deformation is the 
effect of the shrinkage and the third is the time effect, 
already referred to. 

The results of these tests are shown in the chart 
reproduced herewith. On this chart the lower line 
represents the deformation due to the load and to the 
time effect, and the distance between this line and 
the upper line shows the deformation which was a 
direct result of shrinkage. It might be further ex- 
plained that it is, of course, customary to put the 
reinforcements in a beam in the lower or tension half. 
These reinforcing rods tend to oppose shrinkage of 
that portion of the beam while the upper portion of 
the beam is left free to shrink with no such force in 
opposition. The deformation due to shrinkage is there- 
fore a bending of the center of the beam in a down- 
ward direction, or the same kind of deformation that 
is produced by its load. 

It shouid be understood, of course, that the total 
deformation represented by this chart is small, or .012 
inch in 8 inches distance. 

The test above referred to was also repeated on 
4 x 5 inch beams on 42-inch spans with similar results. 


Steel Supports Inadequate. 


Tests were also made on a 6 x 8 feet, 2-way slab 
three inches thick and reinforced in both directions 
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with ¥,;-inch round bars hooked at both ends. This 
was built of one part cement, 244 parts washed sand 
and 4 parts of blue limestone of piece size. This was 
cured for ten weeks under a layer of sand kept con 
tinually wet, the best possible condition of curing to 
develop maximum strength. After being cleaned an 
allowed to dry for a few days a live load of 50 pounds 
per square foot was applied and three days later the 
load was increased to 100 pounds. After eleven days 
the whole load was removed for twelve days and then 
restored. 

The results obtained were much like that in the 
beam, except that the shrinkage deformation was found 
to be relatively a much larger proportion of the total 
than in any of the previous tests. In this loaded slab, 
after nearly a year had elapsed, it was found that 
compressions varying from 4,000 pounds to 12,000 
pounds per square inch existed in the tensile steel 
reinforcements. Here, of course, the slab was free on 
all sides to contract, and did contract, throwing this 
compression upon the steel. The writer points out that 
in the case of a series of continuous spans over con- 
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DEFORMATION OF ONE-WAY SLAB. 


‘‘shrinkage cracks would be formed, 
thus throwing on the steel the tension now being 
carried by the concrete.’’ In other words, as already 
stated, concrete has to fail before the steel is of any 
value in helping to support the load. 

Tests were also made upon a 10 x 10 foot, one-way 
slab of a good grade of machine-mixed concrete. A 
two-way slab is, of course, one that has a bearing at 
sides as well as ends, while a one-way slab is merely 
a broad beam supported at the ends only. This slab 
was thicker than the other, 4°%4 inches, and reinforced 
with %-inch plain round bars 5% inches apart in a 
lengthwise direction and %-inch rods transversely, 12 
inches apart immediately above the longitudinal rein- 
forcement. 

The deformation in this slab increased continuously 
up to the time when the dead load was applied, after 
nearly 140 days. Compressive deformation occurs and 
increases from this time without any added load. Upon 
the application of the dead load the concrete stretched 
to a certain extent, due to elastic deformation, and 
to this extent the stress upon the steel was removed, 
but the stress upon the steel thén began to increase 
again and in time exceeded its previous high point. 
At the end of about eight months the steel deformation 
indicated a compressive stress upon steel of 9,300 
pounds per square inch. 


siderable area 


Concrete Failure Continuous. 


In order that these observations might not be ridi- 
culed by the concrete interests as being merely theo- 
retical laboratory results, er presumably for that pur- 
pose, measurements were taken extending over three 
years on three or four panels in a well constructed 
reinforced concrete building. On two panels, which 
have received practically no load since casting, there 
has been a continuous deflection reaching about .35 
inch; on the third panel, only partially loaded, final 
deflection was nearly one inch. 

Among the conclusions of the bulletin appears the 
following statement: 

The yielding of the concrete under compressive stress with 
time, a phenomenon similar to the yielding of ductile metals 
when stressed beyond the yielding point, is greater if the 
unit stress is greater and seems to go on indefinitely. 

This study merely points out certain defects of 
concrete as a structural material and makes no at- 
tempt to suggest a remedy. 

In addition to the chart for the beam the results 
obtained in the one-way slab test are shown by the 
second chart. The lower line shows the deflection 
resulting merely from the load, while the two other 
lines show the deformation of the concrete due toe 
shrinkage, and the incident deformation of the steel. 
The upper line shows the total deformation or the 
total bending of the slab. 
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TELLS OF 9NVESTIGATIONS. 


Expert Lauds Use of Wood Lots—Experimenting to 
Determine Shrinkage and Swelling of Wood. 


Mapison, Wis., Oct. 18.—Howard F. Weiss, director of 
the Forest Products Laboratory, has just returned from 
Massachusetts, where he was investigating the utilization 
of white pine on wood lots. The operations on wood lots 
visited are reported by Mr. Weiss to be the best examples 
ot close utilization of small forests he has ever seen. 
Portions of ground that are too rough for agricultural 
purposes are allowed to grow up in white pine and prac- 
tically no effort is necessary since the timber naturally 
reproduces itself. 

In thirty-five years the wood lots which were inspected 
produced 25,000 feet of lumber an acre. This lumber 
brings ready sale for box boards at $16 a thousand. In 
working up the timber every operation is designed to pre- 
vent waste. The trees are cut close to the ground and 
almost every piece is utilized in manufacture, even the 
small edgings which are tied in bundles and sold as 
kindling. To the farmers in that section of the country 
this industry is especially profitable because it means a 
good income from land which otherwise would be waste 
and a liability to the owner. 


Testing Wood’s Changeableness. 


Everyone is familiar with the disagreeable fact that 
during the damp weather doors, windows and bureau 
drawers refuse to operate in their normal manner. Later, 
when the weather is dry or when the house is heated, 
they again work as smoothly as when they were new. 
This phenomenon is due to a moisture-absorbing property 
which wood possesses. On the other hand when wet or 
green timber has more moisture than the surrounding 
atmosphere it will give off enough of the moisture to 
equalize conditions. The absorption of moisture by wood 
is accompanied by swelling; shrinkage occurs when the 
opposite process takes place. 

The Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis., has 
under way experiments to determine accurately the amount 
of shrinkage and swelling for the different kinds of 
woods. The perfection of a method to control these 
rhanges will depend upon the success of these tests. 





NEW WOOD PRODUCT ON MARKET. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Oct. 20.—A new wood product is 
being introduced in this market in the form of a wood 
brick veneer, put out by the Aycock (Fla.) Wood Ve- 
neer Company. W. J. Hughes & Sons, Louisville, job- 
bers, will handle the distribution, while local sales are 
to be taken care of by the Frey Planing Mill Company 
and the Mehler & Eckstenkemper Lumber Company. 
J. W. Byrd, of the Aycock company, has been in Louis- 
ville this week in connection with a display of the prod- 
uct in the down town district. 

The new material is an exterior wood finish with the 
appearance of brick, but less expensive than that mate- 
rial. It serves as a combination storm sheathing, weath- 


erboarding and brick veneer, rendering unnecessary the “ 


use of storm sheathing and siding. 

Local builders have shown much interest in the wood 
veneer, on account of its excellent appearance and low 
ecst as compared with other exterior finishing materials. 





RECEIVES WAR ORDER FOR LAST BLOCKS. 


CADILLAC, Micu., Oct. 16.—The Williams Bros.’ Lum- 
ber Company has again benefited as a result of the so- 
called war order placed with eastern shoe manufacturers 
for 3,000,000 pairs of boots for Slav soldiers. This con- 
cern received two inquiries from eastern last manufac- 
turers for large size last blocks and it is the belief of the 
company that the lasts will be used in the manufacture 
ot’ Russian boots recently ordered. Still more recently 
the company received a telegram from one of the inquir- 
ers requesting that a carload of large size last blocks be 
shipped immediately. 





WILL REFOREST SOUTH AFRICA. 


Ravages of Ax and Fire Have Left Present Generation 
a Meager Inheritance in Timber. 


Many readers may be surprised to learn that South 
Africa is a comparatively poorly timbered country. An 
interesting article in a recent issue of Canadian Forestry 
Journal tells of the work of restoring South Africa’s 
forests. 

Roughly speaking the forests of the country may be 
divided as ‘‘dense timber forests’’ and ‘‘serub forests’’ 
and the latter are greatly in the majority. Like other 
timbered countries South Africa has suffered from eare- 
lessness in lumbering. 

When the Union of South Africa was formed in 1910 
the forestry departments of the different States were 
combined under one chief conservator of forests. In 1913 
Parliament passed a forest act for the Union which came 
into force on November 1, and consolidated and amended 
forest laws previously enforced in the various provinces 
comprising the Union. 

The afforested area of the Government plantations 
March 31, 1914, was 63,498 acres. During the financial 
year 1913-14 the expenditure under this head amounted to 
£89,806, while the cash revenue derived from the planta- 
tions during the same period was £29,252, 


Much vacant ground included in the forest reserve is 
suitable for afforestation and steady progress is being 
made with this work at the rate of about 6,000 to 7,000 
acres annually. In addition the department undertakes 
the reclamation of drift sand on the coast, where required, 
in addition to protecting natural vegetation, with a view 
to preventing formation of new drift sand. 

To encourage general afforestation by tree planting by 
farmers the department disposes of forest trees and seeds 
at very low prices and is always ready to give advice as 
to the selection of species, methods of cultivation ete. Its 
officers also give lectures at agricultural schools. During 
the financial year 1913-14 about 2,634,000 transplants 
were sold from Government nurseries and 581,500 were 
issued gratis to other Government institutions. 





OLD CHURCH BECOMES A FACTORY. 


Boxes Made in Historic Building—Shoe Packages Sup- 
plant Piety and Sermons. 


NEWBURYPORT, Mass., Oct. 8.—Gurney’s Box Factory 
on Congress Street probably is the only box factory in 
the world located in a church—at least the only box fac- 
tory in a wood framed church about a century old and 
still too valuable to be torn down. Orrin J. Gurney, 
former mayor of Newburyport, is the owner of the prop- 
erty that was once the Newburyport Baptist Church and 
for the last thirty years has been a box factory. Mr. 
Gurney is well known to the shook and boxboard men of 
New England, as for more than a generation he has 
been a leading manufacturer of boxes for packing shoes. 

The old church is famous for other things besides being 
a busy hive of industry nowadays for one important 
branch of the lumber trade. Many years ago the pulpit 
there was occupied by the famous Elder Daniel Pike, 

















GURNEY'S BOX FACTORY, IN CHURCH, AT NEWBURY 
PORT, MASS. 


one of the best known of the Essex County clergymen in 
an earlier generation. About thirty years ago the congre- 
gation of the old Baptist church decided to amalgamate 
with the congregation of the Baptist church downtown, 
which they did, and the next question for consideration 
was what to do with their former meeting house, as 
churches still are called in the rural sections of New 
England. 

At first it was proposed to tear the church building 
down and sell the land, but when the deacons who were 
skilled in carpentry and building had looked the edifice 
over very carefully they decided it would be almost 
sacrilege to demolish such a substantial, well-preserved 
structure. The heavy-timbered interior members of the 
building were found to be as stout and sound, to all ap- 
pearances, as the day they were laid in place back in the 
hazy past. The side walls of the church are of brick, 
but the Gothie front, covered with tough pine clapboards 
and shingles, is entirely of wood like the interior portion 
of the church, and this showed little sign of age. The 
dignified-looking wooden steeple was found to be in ex- 
cellent repair, and it hardly trembles in the rugged 
winter gales that sweep from the East across Newbury- 
port harbor from the broad expanse of the north At- 
lantic. 

And so the old Newburyport Baptist church became a 
box factory, a very good box factory as well as an un- 
usual one. Ex-Mayor Gurney has put in a gasoline 
engine now and up-to-date box machinery well supported 
by the heavy beams of the church and the visitor is 
impressed with the fact that it would be hard to pro- 
vide a much better factory building than this century- 
old church even if one were built today for this special 
purpose. 

The only trouble the proprietor has had has been a 
series of annoying incendiary fires recently, but even 
flames have not seriously injured the well-built structure. 


YELLOW PINE WITHSTANDS ELEMENTS. 


House in Texas City Still Durable After Fifty-nine 
Years’ Continuous Service. 


Houston, Tex., Oct. 18.—An interesting and potent 
testimonial to the durability of wood was brought to 
the attention of Houston people when a large two-story 
wooden residence structure was torn down near the heart 
of the business district last week. Built of yellow pine 
in 1856 the house has withstood the elements during «ll 
the years of its existence and, except for improvements 
made with the march of time, it contained the same ma- 
terial that was put into the building when it was erected 
sixty years ago. 

The Dibble family put the building up on Main 
Street near Lamar but it was later moved a block to 
Fannin Street. It has been in the hands of G. A. Gib- 
bons, a pioneer, since 1870 and for many years was con- 
sidered the finest residence in that section. 

The logs of the foundation upon which it rested were 
hewed out of big trees with a tomahawk. A peculiar 
feature in connection with the foundation logs was ob- 
served when the building was torn down and it was 
found that, instead of rotting, they had petrified and 
become like stone. This was noticeable where the foun- 
dation pillars had become imbedded in sand. 

Except for slight damage caused by loose boards the 
building suffered no ill effects from the hurricane of 
last August. 


MAY MAKE KRAFT PAPER. 


Experiments Being Conducted to Utilize Southern 
Yellow Pine Waste. 








OsHKoSH, WISs., Oct. 19.—That kraft paper purchased 
in European countries at a cost of approximately a mil- 
lion dollars to the users in the United States may some 
time soon be made from the waste products of southern 
yellow pine is indicated by a series of experiments being 
made at the Forest Products Laboratory in Madison. 
While the experiments have not been completed so as 
to insure a finished kraft product as yet, some satisfac- 
tory results along these lines have been made, it is re- 
ported. The refuse of the yellow pine is burned up. The 
experiments indicate that a heavy wrapping paper may be 
made from the product, but so far the work has not ad- 
vanced far .enough to insure the manufacture of the 
exact duplicate of waste paper. This country imports 
practically 25,000 tons of this paper annually and it sells 
for approximately $40 a ton. 





SAYS USE OF WASTE IS NOT FEASIBLE. 


GREEN Bay, W&., Oct. 20.—J. T. Phillips, manager 
of the Diamond Lumber Company, this city, and a mem- 
ber of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, does not think the plan of that organ- 
ization to utilize hardwood ashes in making potash is 
practical. He said he was not conversant with the meth- 
ods as outlined by the officers of the association but 
thought it would be difficult to secure hardwood ashes 
for the reason that mills cut both hard and soft wood. 
In discussing that phase of the matter he said: 

The mills cut both hard and softwood and the sawdust is 
all thrown into the furnace so that the residue remaining 
would be a combination of hardwood and softwood ashes. 
It is seldom, if ever, that a mill cuts hardwood alone. 1 
doubt if there is a mill in the State that is cutting hardwood 
only. 


FORMER HO00-HOO ARRAIGNED IN COURT 


Sr. Louris, Mo., Oct. 20.—W. M. Stephenson, former 
scrivenoter of Hoo-Hoo, was arraigned in the criminal 
division of the St. Louis Circuit Court on Tuesday. He 
was charged under the statute with ‘‘embezzlement by 
office’’ and on request of his attorneys the trial was post- 
poned for about ten days. Meanwhile Stephenson is out 
under bond. 


LUMBER PRICES STIFFEN DAY BY DAY. 


Conditions Likened to 1906 Boom—Most 
Mills Must Close Books to Orders. 








Business 





JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Oct. 16.—Save for the fact that 
only a small percentage of the sawmills in this territory 
are running night, business in outward appearance closely 
resembles that of the boom period of 1906. The mills in 
Georgia and Florida have in most part taken on all the 
business that they can handle, the bulk of them being 
filled up with orders to last until the first of the year. 
Further than this they have not seen the wisdom oi 
booking, although the business has been offered. 

The anxiety is no longer with the mills, but with the 
buyers. The territory at present is full of buyers for 
eastern and interior concerns who are utterly unable to 
find placement for their schedules. Price temptations, 
which would ordinarily prove effective, are no longer of 
avail for the plain reason that the mills cannot cut beyond 
their capacities. 

Temptation to open up the throttle and run night and 
day is strong, but thus far the manufacturers have heeded 
the warnings of former experiences and have not listened 
to the siren song. While business is better than it has 
been for more than two years, the mill men do not propose 
to repeat their former mistake of overproducing. Instead, 
they will wait until there is no longer the slightest pos- 
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sibility of a drop in the market before they put on double 
shifts. 

Competition of interior lumber in the eastern markets 
is said to have become totally eliminated. Business has 
showed so much improvement in the interior markets that 
the mills in that territory have gone back to their regular 
trade, leaving the Atlantic coast mills free to supply the 
trade which it has always looked upon as its own. Oc- 
tober has therefore witnessed an almost complete re- 
juvenation of trade volume, with prices materially im- 
proved all along the line and getting stronger with each 
day. 





PLAN LAW TO BAR SHINGLES. 


Shreveport (La.) Building Inspector Champions Ordi- 
nance to Restrict Use of Wood in City. 


SHREVEPORT, La., Oct. 19.—The long expected new 
building code has reached the city council, but the vote 
on initial reading will not take place for probably two 
weeks or longer, owing to the council’s plan to thoroughly 
digest all sections and to give the interested public op- 
portunity to be heard. City Building Inspector Strube 
McConnell, who explains that the proposed new code con- 
tains data from codes of other cities, estimates that if 
the proposed measure is adopted by the council it will re- 
duce the expense of the citizens from $21.57 to $4 per 
capita for fire protection, losses, risks ete. In a preface 
statement, the inspector gives much space to plans for 
eliminating shingle roofs on all new buildings, also 
plans to curtail construction of wooden buildings in the 
fire district. Wooden shingles are especially attacked 
on the ground that they mean greater fire risks than 
composition roofs. Some of the lumbermen have ob- 
jected and a strong protest is planned before the coun- 
cil. Inspector MeConnell has addressed the following 
oficial communication to City Commissioner George 
Thurber, department of publie safety, which may bring 
forth more protest from the lumbermen: 

SHREVEPORT, La., Oct. 12, 1915. 
Hon. GEORGE THURBER, Commissioner of Public Safety. 

Dear Sir: It is said that some of the lumber interests 
are objecting to the passage of an ordinance prohibiting 
shingle roofs on new buildings within the city of Shreve- 
port. 

In this connection we would like to ask two pertinent 
questions : 

First: Why is it that the eleven lumber plants in 
Shreveport have their mills, lumber sheds ete., all covered 
with composition roofing? Why do they not use shingles? 

Second: Why is it that throughout the length and 
breadth of Louisiana all the lumber mills, even in the 
most isolated sections, have all their buildings covered 
with composition and iron roofings? Why is it that praec- 
tically all the dwellings built for mill operators through- 
out the country sections where there is very little or no 
fire protection, are covered with fire-resistive roofings? 
Why do they not use shingle? 

The solution to the whole problem is to be found in 
the enormous profit made in cheap shingles. Yours truly, 

StTRUBE McConneELL, Building Inspector. 





CHANGE IN LAW FAVORS WOOD. 


Proposed New York Ordinance Amended to Allow 
Shingles Outside of Fire Limits. 


New York, Oct. 16.—There has been considerable agi- 
tation regarding the proposal to restrict the use of 
shingles outside the fire limits as proposed in the pre- 
liminary draft of the ordinance which has been intro- 
duced into the board of aldermen, affecting the use of 
roofing. Section No. 1 provides that any roofing here- 
after placed on any wooden building within the fire 
limits shall be of approved incombustible materials, pro- 
vided that any existing shingle roof may be repaired 
at any time to an extent of not more than 25 percent of 
its surface. 

Section No, 2 as originally introduced was as follows: 

Any roofing hereafter placed on any wooden building 
nearer than 20 feet to any lot line or nearer than 50 feet 
to any other building, within the suburban limits, shall be 
of approved incombustible materials, provided that any ex- 
isting shingle roof may be repaired at any time to an extent 
ol not more than 50 percent of its surface. 

There was a heavy protest against this second section 
which practically prevented the use of shingles in sub- 
urban districts and after much discussion this section 
as been amended to read as follows: 

Nothing in this chapter shall prevent the use of wooden 
shingles outside the fire limits on any building which under 
the provision of this chapter is of wooden construction. 

This ordinance as amended has been introduced into 
the board of aldermen and a public hearing will be held 
October 21 in the aldermanie chamber, city hall. The 
lumber interests will be well represented and in case 
any change is proposed, another public hearing will be 
asked for. 





ALABAMA COMMUNITY SPFAKS. 


Through its board of trade, Tuscaloosa, Ala., has sent 
« Message to the world regarding the resources of Tus- 
caloosa and Tuscaloosa County. This message is in- 
trusted to an unusually attractive little booklet entitled 
‘‘Tusealoosa District of Alabama,’’ which is well illus- 
‘rated and contains interesting descriptive matter. The 
county is situated at the very end of the Appalachian 
foothills in Western central Alabama and embraces 1,346 
‘quare miles or 861,440 acres. The pictures in this little 
‘olume give an idea of the attractiveness of the city of 
lusealoosa. Special attention is given to the timber and 
lumber interests. 


A WORD BROKER’S EFFUSION. 


Ready-Cut House Standing Out of Doors Escaped 
Fury of Gulf Storm. 


Readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are probably 
familiar with the brilliantly glowing verbiage used in 
advertisements in the general press of the ready-cut 
house plan concerns, but the advertising genius responsi- 
ble for these effusions does not confine himself entirely 
to costly advertising space, but upon occasion is not above 
producing in a similar vein a small envelope enclosure 
of modest size—but whose modesty is most largely 
exemplified in that one way. There comes to hand from 
a well known Michigan city such a piece of advertising 
literature illustrated with the cut of a house which is 
herewith reproduced. This is a ‘‘Lewis-built home’’ at 
Galveston, Tex., concerning which the writer, according 
to the letter reproduced (with suppression of the date 
of its writing) says: 

On the whole, I am very well pleased. As you will see 
from the enclosed photograph, it has a pleasing effect and 
its construction is very substantial, as evidenced by its 
having come out unscathed from our late 120-mile hurricane, 
although in a very exposed position. 

This may be taken as the text of the little sermon 
which is preached by the rest of the circular. The 
illustration is herewith offered as exhibit A, in evidence 
of its ‘‘pleasing effect.’’ The formula for the produe- 
tion of such a house would appear to be: Take one 
medium-sized barn, add one poreh, and doors and win- 
dows quantum suf. 

It is not, however, the architectural beauty of this 
abode upon which most emphasis is placed in the com- 
ment upon the letter. It is the fact that it still stands 
in Galveston, notwithstanding the 120-mile hurricane. 
Presumably the fence in front was also Lewis-built as 
it still stands, notwithstanding it was in an exposed 
position. We gather that this house was out of doors 
at the time of the elemental disturbance referred to 
and that it was not situated in a sheltered valley or in 














READY-CUT HOME SAID TO HAVE PASSED THROUGH 
GALVESTON STORM UNSCATHED. 


the lee of any of those protecting mountains for which 
the topography of the Galveston region is noted. 

The ad-writer rose to a supreme flight of genius when, 
in commenting upon this letter, he said: 

Galveston’s great stone sea wall failed to stand the strain. 
Yet a Lewis-built ready-cut home, erected in one of the most 
exposed parts of the city, subjected to the terrific beating 
of the waves and wind, came through unharmed and in per 
feet condition. 

Certain engineering journals have commented upon 
the damage done to the Galveston sea wall and appear 
to have ascribed it not to any deficiency of the structure 
itself, but to the fact that in some places earth back fill 
or embankments were used where stone should have been 
employed to prevent erosion and undermining of the 
wall. However, the remedy for this situation is obvious, 
or rather two remedies. The first is that Galveston might 
provide itself with a Lewis-built ready-cut sea wall and 
thus be prepared for the next hurricane; but since Lewis- 
built houses themselves are invulnerable, why not rebuild 
those which were recently wrecked, of Lewis-built ready- 
cut construction and thus do away with the necessity of 
any sea wall? It is understood that while the sea wall 
in some ways failed to stand the strain, yet it did pre- 
vent another repetition of the previous disastrous flood. 
But, should such a flood again occur, presumably a 
Lewis-built house upon a certain required stage of water 
would rise and float securely away, another ark of safety! 
We understand that there were a number of houses in 
Galveston in existence before the recent storm which are 
still standing. If all these are Lewis-built ready-cut 
houses the enterprising projectors of that building idea 
are somewhat modest in not calling attention to the fact. 

But we are neglecting the text of the circular and par- 
ticularly its climacteric conclusion, which is worthy of 
reproduction in full as follows: 


Lewis-Quality Counts in a Storm Like This! 


Think of the sense of security our owners have when com- 
fortably housed in one of our ready-cut homes—no need of 
their worrying about the average earthquake or flood. They 
know that their Lewis-built home is constructed in such a 
manner as to withstand anything of this nature, because 
they have noted its construction, seen the size and strength 
of the materials used, seen the square nailing surfaces made 
so by special machinery, and have watched the erection from 
the start to the finish. Faith in its construction; pride in 
its completion; comfort in its occupancy, are three reasons 





why our owners are our friends and our friends are satis- 
fied with their Lewis-built homes. 

And there you are! You are told not only that Lewis- 
built homes are the real thing, but are given a little 
glimpse into the reason which make them so; ‘‘the 
square nailing surfaces made so by special machinery’’ 
should have special attention. Those manufacturers of 
building material who have hitherto been in the habit of 
providing contorted, convoluted, serrated, imbricated 
or other nailing surfaces in the design and manufacture 
of their structural materials should learn a lesson ere it 
be too late. It is, of course, true that square nailing sur- 
faces can not be provided by ordinary machinery such 
as saws, sizers, planers and the like and that the theory 
of square nailing surfaces has not yet received sufficient 
consideration in that primitive stage of evolution which 
is still characteristic of the carpenters’ and joiners’ 
trade. There is, however, some hope of progress in the 
future in this direction, providing the idea has not been 
sewed up by patent, copyright or the trade-mark of 
the winged sphere which stands for Lewis-built homes— 
and which in itself is a cause of mental confusion. If 
the sphere be intended to portray a hot-air balloon, why 
the need of wings also? 

Galveston is not far from Beaumont and in Beaumont 
there was once upon a time an oil boom and a large 
frame hotel, since vanished, where the oil men were wont 
to gather of an evening and spin their yarns. Here, 
among the anecdotes that passed around, was one of an 
enterprising wildeat oil company promoter, who in his 
advertising literature, after painting the prospects in 
glowing words and promising prompt and generous divi- 
dends, added: ‘‘In fact, we will authorize you to deduct 
your first dividend of 10 percent from the cheek which 
you send us in payment for your stock. No one else 
has made this liberal offer.’’ The oil company promo- 
tion game has languished and the writer of such litera- 
ture has sought other fields for his genius; but as long 
as there is a gullible public there will be word-brokers 
to play upon their credence with high-flown language. 





SOUTHERN COMPANY GETS ORDERS. 


Italian Government Purchases Yellow Pine Entirely— 


Call for More May Follow. 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

SAVANNAH, GA., Oct. 21.—The largest order for pine 
lumber, timber and crossties ever placed by a single 
buyer in the United States and embracing thus far ap- 
proximately 47,000,000 feet, has been captured by the 
Southern Pine Company of Georgia. 

The material is purchased by the Italian Government, 
which will utilize the yellow pine, of which the order is 
entirely composed, in trench work and in the construe- 
tion of military railroads. Henry P. Talmadge, presi- 
dent of the Southern Pine Company, who handled the 
negotiations from the New York office, is in Savannah to 
arrange the transportation question, the Italian Govern- 
ment ‘having agreed to provide ships at various ports. 

The order may be increased to 80,000,000 feet at the 
option of the Italian Government. The order now at 
hand is composed of 29,000,000 feet of boards, 15,000,000 
feet of timber ranging from 2x4 inch to 12x12 inch in 
dimension, and 6,500,000 feet of crossties. The boards 
may embrace anything from 1x6 inch to 1x12 inch in 
width and of random length; or, in other words, lengths 
are not specified. 

Because of the recent increase in demand for all classes 
of pine material among the mills of Georgia and Florida, 
which has burdened these interests with as many orders 
as they can conveniently handle, it is probable that only 
a small portion of the total order can be placed with the 
millmen of this and nearby States. The contracting par- 
ties are therefore seeking the material in the Southwest, 
where large stocks are reported to be eut and ‘‘on 
sticks’’ ready for immediate shipment. The urgent char- 
acter of the business may be readily understood when it 
is announced that inspections will be very easy, ‘‘square 
edge and sound’’ being in fact the principal standard 
for grading. 

Officers of the Southern Pine Company announce that 
all of the order has been placed with milling interests 
except perhaps about 6,000,000 feet. This also will be 
placed within the next few. days. Much of the material 
which will be used in filling the order has already been 
conveyed to primary ports and is now awaiting ships 
for the ocean haul on a hurry order basis, and a portion 
of it has already been forwarded. Mills west of the 
Mississippi River, as well as those east of it, have taken 
a great deal of the order. Genuine rejoicing is in order 
in the southern yellow pine producing States, as the 
cleanup very likely will immediately restore the lumber 
market to a decidedly more healthy condition. 

It is estimated that a string of flat cars to accomodate 
the entire order would reach from Savannah to Jackson- 
ville, and that fifty steamers with 1,000,000 feet capacity 
each will be necessary to convey the complete order to 
Italian ports. 





SHIPMENTS ALMOST DOUBLE. 


KALISPELL, Mont., Oct. 18.—Shipments of lumber for 
September, as reported by members of the Montana Larch 
& Pine Manufacturers’ Association, were 22,284,848 feet, 
as compared with 7,505,257 feet for the corresponding 
month of 1914, an increase of 14,779,591 feet or 196.92 
percent. Shipments for the first nine months of 1915 
aggregate 110,887,896 feet, as compared with 82,452,110 
feet for the first nine months of 1914, an increase of 
28,435,786 feet or 34.6 percent. The members report a 
stock on hand October 1 of 105,484,000 feet, as com- 
pared with 92,529,000 feet on hand October 1, 1914, an 
increase of 12,955,000 feet, or 14 percent. 
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CITY LAW BARRING SHINGLES PROVES EXPENSIVE. 


New Orleans Gale Tests Roofings — Shingles Remain Intact While Slates Are Blown Away — Loss From Leaking 
Roofs Greater Than Town Ever Suffered or Will Suffer by Fire. 








age to interiors. It can easily be guessed what the rains 








Cottage and Barn at Jordan Avenue and St. Claude. The Barn, 
ding a Shingle. The Home, Slate-Roofed, Lost Enough Slates to Supply a 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Oct. 18.—‘‘The city law which 
prevents the use of cypress shingles on new houses in the 
residence district caused a bigger loss than New Orleans 
ever had by fire or ever will have.’’ 

So read one of the ‘‘ads’’ carried in local newspapers 
a few days after the storm of September 29. Its applica- 
tion has been emphasized, driven home, so to speak, by 
the driving rains of succeeding days. One day last week, 
for example, about five inches of rain fell within twenty- 
four hours. Of the innumerable slate and other non- 
wooden-shingle roofs damaged by the hurricane, it is 
probable that less than 1 percent had undergone perma- 
nent repair. The vast majority had not been touched. 
Some had been protected temporarily by tarpaulins or 
tar paper—which did not, in most cases, keep out an all- 
day downpour. The result, of course, was further damage 
to house interiors, and large gobs of it. Householders 
who fondly fancied that they would come clear, so far as 
interiors were concerned, with repapering, found their 
plaster, sozked by the persistent rains descending through 
the crippled roofs, falling on floors, or carpets or mat- 
tings and steadily increasing their repair expense. The 
weather perversity plus the anti-shingle roof ordinance 
has added a lot to the ‘‘ first cost’’ of the storm. And 
it is understood that most of the tornado insurance pol- 
icies do not cover the damage suffered by reason of leaky 
roofs, which makes these losses even more exasperating 
to the prudent property owners. 

Moreover, the work of roof repair is going to require 
many days. A well-known slate company advertises, in 
this morning’s paper, that it is ‘‘absolutely unable to 
cope with the situation’’ confronting it. It has, accord- 
ing to the published statement, received 6,420 orders for 
repairs, out of which it has selected 474 which it feels 
compelled to accept. It adds: 

After making a thorough examination of several hundred of 
these roofs we find the damages so extensive that it would 
require our entire force more than four months’ time to com- 
plete this work alone. We have worked night and day to find 
our way out of this situation, but have found the question an 
impossible one. We feel it our duty to call on those who have 
placed orders with us to take their individual cases in their 
own hands and have their work done as promptly as possible, 
as it is hardly possible for a badly damaged roof to be exposed 
an unreasonable length of time, considering the extremely un- 
certain weather conditions. 

The same concern has recommended action by the Con- 
tractors’ & Dealers’ Exchange to bring in outside slaters 
to rush repairs. The exchange has organized emergency 
crews to make temporary repairs at the rate of $1.85 an 





Roofed with Cypress Shingles, Came Through Without Shed 
School, with Resultant Damage to Interior 


hour, to which must be added 
the cost of the materials 
used. These temporary jobs 
will have to be replaced with 
permanent work in due sea- 
son, which will add to the 
cost. Finally, it is com- 
plained that not a few of the 
laborers who have blossomed 
out as ‘‘contractors’’ since 
the storm are neither experi- 
enced nor responsible, and 
that much of their ‘‘ perma- 
nent’’ repair work may have 
to be done over again. 

All of this emphasizes the 
legend of the cypress shingle 
“¢ad’’ at the top of this arti- 
cle. It is physically and vis- 
ually emphasized further by 
such contrasts and compati- 
sons as are illustrated by two 
of the accompanying cuts 
One represents the plight of 
a cottager at Jordan Avenue 
and St. Claude Street, whose 
barn was roofed with cypress 
shingles and came through 
intact, while the home, in the 
same yard and only thirty 
or forty feet away, had its 
slate roofing ripped off by 
the square yard. Picture No. 
2 depicts two houses on Es- 
planade Avenue, near Galvez. 
One, of reasonably modern 
construction and roofed with 
slate in conformity with the 
existing ordinance, was prac- 
tically unroofed. The other 
separated by a 30-inch alley- 
way, is more ancient and had 
the good fortune to be cov- 
ered with cypress shingles. 
It came through without 
shedding a shingle. The 
question is not so much one 
of roof repair as one of dam- 
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Two Cottages in Esplanade Avenue, near Galvez. The Cypress Shingles Stayed Put; the 


Slates, It Will Be Noted, Did Not by a Considerable Majority. 


An Impossible Condition 





j during and since the storm have done to the unlucky 
|  slate-clad structures, whereas the shingle-roofed interiors 
escaped rain-damage. 

Picture No. 3 gives a close-up view of a roof on Gravier 
Street, near St. Charles—in the heart of the business dis. 
trict. Its damage is typical of many thousands of similar 
roofs. Once the gale got a toe-hold under the slates it 
ripped them off singly and by battalions. And thousands 
of them are still ‘‘ripped’’ today—nearly three weeks 
after the storm. The photographs from which these cuts 
were made are three of many taken for Secretary Geo. E, 
Watson, of the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, to back with absolute proof the claim that the ey- 
press shingle stayed put while other kinds of roofing 
materials got up and got, leaving their luckless owners, 
plaster, paper, furniture, floor coverings, floors and all 
at the mercy of the rains. Object lessons like these are 
scattered about all over town, and are having their ef- 
fect. Outside the city the demand for shingles has per- 
ceptibly increased. Inside the fire limits the anti-shingle 
ordinance stands in the way of return to a roofing that 
will ‘‘stay put’’ and is shown to be virtually storm proof, 

The fire risk argument against shingles may be ex- 

(Concluded on Page 57.) 





We desire to infarm the public that we are absolutely unable to 
fope with the situation that now confronts us. Namely, repairs to 
storm damaged slate roofs. 
We have received six thousand, four hundred and twenty orders for 
repairs. From these, we have accepted four hundred and seventy- 
four orders that we felt compelled to accept owing to their close 
connection in a business way. : 
After making a thorough examination of several hundred of these 
roofs, we find the damages so extensive that it would require our 
entire jorce Mure than four months’ time to complete ubsis work alone. 
As we have numerous contracts for new roofs, contracted prior to 
the storm, that will have to be given prompt attention when ready 
for roofing, we find that we could not devote all of our force on 
repair work without neglecting our contract work, therefore the 
repair work would be indefinitely postponed, and we feel it our duty 
to: call on those who have placed orders with us to take their in- 
dividual cases in their own hands and have their work done as 
promptly as possible, as it is hardly possible for a badly damaged 
roof to be exposed an unreasonable length of time, considering the 
extremely uncertain weather conditions. 
We have worked night and day trying to find our way out of this 
situation, but have found the question an impossible one. 
We shall be pleased to furnish any of our clients with any and all 
kinds of the necessary roofing materials they may need to restore 
their roofs in proper shape, as we are in a position to furnish them 
from our stocks promptly. 

Respectfully, 


Jordy Bros. Slate Co, 


823-25 Julia Street 















“Close Up” View of Damaged Slate Roof, Illustrating How Many of Them Behaved During 


the Storm. Roof of Building on Gravier Street Near St. Charles, 
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ADVISES AS TO LUMBER NEEDS OF UNITED KINGDOM. 


British Columbia Forester Reports on Opportunities for Canadian Douglas Fir Manufacturers—Declares Campaign of 
; Education Essential—Points Out Where Competition Is Likely to Occur. 


British Columbia did a very wise thing when it sent 
H. R. MacMillan, who was its chief forester and as 
well a lumberman of experience, on a mission of lumber 
trade promotion in foreign countries and especially 
in those making up the British Empire. Ever since 
his departure more than a year ago he has been send- 
ing to the Dominion Government at Ottawa and pro- 
vineial Government at Victoria remarkably valuable 
reports. He has a knack of getting at vital things in 
a trade situation. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has 
hitherto quoted from some of his reports, particularly 
in regard to the trade in the United Kingdom. One 
of the latest is too voluminous for reproduction in full 
but lumbermen of the United States as well as of 
Canada will be particularly interested in parts of it. 
He is carrying on his researches with the interest of 
British Columbia fir exporters in mind and writes 
especially for their benefit, but he deals with competi- 
tive matters, like the competition of southern yellow 
pine with fir and of Washington and Oregon fir with 
that of British Columbia, and in a general way gives 
much advice needed by those who would enter the 
trade. The report under consideration begins as fol- 
lows: 

So far as the United Kingdom is concerned there are 
two problems of interest to Canadian shippers of Douglas 
fir: 

1. The probability of an increase in the use of this 
wood in the United Kingdom. 

2. The means to be adopted to increase the proportion 
of Canadian Douglas fir from the 15.9 percent of 1914 to 
a more creditable showing. 

Mr. MacMillan does not think that the use of 
lumber in the United Kingdom will materially increase, 
and so he says that ‘‘any increase in use of Douglas fir 
will therefore follow only on the displacing of some 
other wood’’; and the extent to which Douglas fir 
will displace its competitors will depend upon its price 
for heavy construction as compared with American 
pitch pine, and its price in lower grades for cheap work 
as compared wth European timber, chiefly Swedish, 
Norwegian and Russian sawed lumber, which is im- 
ported annually to the value of $150,000,000. Also, 
there are ignorance as to its uses, inadequate liner ser- 
vice to Great Britain from Douglas fir ports and a 
comparatively small quantity of wood used for interior 
finish. As to competition with pitch pine he says: 


Pitch pine is the timber now used in Great Britain 
for those purposes for which Douglas fir is used in 
western Canada. It is the wood upon which the British 
purchasers have relied for nearly all timbers in sizes 
over 3 inches by 9 inches. It is also used for joists, 
studding, flooring, joinery, interior finish, car building, 
fittings of public buildings, cheap furniture, and large 
quantities are consumed in various manufactures. An 
attempt to extend the use or sale of Douglas fir brings 
it into immediate competition with pitch pine, which is 
thoroughly well known, while Douglas fir is not so well 
known, although the latter is recognized as superior to 
pitch pine. Douglas fir sales must be governed, with 
two exceptions, by the extent to which it may be sold 
at pitch pine prices. The exceptions are in wide clears 
and timbers (or logs as they are called in England) 
over 16-inch by 16-inch by 40 feet, neither of which 
are produced in pitch pine, and for which Douglas fir 
shippers control the price. 

About 150,000,000 feet of pitch pine is imported into 
Great Britain yearly. A large part comes in the form 
of logs 10-inch by 10-inch and up, averaging 30 to 382 
cubie feet contents each, solid measurement. The larg- 
est logs in such a shipment are about 16 by 16-inch by 30 
to 40 feet, although there are few of them. These logs 
before the war averaged 65s per load in price, or about 
$26 a thousand feet. Smaller logs, 6-inch by 6-inch to 
‘-inch by 9-inch, are imported at an average of 50s per 
load or $20 a thousand. Large quantities of the logs 6- 
inch by 6-inch to 9-inch by 9-inch are used in the mining 
districts. 

While a large proportion of the logs is imported to be 
used in construction works without further resawing, 
many are also sold to timber merchants operating saw- 
mills, who carry the logs in stock and resaw them to 
the order of customers. It was formerly the custom of 
merchants to buy all or nearly all their pitch pine re- 
quirements in the logs, sort the logs and resaw them for 
decking, clears for flooring and joinery and planks. In 
recent years, however, merchants have been abandoning 
this practice and have instead imported much of the 
pitch pine as sawn lumber in the grades established by 
the shippers. 

‘ Prime Pitch Pine. 

Prime pitch pine, a clear grade, is extensively used for 
church and chapel decoration and finish, pews, stairs, 
balusters, office counters, flooring, ceiling and general 
joinery work. It is imported in 1-inch by 7-inch, 1-inch 
by 9-inch, 10 feet to 20 feet long, 2-inch-3-inch by 9- 
inch-11-inch, 16 to 30 feet long, 1-inch by 6-inch to 1%- 
inch by 6-inch, 1%4-inch by 8-inch-9-inch, averaging 20 
feet long, at cif. prices varying from £16 to £18, 
usually averaging £1710s a standard, or $42.15 a thou- 
sand. Larger sizes 3-inch-6-inch by 9-inch-16-inch by 12 
feet-24 feet, used for remanufacturing into interior finish 
and for industrial purposes, cost £19-26 a standard, or 
about $45.60 a thousand. This lumber is imported rough 
and is remanufactured to suit the particular require- 
ments of the customer. 

Edge grained pitch pine flooring is handled in small 
quantities. There is small demand for any special floor- 
ing stock and an even smaller demand for edge grained 
material. Edge grained pitch pine is usually cut 1\%- 
inch by 6-inch, averaging about 16 feet in length, and 
sells c.i.f. for £28 a standard, or $67.20 a thousand feet. 

Large quantities of pitch pine kiln dried saps are im- 
yorted. This timber is usually 1-inch by 4-inch, 1-inch 
by 6-inch, 1-inch by 7-inch, chiefly the smaller sizes, 12 








feet to 20 feet in length, and costs about £12 a standard, 
or $28.80 a thousand. Kiln dried saps are used in large 
quantities for school furniture, tramway seats, linings 
and fittings, wooden beds and similar articles. 

Prices That Must Be Met. 

The iower grades of pitch pine, used in rough construc- 
tion, for the purposes te which Douglas fir would be 
adapted, are imported at very low prices. The following 
prices, which ruled early in 1914, may be taken as an 
indication of the prices that must be met: 


Per standard. Per 
Grade. £ «8 4. M feet 
6” X12” timbers ....ccccsccccee 12 10 9 $30.00 
3 x. OF Rio Brie: os ccs. ceeds ake oO 28.80 
3” x 9” merchantable .......... 10 10 9 25.20 
Square edged and sound boards... 9 0 O 21.60 
These prices, of course, fluctuate greatly and differ 


slightly in various ports. 

When freight rates become normal again and are ad- 
justed on the basis of using the Panama Canal, Douglas 
fir shippers will undoubtedly be able to compete suc- 
cessfully with pitch pine logs, and to a growing extent 
with the deals and boards. Pitch pine prices will be 
continually increasing, and each year will see the pros- 
pects for successful competition growing better. 

Only the most important uses of pitch pine have been 
named. The railway companies use large quantities in 
their building and construction departments and there 
are also to be taken into consideration the many thou- 
sands of factories continually using this wood in the up- 
keep of particular equipment, or as a raw material in 
turning out manufactured articles. The factories and 
railway companies which, as well as the builders, buy 
from the timber merchants, are accustomed to the use 
of pitch pine in the grades and at the prices named 
above, and will be led to the use of Douglas fir only 
as it is offered to them by the importers at prices lower 
than those ruling for pitch pine. 


Lumber Trade in Northern Europe. 


Here follows an interesting description of the lumber 
trade of northern Europe. Though stumpage is high, 
the low price of labor and low transportation rates to 
England make competition with spruce and red pine 
very difficult. The British have used these woods, Mr. 
MacMillan says, for so long that they are thoroughly 
familiar and satisfied with the defects of the wood. 


They have developed a system of finishing their build- 
ings which enables them to use timber, provided it is 
sound, regardless of the number of knots it may con- 
tain. Although the British insist upon the very best of 
clear timber and the highest grades obtainable for cer- 
tain industrial uses in ship and car building and in some 
public buildings and expensive private dwellings, prac- 
tically no clear or select timber is used in over 95 per- 
cent of the buildings of the country. In the ordinary 
British house, store or office all woodwork is heavily 
covered with paint and the floor is a mass of knots. The 
builder, the owner, and the tenant are satisfied with this 
class of timber and do not want a better grade unless 
it can be offered at a lower price. 


Trademarks. 


Then follows a very interesting description of white- 
wood and redwood sizes and grading system and per- 
haps one of the most important statements is in regard 
to the system of marks whereby the shipper identifies 
his lumber. Descriptive and grade terms are loosely 
used and can not be sharply defined. There are no 
written grading rules and no two ports and no two 
shippers ship just the same grades. Consequently, 
what are called grades individually made must be 
known by experience. 


British timber importers have thus come to attach a 
great deal of importance to a trademark and when the 
brand of a certain shipping firm has become known for 
uniformly good shipments they will pay a higher price 
for lumber so branded. Similarly when a certain ship- 
ping district has been shown to export timber of a higher 
quality or superior nature for working, they will pay 
higher prices for wood from that district. 


The use of the trademark in fir is thus suggested, 
but more strongly indicated is a close adherence to 
standard, defined grades. 

Standard Grades Must Be Maintained. 

As the grades are not clearly defined for the European 
timbers and as they are so variously applied, the custom 
of arbitration on shipments has been universal. The 
buyer, when buying a certain grade, bases his price on 
what his knowledge and experience of that particular 
brand have been in the past. The contract allows the 
buyer fourteen days after the arrival of the goods to 
make a claim for arbitration if the shipment is not satis- 
factory. If the goods are not satisfactory the buyer and 
the agent in England, acting for the shipper, examine 
the shipment to determine if it conforms, not to the 
theoretical grade, but to the average maintained by this 
particular shipper in the past for the grade under dispute. 

It therefore becomes important for Douglas fir ship- 
pers, if they wish to avoid claims, to maintain a constant 
interpretation of grading rules. A shipment that estab- 
lishes an average quality superior to the grade called for 
will cause trouble with later shipments if the shipper is 
not prepared to adhere to this superior standard for 
future shipments. 


Mr. MacMillan returns to the peculiarities of the 
British market and the British buyer as affecting 
Douglas fir. He says that the British tradesman is 
slow to buy a new article if he can still secure the 
old one of the old quality and at the old price, and 
that he has a long memory for any defect or supposed 
defect which the new article may show at its first 
trial. He instances some unfortunate experiences of 
the English with Douglas fir that have prejudiced 
many of them against it. 

The people who hold these beliefs are buying pitch 
pine even where fir of a superior quality is offered at 
the same price because they are firmlv convinced that 
fir is unsuitable for their purposes. The opinions are 
worth considering. They show in some cases that the 
person helding them has probably received a shipment 
which arrived in poor condition. as many did when the 
timber went around the Horn bv sailing vessel. They 
show also that the market will be greatly increased 


when the buyers are all satisfied as to the qualities of 
the timber. 


Educational Campaign Necessary. 


He urges an educational campaign. He says that at 
present one or two railways use Douglas fir in all 
buildings and bridges and in car construction. Many 
others do not use it as yet because they believe it is 
not strong nor durable enough. Some shipbuilding 
districts use it extensively; other very lightly. It is 
the same in the building trades. 


Opinions and habits change slowly in Great Britain 
but the change from pitch pine to fir is likely to be as- 
sisted by the growing price of pitch pine and the in- 
evitable deterioration of quality due to the exhaustion 
of the forest, which is now seen in the small logs and 
large proportion of shortleaf and loblolly shipped. This 
deterioration of quality and increase in price, well recog- 
nized in the timber trade in England, affords an excellent 
opportunity for supplying engineers and architects with 
definite information on the durability and strength of 
Douglas fir. Architects should also be’furnished with in- 
formation as to the best method of_ varnishing and 
staining the wood for interior finish. The treatment of 
fir in this manner is not understood in Great Britain. 

The use of Douglas fir by the War Office will be of 
the greatest assistance in broadening the market. There 
was a large stock on hand in the country when’ war 
broke out. Since that date the arrangements made by 
the Department of Trade and Commerce that the War 
Office and Admiralty should use Canadian Douglas fir as 
far as possible instead of pitch pine have led to the im- 
portation directly, by the Government and by dealers sel!- 
ing to the Government, of between 40,000,000 and 50,000,- 
000 feet. This timber has been used for poles for military 
telegraphs, tent poles, pontoons, military bridges, 
trenches, railway sleepers and many articles being manu- 
factured in connection with the war. 

* aa * 

The frequent liner service from pitch pine ports to all 
English, Irish and Scotch ports has been of great ad- 
vantage in developing the pitch pine trade. -A merchant 
could buy any specification of pitch pine large or small 
and have it delivered in less than a month. At the same 
time if he bought fir he had usually to take a cargo, wait 
two to four months or more, and run the risk of the 
cargo deteriorating. The interest charges also increased 
the cost of the timber to the consumer. Naturally only 
a few merchants were in a position to buy the timber 
under such conditions, and they bought it only in speci- 
fications unobtainable in other woods. 

The present liner service from Douglas fir ports, though 
not nearly so good as from pitch pine ports, is glready 
encouraging many merchants to buy Douglas fir who 
never bought it before. The effect of this new custom 
will be cumulative. 


Cheap Stuff in Favor. 

Mr. MacMillan says that wood for interior use is 
restricted to the windows and their casing, the floors, 
the baseboards and the stairways. The wood, used for 
these purposes is either very cheap, which is heavily 
painted, or.very good, which is given natural finish. 
The very cheap is overwhelmingly the more important 
of the two. He speaks of the big demand for doors 
being largeiy for cheap stuff, while for the better 
class of buildings they are manufactured locally from 
high grade hardwoods and so the fir door has not 
entered into the trade as yet. The same is the case: 
with floorings, which in nearly all buildings are sound 
but very knotty. Moldings, baseboards, ete., are made 
locally from cheap woods. Pitch pine is used in 
flooring to some extent, concerning which Mr. Mac- 
Millan says: 

Pitch pine floorings are used in public buildings. Im- 
ported sizes ‘are 14-inch by 6-inch, 7-inch, 8-inch, cost 
about $67 c.i.f. for rough clears. The 14-inch by 7-inch- 
8-inch is cut and dressed to 1%-inch by 3-inch matched. 

In halls and public buildings 3-inch by 38-inch pitch 
pine blocks are used, 2 feet or more in length, sawn 
edge-grained. The normal price is about $28.80 to $33 
a thousand feet. 

As to Douglas fir finish he says: 


The wide Douglas fir clears imported during the last 
two or three years have been used to a certain extent 
for interior finish. As the builders and architects be- 
come more familiar with the use of fir finish they will 
use it in large quantities. The chief sale will be in clear 
boards and planks for floors, inside joinery such as stair- 
cases and panels. The growth of the trade may be ex- 
pected to be slow. Three-ply fir veneer is adapted for 
the uses as panels, for which wide clears are purchased 
and if put on the market, should gradually develop a sale. 

Where Competition Is Likely to Take Place. 

Sharp criticism is made of Canadian promotion of fir 
exports and this is interesting to American readers 
as well as Canadians because it indicates where trade 
competition is likely to take place and how., Mr. Mac- 
Millan says: 

It is quite certain that if the use of Douglas fir in 
Great Britain should suddenly increase rapidly, Canada 
would only share to a limited extent in the growth of 
trade. The present organization of the trade is such 
that out of eleven agents or brokers, who handle over 
98 percent of the Douglas fir imported into Great Britain 
and to the continent, eight represent American shippers 
and two of the others do a small liner business. 

Still, Mr. MaeMillan points out one advantage of 
Canadian fir in that it is believed to be closer grained 
than the American and, further, there is a growing 
sentiment in favor of Canadian woods. He closes with 
a plea for a strong shipping company to be formed in 
British Columbia to handle the export of Douglas fir 
and other woods. This has already been undertaken in 
Washington and Oregon, and to that extent the Ameri- 
can shippers are in advance of those of British Colum- 
bia. Altogether, the article, which is above briefly 
reviewed, is full of information of interest not only to 
Canadian producers and shippers, but to those of the 
United States and not only to those who are interested 
in fir but in yellow pine, for between those two woods 
the competition for very important classes of foreign 
trade lies. 
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CALIFORNIA PLANT A MODEL OF CONSTRUCTION. 





Economical Methods Practised in Manufacturing 500,000 Feet of Pine Daily—Mechanical Equipment Uptodate In 


One of the best illustrations of the pioneering work 
done by lumbermen, making possible human habita- 
tion and community development in hitherto unset- 
tled regions, is found in what has been accomplished 
by the Red River Lumber Company at Westwood, 
Cal., where during the last three years it has de- 
veloped its western manufacturing operations. West- 
wood is on the eastern slope of the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains at an elevation of nearly 5000 feet. It 
is reached from San Francisco in a circuitous manner 
by way of the Southern Pacific, going to Fernley, 
thirty miles east of Reno, Nev., and thence in a 
northeasterly direction back into California, ending 
at Susanville. Through sleepers run from San Fran- 
cisco to Susanville, and then one must change to a 
local train and go thirty miles in a westerly direc- 
tion, climbing around the hillside and through virgin 
pine forests to Westwood, where in three years has been 
built a model industrial community. 

During the summer months Westwood may ' be 
reached a little more directly by taking the Western 
Pacific from San Francisco to Keddie, leaving the 
city in the early evening and arriving at Keddie in 
the early morning, and thence by auto stage forty 
miles to Westwood; but this route can only be taken 
during the dry season when the roads are good. Go- 
ing from the east to Westwood one branches off at 
Fernley, Nev., and goes direct to Susanville and 
thence to Westwood. 

It is an interesting trip, from Fernley the train 
going for miles through desert regions of sagebrush 
and sand, for twenty-five miles skirting Pyramid 
Lake, a most interesting body of water with a series 
of low mountains on its eastern shore and pyramid 
shaped island at one end from which the lake gets its 
name. As one nears Susanville stock and agricultural 
sections are traversed where irrigation projects have 
changed the deserts to fields of alfalfa and grain and 
pastures for stock. : 

Susanville was for many years a quaint old town 
without any railroad and when the Southern Pacific 
e mpleted its line from Fernley to Susanville, and 
on to Westwood, to give an outlet to the big lumber- 
ing operations in the territory the Red River Lumber 
Company was to establish there Susanville had a 
little boom as a result, just like big cities have, and 
its streets were paved with asphalt; brick blocks and 
hotels were constructed, and it now has the air of an 
enterprising little city, although somewhat overbuilt. 
It is possible that large lumber operations will some 
time be established on the level land below the town, 
the latter being located somewhat on the slope of an 
elevation rising up from the plains extending for miles 
away. 


RECOGNIZED VALUE OF CALIFORNIA TIMBER. 


Thomas Barlow Walker, of Minneapolis, Minn., 
president of the Red River Lumber Company and 
head of the Walker family that has for so many 
years been a prominent factor in the Minnesota lum- 
ber industry and is destined to be even more so in 
California sugar and white pine manufacturing, went 
to Minnesota in the early days and worked with a 
Government surveying party, laying out section lines 
through timberlands in the northern part of the 
State. Possessing that keen foresight that charac- 
terizes so many successful business men, he realized 
that timber would eventually become valuable. 
Every dollar that he could get he put into timber 
lands in Minnesota and although for a half century 
or more he has been a factor in lumber manufactur- 
ing there his efforts were concentrated upon acquir- 
ing timber. Realizing a score of years ago that the 
future field of pine manufacture lay in California, he 
began acquiring timber lands there, until now the 
Red River Lumber Company possesses a vast area of 
timber on both sides of the Sierra Nevada Moun- 
tains in northern California, extending almost to the 
Oregon line. 

The first operations of the Red River Lumber Com- 
pany in California were at Westwood, where in less 
than three years from the forest wilderness there has 
grown up a prosperous, busy manufacturing city of 
over 3,000 people in direct communication by rail- 
road, telegraph and telephone with the outside world. 


Business Organization a ‘‘Family Affair.’’ 


Besides T. B. Walker, president, the other officers 
of the Red River Lumber Company are his sons, 
Willis J. Walker, vice president; Gilbert M. Walker, 
vice president; Fletcher L. Walker, treasurer, and 
Archie D. Walker, secretary. The directing head of 
this industrial organization is Willis J. Walker, whose 
home is in Minneapolis and who spends much of the 
summer months at Westwood. Archie D. Walker, the 
youngest son, looks after the company’s operations 
at Akeley, Minn., where it has sawed approximately 
100,000,000 feet of pine lumber a year for a number 
of years, and is this year making its last cut. He 
makes his headquarters at the general offices at the 
family home in Minneapolis, and in a general way is 
also looking after the sales of both the Minnesota 
and California plants. Fletcher L. Walker formerly 
had charge of the Akeley plant, manufacturing and spe- 
cializing in logging, manufacturing and the mechan- 
jeal end of the business. It fell to his lot to do the 





All Particulars—Community Development a Feature of Sawmill Town. 





pioneer work in constructing the California plant 
and much of the credit of what has been accomplished 
there is due to his untiring efforts. 

Fletcher Walker went to Westwood in August, 1912, 
and has since been away but three days, and then 
only in his automobile accompanied by his family 
for a recreation tour over the mountains. There was 
nothing there but timber when he arrived and he 
immediately set about building a small mill equipped 
with a single band to saw lumber for construction 
purposes, the machinery for which was ‘‘toted’’ in from 
Doyle, on the Western Pacific Railway, a distance of 
about sixty miles. The lumber made in the little 
mill was used to build the town homes for employees 
and the new mill plant, which was put in operation 
in July, 1914. Early last year the small plant burned. 


The Mill That Is Different. 


In the mechanical construction and arrangement of 
the plant Fletcher Walker states that he has built 
what he terms a ‘‘freak plant,’’? yet he has based 
everything on the experience of years in manufactur- 
ing pine lumber on a large scale and from a thorough 
and careful study of the principal lumber plants of 
the country. 

The mill is two stories high, having a low roof of 
the sawtooth design to admit light, and it is equipped 
with three especially constructed band mills, all dou- 
ble cutting, and all made by the Diamond Iron 
Works, of Minneapolis. One is an 8-foot band run- 
ning a 45-foot 14-inch saw, of fourteen gage, and 
the other two are 6-foot wheels, with 34-foot saws, 
fourteen inches wide and of sixteen gage. There is 
also a horizontal band resaw, especially constructed 
design, operating a saw 35 feet long, twelve inches 
wide, of sixteen gage. 

These four rigs, operating two 10-hour shifts daily, 
turn out a little better than 500,000 feet on an aver- 
age, and the main floor of the mill contains space for 
a double cutting band, which will be installed in the 
future, materially adding to the capacity. 

There are twelve ‘‘North Coast Dry Kilns’’ and 
twelve more are being constructed, it being the in- 
tention to have forty kilns eventually. About half 
of the output is put through the kilns and the bal- 
ance is placed in units of from 1,500 to 2,000 feet 
in a package with white fir stickers between and 
taken on flat cars by a 20-ton Ohio locomotive crane 
to the yard and piled. This is an economical way 
of piling the lumber, as it does not have to be re- 
handled. There is an east and west transfer by elec- 
tricity for the lumber going to the kilns, sheds and 
cutting up plant, and a north and south transfer by 
gravity. 

Economically Built, Without Frills. 

The box factory is immense, being 228 feet wide 
and nearly 700 feet long, one story high with saw- 
tooth roof. There are a number of planers in one 
end of the box factory, and nearby under a separate 
shed are two other big planers, with spur tracks 
alongside, as there are alongside of the box factory, 
with facilities for loading eighty cars at one time on 
five or six different tracks which are planned es- 
pecially to facilitate loading. Every machine about 
the plant is driven by electricity. Mr. Walker ex- 
plains that operating by electricity the buildings are 
far separated, thus avoiding the bunching of the 
buildings around a large power plant, and the one 
story construction with flat and sawtooth roof is 
economical and lessens the fire risk. 

Instead of having the filing room in the upper story 
of the mill it is in a one story building alongside 
with windows on all four sides of it, admitting plenty 
of light. Being outside of the mill there is no noise 
or vibration and the saws are taken under the mill 
and raised to the band wheels, instead of being low- 
ered as when the filing room is above the sawing 
floor. The band saws are thinner than usual, saving 
in waste in kerf. The refuse is ground in especially 
built large hogs; in fact, everything is especially con- 
structed and is different about the plant, compared 
with other plants, but the construction was guided 
by common sense and the builders are endeavoring 
to work out practical problems by having a mill eco- 
nomically built, without any frills, that will manu- 
facture lumber at the minimum cost. So much for the 

lant. 

‘ A MODEL INDUSTRIAL COMMUNITY. 


The Red River Lumber Company has built over 500 
houses for its employees at Westwood and has not 
yet enough to take care of the 1,500 and more on 
its payrolls and their families, numbering over 3,000 
in all, that comprise the community. Streets were 
laid out and graded and sidewalks built, water and 
sewers put in and steam piped through the streets 
for heating the homes at a nominal charge during the 
cold months; all of this is done by the company. 
The company owns the town property entirely and 
it conducts every business operation, insuring excel- 
lent service. There are several hotels or boarding 
houses for the single employees with dining rooms 
alongside. A comfortable little hotel is operated for 
the traveling public and those of the employees and 
families who when they first arrive are unable to 
get cottages to live in. 








There is an excellent hospital three stories high, and 
two resident physicians, a dentist and several nurses 
are in attendance. There is a nine-room school house and 
this summer a summer school is being carried on at 
the expense of the company, as it thinks it is bet- 
ter to have the children over 10 years of age in 
school part of the time at least than running about 
doing nothing. Three hours are devoted to school 
work in the morning, largely out of door work, with 
domestic science, manual training and games in the 
afternoon, three teachers being employed. 


The Community Club. 


There are two features of particular interest and 
worthy of mention at Westwood. One is the club for 
employees, which is one story high, as are the store, 
office and other buildings other than homes and the 
hotels, in the entire community. There are nineteen 
pool and billiard tables and two bowling alleys in 
the club, besides long tables loaded with magazines, 
periodicals and papers, including several copies of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, for the employees to read. 
On one side is a soda fountain and lunch counter, 
where all kinds of soft drinks are served. No liquor 
is obtainable nearer than Susanville, thirty miles 
away. The company believes absolutely in a dry in- 
dustrial community, not only for the moral welfare 
of the employees but their physical welfare as well, 
and from an economic standpoint finds there are less 
costs in the way of damage claims for accidents as 
a result of prohibiting intoxicating liquors. The club 
is open from early morning until midnight, or as 
long as anyone desires to stay. On the wall is a 
good suggestion; it says: ‘‘Why not write that let- 
ter home to Mother now? Stationery furnished free.’’ 

Adjoining the club house is a motion picture 
theater, where some of the best plays are reproduced, 
there being a show every night and unusually good 
ones on different occasions. On Sundays church serv- 
ices are held in the theater, preceded by moving pic- 
tures, which helps increase the attendance. 


The Big Store. 


Another important feature is the company’s gen- 
eral store, which without doubt is the largest store 
of its kind in the western country at least. O. L. 
Lunt is the manager, and he evidently knows his 
business. An idea of what is sold is obtainable from 
the fact that two leading makes of automobiles are 
kept in stock in the show window, prescriptions are 
put up, watches are repaired and jewelry is sold; in 
one end is the ice cream and soda water department 
with tables for ladies and children; all the latest 
papers and magazines, including the AMERICAN 
LLUMBERMAN, are to be found in the news department; 
the newest popcorn machine furnishes pop corn hot 
all the time; at the other end is the undertaking de- 
partment, where caskets of all sizes can be seen, 
while outside at a little distance is a morgue. The 
store has in stock all kinds of clothing of the latest 
design and fashion for men, women and children; 
groceries, hardware, carpets, art goods, fresh fruit, 
and conducts a meat department, including a cold 
storage warehouse in which from 80 to 100 beef are 
handled monthly. 

The company maintains a stock farm several miles 
out, on the meadows, where it has in pasture over 1,500 
head of stock from which the community is sup- 
plied with milk and cream. It also operates a steam 
laundry, and in fact there is hardly any service that 
is not provided at Westwood by the Red River Lum- 
ber Company. 

The man who carries out the details in supervising 
the entire business at Westwood is R. F. Pray, who 
has been with the company since a boy. He was at 
Akeley, Minn., for years, and since at Westwood. 
He is big, strong and an energetic and hard worker. 

Chester Priest is the auditor. He was formerly for 
years with the Fresno Flume & Lumber Company, at 
Clovis and Shaver, Cal. The big general office build- 
ing is also one story high and has ample room for the 
large force of clerks, stenographers and private offices 
for the officials. In San Francisco Charles R. Wisdom 
maintains a sales office in the Monadnock Building. 
He has had a long experience in California pine lum- 
bering, from the tree to the market. 

Nearby, on a little elevation, is the artistic home 
of Fletcher Walker, sided with pine slabs. The in- 
side is not only comfortably but artistically furnished. 
During the three years of hard work at Westwood, 
without interruption, Fletcher Walker has had the 
companionship of his estimable wife and three chil- 
dren. Mrs. Walker works earnestly for the better- 
ment of the community. She takes great interest in 
the church work and her charming voice is heard 
in the choir every Sunday. The small social functions 
are directed by her. When an employee’s family 1s 
ill she lends a helping hand. She is thoughtful and 
considerate and the hundreds of employees and their 
families are devoted to her. She teaches a Sunday 
school class of big boys and many youngsters will 
grow up to be better men because of her influence. 
For recreation she rides on her favorite horse miles 
and miles through the forest. 

From their lawn is a splendid view of Mount 
Lassen, twenty-nine miles away, the California moun- 
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I. Fletcher L, Walker's Artistic Westwood Home. 2. R. F. Pray’s Westwood Home. 3. Office of the Red River Lumber Company. Westwood Home of Willis J. Walker. |. & 
The Nine-room School House. 6. Unit Yard Piling by Locomotiv rane. 7. Partial View of Big Company Store. 8. The Community Club at Westwood. 9. Travyersiny 


Nevada’s Sage Brush Plains Alongside Pyramid Lake en Route to Westwood. 


VIEWS ABOUT THE PLANT OF THE RED RIVER LUMBER COMPANY AT WESTWOOD, CAL., SHOWING ALSO HOMES OF SEVERAL OFFICIALS. 
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tain that in the last year has developed into an active 
voleano. At the time of one of its worst out- 
breaks the atmosphere was filled with black smoke, 
barring the sunlight, but no ashes fell at Westwood, 
but they were blown eastward into Nevada, many miles 
away. 

owe the stately pines a little distance away 


stands another artistic home, also sided with pine 
slabs, where Willis J. Walker and his family reside 
when they are at Westwood. Just back of Fletcher 
Walker’s home is a large modern house with a well 
kept lawn, the home of Mr. Pray. Elsewhere about 
the town, as the community grows, the big pines are 
being chopped down, the streets extended and comfort- 


— 


able homes built for employees and their families. 

Here is without doubt to be found a most sue. 
cessful illustration of industrial community develop. 
ment, showing how the lumberman, the forerunner of 
civilization, pioneers his way into primeval forests 
and, as a result, prosperous communities made up of 
happy homes of contented people spring up. 





HEAVY SHIPMENTS DECREASE YELLOW PINE STOCKS, 


DISCUSS DIFFERENCES IN GRADING RULES. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Oct. 19.—The meeting of the grading committee of the Southern 
Pine Association, of which W. J. Haynen, of Hattiesburg, Miss., is chairman, was held 
at the Gayoso Hotel in this city yesterday. L. L. Daugherty, of the Daugherty-McKey 
Company, of Valdosta, Ga., was present as an official representative of the Georgia- 
Florida Saw Mill Association for the purpose of discussing differences in the rules of 
the two associations. Mr. Daugherty did not have a written proposition from the 
Georgia-Florida association but brought out a number of points relative 
to the grading rules that were thoroughly discussed. The discussion de- 
veloped that there are no serious differences between the rules that would 
prevent a merger of the associations as practically all the points raised 
are those that the grading commitee of the Southern Pine Association have 
discussed from time to time and many of which while meeting with the 
approval of the grading committee have been found impractical of realiza- 
tion for the present. 

At the conclusion of the conference the following resolution was adopted 
by the grading committee of the Southern Pine Association: 

Resolved, That after a thorough discussion of the grading rules of the Georgia- 
Florida association represented at this meeting by Messrs. L. L. Daugherty, of the 
Daugherty-McKey Company, Valdosta, Ga., and J. A. McIntosh, vice president and 
general manager of the Stuart Lumber Company, Brinson, Ga., and of the rules of 
the Southern Pine Association, that there is no reason or no conflict in the rules 
whatever to prohibit either a consolidation of the two associations or the manu- 
facturers of the Georgia-Florida Association joining the Southern Pine Association 
individually ; 

And that we, the grading committee of the Southern Pine Association, will see 
that the Georgia-Florida district is represented on all committees and extend to 
them the service of the grading.bureau. We will also see that they are represented 
on the grading committee should they see fit to join the Southern Pine Association. 

The committee also approved a suggestion that a teacher of grades be 
appointed whose duty it shall be to visit the mills and enlighten mill 
inspectors‘ on the proper interpretation and application of rules. This 
service is to be in addition to the present mill inspection service, the idea 
being that this teacher of grades will occupy a sort of auxiliary position 
and will pass upon the highest technical questions that may arise. 

The grading committee also approved a suggestion for the employment 
of a man to bear the title of ‘‘trade missionary’’ whose purpose it shall 
be to travel among the consumers of lumber giving them the benefit of 
his knowledge of southern yellow pine, its grade and its proper uses. 

A report was submitted by the special committee appointed to confer with 
the United States navy department on a revision of navy specifications, 
this committee having met in the office of the association in New Orleans. 
H. T. Wright, industrial manager of the construction department of the 
United States navy located at Algiers, La. The committee reported excel- 
lent progress and that future meetings are to be held. 

Final action was taken on the new timber specifications which have been 
held up by some details, and these have been forwarded to Secretary Mar- 
burg, of the American Society for Testing Materials, which society will 
officially pass upon the specifications on Thursday, October 21, and extend 
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to the Southern Pine Association permission to issue the rules under the copyright 
of that association. The American Society for Testing Materials is a scientific body 
whose backing and endorsement will be of great help in securing general recognition 
of these rules, this society already being recognized in the steel and cement trades 
where its grades are standard. 

The committee on yard stock specifications was instructed to prepare new rules for 
Nos. 1, 2 and 3 common boards and strips and to submit a report at the next mecting 
of the grading committee. 





SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE CUT AND SHIPMENTS. 


The statistical supplement of the Service Bulletin of the Southern Pine 
Association under date of October 14 gives the complete report of cut and 
shipments covering reports made from 160 mills of subscribers to that asso- 
ciation. This report shows that with three more mills reporting in August 
the production for September was 8.7 percent in excess of that for August. 

Shipments for the month exceeded those of August by 10.9 percent. at 
the same time exceeding the production for September 9.35 percent. Not- 
withstanding the increased production in September over that for August 
the report shows a reduction in stocks in September of 39,098,966 feet or 
11,306,000 feet more than stocks were reduced in August. A further analysis 
of the figures shows that had production in September been kept down to 
the same basis as that for August, instead of a reduction of 39,098,966 feet, 
there would have been a reduction of 72,895,000 feet which would have 
added much strength to the southern yellow pine situation. Since May 1 
there has been a total reduction of southern yellow pine stocks, as shown in 
the reports of the mills to the Southern Pine Association, of practically 
119,000,000 feet. 

Coincident with the decrease in stocks there has been a gradual strength- 
ening in prices and the yellow pine market is stronger today than it has 
been at any time for the last two years. This being true, any movement on 
the part of the manufacturers to increase production at this time would seem 
to be a fatal error. 

Because of the intervening Christmas and New Year holidays and the 
usual repair work done at that time, that there will be a considerable reduc- 
tion in stocks in December and January is almost certain and if night runs 
are avoided and production is held down to a normal basis until after the 
turn of the year, southern yellow pine will without doubt have reached a 
position in the market that will afford much more satisfaction to the manv- 
facturer than he has been able to derive from the business for years. 

Statistical reports as given below show a volume of business in September 
of 125.3 percent of the total production. 

In connection with the monthly reports is also shown a new trade barome- 
ter, giving the position of production, orders and shipments, with the accom- 
panying notation that whenever shipments or orders are below production, 
experience indicates an over production with consequent lowering of values; 
experience indicates that whenever shipments or orders are above production, 
values increase, provided production does not increase at a greater ratio 
than shipments and orders. The statistical report is as follows: 
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STOCKS ON HAND SEPTEMBER 1, 1915—SEPTEMBER CUT AND SHIPMENTS, AND 
STOCKS ON HAND OCTOBER 1, 1915. 
~ 160 SUBSCRIBERS’ MILLS. 
































No. of On Hand September September | Stocks on Hand 
Mills September | ut Shipments October | 
iamsiana.. ... -..- - 55 448,910,036 160,621,183 182,902,260 426,628,959 
SS es 29 216,177,642 78,630,192 85,307,175 209,500,659 
Arkansas_________- 18 199,520,676 54,323,095 57,314,498 196,529,273 
Mississippi____-_- _ - 35 166,011,495 78,556,846 81,641,413 162,926,928 
Alabama_______--- 14 56,539,549 25,923,476 25,623,583 56,839,442 
Oklahoma_:_____- 3 29,741,116 8,139,840 11,909,772 25,971,184 
OSS ea A 22,612,568 9,363,866 9,399,164 22,577,270 
es ae I 11,126,452 1,714,870 2,124,069 10,717,253 
(seorgia.........- l | 1,314,000 1,115,337 1,265,737 1,163,600 
? | 160 | 1,151,953,534 418,388,705 457,487,671 | 1,112,854,568 
| | 





SEPTEMBER SHIPMENTS WERE 
SEPTEMBER DEMAND WAS 
STOCKS ON HAND DECREASED 


ee eee, 109.35, OF PRODUCTION 
PGi tT eet RR Seen 125.30% OF PRODUCTION 
3.40°, = 39,098,966 FEET 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF SAME SUBSCRIBERS’ MILLS—1915 AND 1914 


(149 MILLS.) 
= j j l = — 
| Stocks September | | September Cut | September Shipments | Stocks October | 
| No. | __ *) TS (EP tde ia Se, DCL HE CIOL NAS, (Sw a oe Ea oe 
Mills | | | 
cere mee pie en | _1914 NOS 1 aes 1 a0. | ANS} DS | 
| j | 
Louisiana | 442,546,317, 406,242,023 | 158,834,307 | 156,316,380) 180,869,545 135,637,303 | 420,561,079) 426,921,100 
Texas 28 | 213,497,296! 231,253,157 | 77,492.615| 74,274,547| 84,248,089) 68,131,172 | 206,741,822) 237,356,532 
Arkansas. _. 18 199,529,676 171,959,802 | 54323095, 53,801,952, 57,314,498) 49,438,483 | 196,529,273; 176,323,271 
Mississippi 31 159,457,222) 142,713,874 | 74. 832,185) 75,623,175\ 77,804,445, 68,038,612 | 156,534,962) 150,238,437 
Alabama _-- 9 52,254,906 46,777,750 | 21,768,200) 21,017,559) 21,610,265) 19,298,118; 52,422,841; 48,497,291 
Oklahoma 3 29,741,116! 30,556,394 | 8,139,840) 8,537,629) 11,909,772, 5,717,500) 25,971,184) 33,376,523 
Florida 2 4 22,612,568 22,895,463 | 9,363,856) 7,687,607) 9,399,164) 8,341,593 | 22,577,270; 22,243,477 
Missouri | 11,126,452 9,153,452 1,714,870! 1,832,630! 2,124,069, 1,474,395 | 10,717,253) 9,511,697 
Georgia 1 1,314,000 678,089 | 1,115,337 999,748| 1,265,737 873,565 | 1,163,600) 804,272 
Total : 149 | 1,132,080,553) 1,062,230,024 497,684,315 490,093,227 446,545,584 357,010,741 | 1,093,219,284] 1,105,312,510 
Less 11 Mills, no | j | 
report 1914..._.| II 19,872,981 10,704,390 | 10,942,087! | 19,635,284) 
* 160 | 1,151,953,534 418,388,705 457,487,671| |1.112,854,568 ~ 
NOTE—*Agrees with totals of first Statement. 


SEPTEMBER I, 1915—STOCKS ON HAND INCREASED OVER SAME DATE 1914 
OCTOBER |, 1915-STOCKS ON HAND DECREASED FROM SAME DATE 1914 
SEPTEMBER, 1915—CUT MORE THAN SEPTEMBER, 1914 

SEPTEMBER, 1915—SHIPMENTS EXCEED SEPTEMBER, 1914 

OCTOBER |, 1915—STOCKS ON HAND DECREASED SINCE JANUARY 1, 1915 
OCTOBER |, 1914—-STOCKS ON HAND INCREASED SINCE JANUARY 1], 1914 


69,850,529 Feet or 6.58% 
12,093,226 Feet or 1.10%, 
7,591,088 Feet or 1.90% 
89,534,843 Feet or 25.08%, 
56,033,321 Feet or 4.88% 
45,922,402 Feet or 4.34% 





CUT AND SHIPMENTS, 1915 AND 1914, BY MONTHS. 
A ; 
































SAME MILLS 
1915 1914 
Month Mills 
3 Cut Shipments Cut Shipments 

Sanuary-=--===--=- 149 329,674,062 333,499,023 374,841,047 397,008,492 
February______-__- 149 337,237,158 309,165,113 364,183,753 351,868,089 
| eater 149 402,627,863 379,759,386 401,547,495 377,746,895 
a 149 394,386,811 387,022,305 418,053,036 399,586,013 
Be, 149 387,366,362 397,547,001 406,843,230 408,041,920 
hie ef 149 388,312,576 386,571,406 398,705,098 408,034,540 
file es 149 389,817,623 429,678,632 405,945,289 436,331,796 
a 149 372,485,508 395,837,149 402,511,585 391,172,872 
September--____--- 149 407,684,315 446,545,584 400,093,227 357,010,741 

Totals9 Months..| 149 3,409,592,278 | 3,465,625,599 | 3,572,723,760 | 3,526,801,358 | 
NINE MONTHS OF 1915 SHIPMENTS WERE. _.--- — 101.64% OF PRODUCTION 


NINE MONTHS OF 1914 SHIPMENTS WERE 98.60% OF PRODUCTION 


EXPORTS OF LUMBER AND TIMBER THROUGH SOUTHERN PORTS. 
SEPTEMBER 5th TO OCTOBER 2nd, 1915. 
































| PINE | | 

Parnes i OTHER KINDS | 

| 1] | 

FROM | Lumber || Timber \ Total 

i - ee | 

| Feet % | Feet % |i Feet | % 

| | 

i ie: a PF A es = coe i | i ee 
Pensacola. - 6,936,000 74.7 1,771,000 19.1 i 568,904 | 62 || 9,275,904 
obile___- 6,050,911 52.4 4,360,255 38.6 4! 1,123,635 | 9.0 || 11,534,80! 
Pascagoula. 500,000 OS eo SRE ake aoe ae. 500,000 
Gulfport __. | 13,693,000 84.8 | 2,440,000 15.2 | Bete _.------| 16,133,000 
New Orleans. _- | 5,512,198 46.4 |) 1,260,371 10.6 5,103.636 43.0 | 11,876,205 
Sabine Pass. - | 345,883 RMON ra on ee tk RES teeny he |e 8) 
Galveston _- | 1,227,525 St a eae 222,000 | 15.4 | 1,449,525 
Key West... | 2 Ae 8...) 144,000 | 88 | “1.652000 
Tampa.......... [<I UD ates coe eee Dna | i 
St. Andrews Bay : 640,000 100.0 }j_..._. retake BR Tee ees ,000 
Port Arthur. : 2,424,534 16.9 i 11,884,028 83.1 hs eee | : 14,308,562 
Jacksonville... 1,295,000 kD’ j...--.-- BA 53,000 | 4.0 1,348,C00 
Fernandina... | 1,982,000 100.0 | eiigoetins ian sick swans 1,982,00° 
ERR ae Ba eR a | —__—_—_______— Pease SS eT eT: (SS ee 

Totals___. | 45,819,051 61.3 | 21,715,654 29.0 7,215,175 97 74,749,889 

het oe. Quar- | | 

ter from June 6 to Sep- | i! 
tember 4, 1915. _______. | 123,662,783 59.7 || 43,523,244 21.1 || 39,718,806 19.2 || 206,904,833 
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The seeming conflict that always has been waging between indi- 
vidual and society has given rise to many theories regarding the 
respective rights of each and some interesting experiments have been 
made to demonstrate the soundness of communism on the one hand 
and of individualism on the other. Experience, however, has seemed 
to prove that the greatest progress in civilization is achieved when 
the widest possible field is left to individual initiative. Yet there is 
unquestionably a field in which the community as a whole can 
perform functions that can not be performed by the individual and 
that are at the same time essential to the welfare of the individual 
as well as to the welfare of society in the aggregate. Just where 
the line shall be drawn, just how far the individual may go without 
interference from the community, is a difficult question to resolve. 

There are and doubtless always will be persons who hold that the 
individual is everything and the community nothing; that true wisdom 
consists in pursuing one’s own private ends with little, if any, regard 
for the welfare of other individuals or of the community as a whole. 
In fact, it is difficult to persuade the average man that society—the 
community as a unit—has a vital interest in his manner of conducting 
his affairs. But the trend of development has for a generation ap- 
peared to be toward greater interference in and supervision of the 
activities of individual citizens, has seemed to be toward emphasizing 
and enlarging the sphere and the activities of the community. 

This trend of public sentiment is prominently displayed in statutes, 
but it shows itself in other ways hardly less’ vital. Community 
building—organized effort in behalf of the community welfare—is 
one of its most significant manifestations. Men have begun to see 
that their larger success is inextricably interwoven with the progress 
and prosperity of the community, and they have seen that they must 
not only conduct their own private ventures in a way that shall not 
injure society but that they must devote some of their own energies 
to promoting the public weal. Just as in time of war they would 
hasten to the defense of the flag, so in times of peace they hasten to 
the defense of those principles, policies and institutions that are 
essential to human progress. 

If merchant and farmer can agree that the continued existence and 
prosperity of the community are essential to the happiness of both, 
perhaps they can agree upon a plan that shall perpetuate the com- 
munity’s prosperity. If, however, the merchant will not concede that 
he owes anything to the community and if the farmer declares that 
the community is not essential to his prosperity, both merchant and 
farmer, and of course the community, will suffer. As matters now 
stand, each thinks the other at fault. While the merchant declares 
that the community can not exist without him and that he can not 
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CTRINE OF LARGER INTERESTS. 


exist without the patronage of the rural resident, the farmer insists 
that it is a matter of indifference to him whether merchant and 
community exist or not, as he is independent of them. 

These opposite opinions owe their origin wholly to the fact that 
the merchant wishes to sell to the farmer merchandise that the latter 
needs and of necessity must buy somewhere. That is to say, one 
of the difficulties that confront the rural community and threaten its 
existence is purely commercial. But there are others that are purely 
social. There is little, if any, difficulty of a social character between 
farmer and merchant, but lack of social advantages in a measure 
determines the trend of traffic as well as of population, and accordingly 
though the merchant may offer merchandise of a desirable quality at 
an acceptable price if his community is devoid of social advantages 
and by these are meant churches, schools and places of amusement— 
he need not expect to hold his trade and the community need not 
expect to retain, not to say gain, population. 

Moreover, inasmuch as the merchant must have patronage in order 
to maintain his existence, the farmer can not complain of lack of 
assortments of merchandise, of unreasonably high prices, of lack of 
any other merchandising facilities if he does much of his trading, 
especially the more desirable part of it, elsewhere. Nor need he 
expect that the social advantages already mentioned will be provided 
in a community that is without profitable and extensive commercial 
activities. He would not expect to derive profit from a farm unculti- 
vated; he should not expect that fine churches, good schools and 
splendid amusements shall be provided in a_ poverty-stricken 
community. 

Briefly summarized, community building is a doctrine of larger 
interests. It demands that the farmer shall look beyond his corn 
rows and wheat fields and that the merchant shall cast his vision 
beyond his counters and his “cent-percents.” Each must recognize 
the rights and legitimate functions of the other and both must 
recognize the superior rights of the community. Not only mutual 
concessions, but increased activities in behalf of the community, are 
necessary. Both farmer and merchant must find time and opportu- 
nity to perform service in behalf of the community. As they partici- 
pate in community activities they will discover more interests in 
common than they had theretofore supposed to exist. To express 
the change of sentiment arising from this codperation someone has 
advised the citizen to “get acquainted with his neighbor; he may like 
him.” So it will be in every community; if men get better acquainted 
they will form new friendships. Where friendship exists concession 
and codperation are easy. Community building is the doctrine of 
cooperation carried into effect for the benefit of the community. 











DEVELOPMENT NOTES. 


THe Young Men’s Branch of the New Orleans Asso- 
ciation of Commerce is taking steps to codperate with 
similar organizations throughout the United States. A 


to increase its membership, teams have been formed and 
premiums are offered for those securing the most new 
members, 

* * * 

Bankers and farmers of Louisiana are cooperating to 
make the Parish fairs of the State of greater value to 
the people who exhibit at and visit them. It is the pur- 
pose to make these exhibitions more purely educational 
in character and to place the exhibits under the jurisdic- 
tion of competent persons, farm advisers for example, 
who will see that the exhibits are properly arranged and 
who will undertake to stimulate friendly rivalry among 
exhibitors with a view of improving the exhibits them- 
selves from year to year. 

* * * 


_Av ITs annual meeting in Lincoln, Neb., the Farmers’ 
Union declared its opposition to the sending out of mere 
theorists as farm advisers and asked that hereafter 
advisers be required after taking their agricultural 
courses to engage in practical farming and ‘‘make good’’ 
at that before undertaking to advise practical farmers. 
There undoubtedly is some ground for this complaint on 
the part of the farmers, for some of the advisers are 
mee boys who have not had the practical farm instruc- 
hon that is only to be derived from holding the handles 
ot a plow. It is easy enough to plan more in fifteen 

‘nutes than can be accomplished on a farm in as many 
S; and it is easy enough also to picture farming 
Operations in the most glowing colors if chinch bugs, 
cut worms, drouth and flood are left out. The success- 
f\. farmer is he who knows how to combat these enemies 
anc maintain his courage throughout the battle year after 
Year, Scientific methods and seientific instruction have 
‘ar value on every farm and they are not to be under- 
&s.mated by any means; but facts are stubborn things, 
anc it is idle to disregard them in the operation of a 
farm for a livelihood or for profit. Many a boy who is 
tircd of the drudgery of the farm takes an agricultural 
course and then undertakes to tell others how to farm. 
There will always be more or less drudgery connected 








ACHIEVING LARGER SUCCESS. 


Success in a single vocation is hardly sufficient 
4 L Se nowadays to satisfy the ambitious and capable * * #* 
vigorous campaign has been begun by the association man. When he has made a success in his private 
affairs he is likely to enlarge his interests and to 
seek for opportunities to exercise his ability in 
other fields. Generally this disposition to enter 
other fields manifests itself in a participation in 
public-community-affairs. 
cessful man commonly is the man who is most 
likely to take an interest in the public welfare. 

So true has this always been that men who par- 
ticipate largely in the work of promoting the pub- 
lic welfare are remembered because of that work 
rather than for the success they have achieved 
in the private ventures. 
public benefactions much longer than it does pri- * * #«# 
vate successes. The man who achieves signal suc- 
cess in his business or his profession and then 
refuses to employ his leisure or any part of it in 
behalf of the public is looked upon as narrow and 
self-seeking. Men of wealth have come to under- 
stand this fact and more and more are using both 
money and leisure. to aid their less fortunate fel- 
lows and to promote the public welfare. 

In rural communities are numerous so-called 
“retired” farmers who long before they have be- 
come incapacitated by age have left their farms 
and settled in the villages and smaller cities to 
spend their remaining years in harmless idleness. 
Many of these men could not only confer great 
benefit on their communities by giving their serv- 
ices to the public but they would lengthen their 
lives and increase their happiness by doing so. 
Men formerly active who thus retire are unlikely 
to live long and if they are idle they soon lose 
vigor of both mind and body and become positive 
obstacles to advancement and drags on community 
progress. They soon become known as ‘‘tight- 
wads” and are inclined to oppose every move- 
ment designed to promote the public welfare if it 
What a different place 
would they occupy in the esteem of their commun- 
ities if they joined heartily in movements in the 
public behalf and gave freely of their time and 
money to improve their communities socially, edu- 
cationally and morally. 


That is to say, the suc- 


means Increased taxes. 


with farm work—as there is indeed with all other kinds 
of work—and no one can give free rein to his imagina- 
tion and expect to save his potatoes from bugs and blight 
without the practical work of rotation and spraying. 


THE VALE (Ore.) Civic Club inaugurated a ‘‘ better 
babies contest’’ in which sixty-two babies were entered. 
All the babies were examined, the highest three girls 
standing at 98, 9614 and 96 and the highest three boys 
standing at 96, 9544 and 95 percent. 


* * * 


TWO HUNDRED automobiles and 1,000 boosters were in 
line when the third annual booster trip for the Western 
Washington Fair left Puyallup for Seattle and to visit 
towns along the route. The boosters were met at Seattle 
by the mayor and were escorted through the principal 


The world remembers streets of that city. 


GENERALLY the local merchant is panic-stricken when 
he hears anything about codperative marketing among 
farmers with a view of reducing the cost of reaching the 
consumer and giving to the producer a larger share of 
the price paid by the consumer. The fact is that as mat- 
ters now stand immense amounts of agricultural and 
horticultural products are wasted because of lack of mar- 
keting facilities. While the consumer is paying a high 
price for one-half the fruit he would like to have the 
producer is allowing one-half his produce to rot on the 
trees and vines because he can not make even day’s 
wages for himself after he has paid for his containers 
and the freight on his shipments. It matters not what 
becomes of the retail merchant so long as a class or two 
classes that greatly outnumber him are being deprived 
of reasonable remuneration for their labors and return 
for their expenditures. Of course codperative methods 
of selling need not in the least affect the local merchants 
and they do not lessen his profits at all where they have 
been carried into effect. In fact one could hardly tell 
from the amount of trade in a community whether co- 
éperative marketing is practiced or not. If there is any 
difference the local merchant gets more business and 
more money where producers codperate to market their 
produce than he gets where they do not; for they have 
more money to spend and more leisure to spend when they 
cooperate, 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


How the Raising of Agricultural Specialties Affects Retail Trade—Influence of Celery on Sales—Yard Men Give Their 
Views on the Small Planing Mill, Autotruck Delivery and Cost Estimating. 


WHERE CELERY IS KING. 


Kalamazoo, Mich., is another place widely known 
because of a single industry, and yet it makes its liv- 
ing in so many different ways that one despairs of 
learning about all of them. The first thing I knew 
of Kalamazoo (apologies to all poets) I learned some 
years ago when I happened to be going through the 
city. When the train stopped a man came through 
the car carrying bunches ot celery corded up on his 
arm like firewood; and when I say bunches I mean 
bales. Those of us who live in other parts of the 
country think of a bunch of celery as being the stalks 
that grew together in the same celery family out of 
the same root. But these bales were whole communi- 
ties tied together with cords until the congregation 
was six or eight inches thick; and the man was sell- 
ing these bales at 10 cents a bale! Think of that 
when the grocer on the corner holds you up with a 
self-satisfied smile next Thanksgiving or Christmas or 
whenever you loosen up to the extent of feeding this 
delectable grass to your family. 

So I knew that Kalamazoo was the celery city. It 
is very much the celery city; in fact, it is the celery 
city to the extent of about a million dollars a year. 
This part of Michigan is fortunate in having a large 
number of people of Dutch origin. These Hollanders 
and their children are among the best and most de- 
sirable citizens the country can boast of. They are 
industrious and thrifty and they appreciate and utilize 
the chances that this land offers them. Very often 
they can make comfortable livings and even fortunes 
out of things that native Americans in their search 
for something showy pass up entirely. Such was the 
case in regard to the celery crop. Kalamazoo, ‘‘Ka- 
zoo’’ as it is commonly called, is built on rather low 
ground where two or three creeks flow together. This 
low, marshy muck land is the very thing for celery 
culture, so the Dutch began raising the stuff that has 
made the city eclebrated throughout the entire coun- 
try. A celery farm is seldom more than two acres in 
extent, just the size for a Dutchman to sit down on 
in comfort to smoke his long pipe with the china 
bowl. 

However, don’t get the idea that celery culture is 
a job for a ‘‘gentleman farmer,’’ whatever that kind 
of a person may be. It is a job that tests the whale- 
bone in a man’s back. The celery plants must be 
started in hot beds and later transplanted, and this is 
a job that must be done by hand. Some of the early 
planters raise three crops a season on their land by 
placing the rows four feet apart and putting out young 
plants midway between these rows when the older 
stalks are big enough to be bleached. 


Celery Culture and Lumber Sales. 


These fields are an attractive sight. F. P. Godfrey, 
of the Godfrey Lumber Company, hitched up his Buick 
and. took me out to see some of the lands on the out- 
skirts of the city. The little fields are as clean as the 
traditional Dutch kitchen and the celery stands in 
straight, thick rows and gives off a spicy fragrance 
that made my mouth water. I know a young woman 
who confesses that one of her childhood dreams of 
Heaven was a monster room entirely filled with sacks 
of peanuts where one might go and help himself when- 
ever he wished. I never associated celery with 
Heaven, but I feel good every time I see it coming 
my way; so I may linger in Kazoo until I run out of 
money or the supply of celery gives out. I’m told that 
from July until December three or four solid cars of 
this provender are shipped out every day, and besides 
this there are heavy express shipments. 

The celery business has a direct bearing on the 
sale of lumber, for the bleaching is done by means of 
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“One of her childhood dreams of Heaven.” 








boards. These boards are No. 3 white pine, 10 inches 
wide and 12, 14 or 16 feet long. The tavorite length 
is 14 feet. The celery in some of the fields Mr. God- 
frey showed me was growing in native freedom and 
some was already dressed in wooden petticoats. A 
board is placed on edge on either side of the row and 
staked close to the plants; then the frilly leaves of 
the top shut off the light, and the stalks grow white 
aud erisp. Mr. Godfrey spoke in some wonder. about 
the sales of these celery boards. 

‘‘I’ve asked growers how long a pair of celery 
boards will last,’’ he said, ‘‘and they tell me twenty 
years. And still the lumbermen of the city sell from 
400,000 to 500,000 feet of white pine for this purpose 
every year. If this replaces the lumber that is worn 
out { suppose there are twenty times that amount in 
use, or trom 8,000,000 to 10,000,000 feet. These men 
with the 2-acre farms get ahead and after a while 
own good, modern homes. I’m told that oftentimes a 
man will clear $1,000 from a single acre of this muck 
land in a season.’’ 


Another Agricultural Specialty. : 


While we are talking about these rather unusual 
crops I may as well mention A. M. Todd, the pepper- 
mint king, who lives in Kalamazoo. Mr. Todd, so I 
am told, owns an entire town a few miles west of 
Kalamazoo. He has thousands of acres..of marsh 
lands there that are suitable for the -growing of 
peppermint. In addition he buys from other growers 
in other parts of the country and he distils out the 
essential oil in his big chemical plant. 

‘*Mr, Todd’s method is quite a bit different from 
those of his Dutch neighbors,’’ Mr. Godfrey remarked. 
‘*The Dutch celery growers handle only, as much land 
as they can work themselves. They got used to these 
ways in Holland, and they are not disposed to take 
chances. Mr. Todd has his big farms, and he hires 
an acre of men and does business on a huge scale. It 
is the difference between the Yankee and the Hol- 
lander. Each has to work in his own way.’’ 

The city has other sources of income, such as stove 
works, foundries, paper mills and the like, and there 
are a couple of colleges and an institution where the 
State herds those of its citizens who are a little off. 
Before this stuff appears in print the boosters will 
have held a Prosperity Week celebration with all 
sorts of schemes to call the attention of the general 
public to Kalamazoo and the chances it offers for 
making money and establishing homes. One. of the 
schemes is the giving of a souvenir stalk of celery 
wrapped in a boosting wrapper to each passenger on 
the trains going through the city. 


Sturdiness of am Agricultural Center. 


The business life of Kalamazoo has received a” 


couple of checks during the last two years in the 
failure of the Michigan Buggy Company and of a 
corset company. The latter employed more people, 
but the failure of the former was the more serious 
to the town. The buggy company, which really was 
an automobile company, employed only men, of course, 
and when a man is out of work a family usually is 
without income. A good many men moved away from 
the city and this left hundreds of houses vacant. 
While this may not seem so serious in the case of a 
town of 40,000 to 50,000 people it is enough to dis- 
organize business plans. A man may be getting a big 
salary and stand a little cut and still livé without 
suffering; but his plans are demoralized by the cut. 
Kalamazoo, unlike newer cities, has great resources 
upon which to draw. S. H. Gray, manager of the 
Kalamazoo Lumber Company, said that there is a 
savings bank in the city that ranks as No. 1. in the 
State and has about $4,000,000 in deposits. -He also 
said that the deposits of all the banks amount to 
from $12,000,000 to $15,000,000. With this amount of 
wealth a city is going to get ahead in spite of a few 
reverses, unless something very radical is wrong. 

Kalamazoo is a hemlock town. Many of its neigh- 
bors have gone over to yellow pine for framing lum. 
ber, but hemlock is the old established wood, and the 
builders are slow to change. A carpenter friend of 
mine who is. considerable of a wit told about putting 
up a building with hemlock timbers after long years 
of working with yellow pine and of how pleasantly - 
at home the splinters felt in his hands once more. 
Hemlock is not cut so scant as is the southern pine, 
and carpenters who have gotten used to the former 
don’t like the looks of the latter. It seems skimp 
and skinny and not what it claims to be. Of course, 
once a person is used to either one and doesn’t try to 
mix 2x4’s, say, of the two woods in the same job, 
he is all right. A wall made of alternating full and 
scant timbers is like the chicken that was. a cross 
between a Shanghai and a bantam and so had one 
long leg and one short. White pine is used for other 
things besides bleaching celery. It is used for eornice 
work and the like and bids fair to remain popular 
indefinitely. Cypress is rather extensively used in 
making door and window frames. 


Value of the Small Planing Mill. 
Mr. Godfrey, mentioned a little’“Wiy back, is a 
product of Indiana and used to be in businéss with 
his brother in the Hoosier State:—But each ofthe 


‘go to a yard that will. 


brothers had sons and wanted these boys to go in 
business with their fathers, and the one business was 
not large enough. Hence the move. I found Mr, 
Godfrey tending office while his two boys were out 
on some matters of business. Mr. Godfrey jokingly 
referred to himself as ‘‘the old man,’’ and I guess 
he is that in the best sense of the much abused term. 
I reckon he contributes balance and experience and 
depends on the boys to do the work that naturally 
ought to fall on to younger shoulders. This company 
has two enterprises that some of the brethren don’t 
believe to be money makers; namely, a planing mill 
and a delivery truck. Mr. Godfrey believes in each 
of these things. 

‘‘Kalamazoo has no independent planing mill,’’ he 
said, ‘‘and while we don’t expect to make much money 


‘on the machines, I don’t know how we could get on 


without them. Take the matter of sash; it is almost 
impossible to buy stock sash for our trade, for our 
customers demand every size.and shape. We’ve got 
to give them what they want, for if we don’t they'll 
Since we have to have the 
mill we find it better to make most of our millwork, 
though we do buy some little stuff that is cheaper 
ready made. 
Bill and Cost Estimating. 


‘‘T have found estimating a hard thing to do 
accurately. There are some men who keep accurate 
cost records and they think they can come exactly to 
the right price. As a matter of fact I don’t believe 
any three men in the world, using the same set of 
figures, can estimate a bill of any size and come out 
with the same price, even if they want to agree. It 
can’t be' done. I know if I buy lumber at $20 a 
thousand, and sell it at $25 that I am covering costs 
of handling and adding some profit; but in millwork 

















“Sheared the beast’s tail off.” 


the cost of the raw lumber is a comparatively small 
item, and it’s next to impossible to estimate the labor 
and machine investment exactly. We try to do it 
pretty closely, and I don’t think we get very far out 
of the way. : 

‘“Some of the retailers in the small towns around 
here can undersell us because their expenses are 
smaller than ours, and often they don’t figure in the 
value of their own time. They sell 90 percent of their 
stuff to farmers who do the hauling themselves, and 
we sell 95 percent of our stock in town and do the 
delivering. We figure in costs and try to get a fair 
profit over and above costs, and we don’t get excited 
when a small-town dealer gets a bill we’ve been figur- 
ing on. It’s this way: if those small-town fellows 
could get all the bills they figure, the high and the 
low alike, they’d average up pretty well. But they 
get the low bills, on which there isn’t any profit, and 
they lose the high ones. We don’t lose any of our 
customers permanently because one of these men gets 
under us once, for the small-town man who figures so 
low is not fixed to furnish the service that our cus- 
tomers want. - , 

‘‘We have put in a truck, and while I can’t say 
that it has paid, for we haven’t had time to get exact 
figures worked out, I believe it is paying, and it cer- 
tainly is a darned comfortable thing to -have.. Kala- 
mazoo is getting pretty big and it is spreading out 
in all directions. Deliveries are nearly all long. With 
horses delivering ‘is slow and costly, so I believe that 
when we are able to get exact figures on the truck 
it’ll show itself to have been a good investment.’’ 

Shed and Planing Mill Features, 

Mr. Godfrey’s yard is built in what used to be 4 
low place along a mill race. He bought the land 
when compelled to move off rented ground, and about 
the first thing he did was to have $1,000 worth of 
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earth hauled in. There are places where the fill is 
four or more feet deep. I was interested in the um- 
prella sheds in this yard, for they are not so common 
in these parts. 

“This type of shed is all right,’’ Mr. Godfrey said. 
‘‘The only objection is that snow blows into them 
a little in winter, but this is not serious. An inclosed 
shed always has a dusty alley unless special pains are 
taken with it, but rain blows under these hoods 
enough to keep the drives in front in good condition. 
This shed with the wide hood is used for storing mill 
stock and that one with the narrow hood is used for 
framing lumber. We are extending our sheds all the 
time. It used to be that we turned stock often; but 
the last couple of years sales have been slower, and 
we’ve found that hemlock does not keep well out of 
doors for very long at a time. If it has to be ear- 
ried over winter it is likely to be ruined with dry 
rot.’’ 

Mr. Godfrey’s planing mill is electrically driven, 
but not by individual motors. I suppose it was rigged 
for steam power, so he put in one big motor in the 
place where the stcam engine usually grows. Indi- 
vidual motors are fine, but they likewise don’t grow 
on the bushes in the back yard, and often the range 
and volume of business do not seem to justify the 
expense of original investment. This mill is equipped 
with all kinds of machines, though when business is 
not rushing not many men are working with them. 
This is the situation that makes individual motors 
worth while. If only one machine on a floor is work- 
ing, the belts and shafting have to work just the same, 
if the machines are all pulled by a single motor. 

The Kalamazoo Lumber Company belongs in: the 
same retailing family with the Battle Creek Lumber 
Company, about which we talked last week. W. D. 
Baker, of Battle Creek, is president of the company 
and manager of the yard in his own town, and S. H. 
Gray is secretary and treasurer and manager of the 
Kalamazoo branch. When I called Mr. Gray had just 
succeeded in getting rid of a salesman who stuck to 
him like a cockle burr, and he looked at me with a 
weary eye as though he thought he was going to have 
to do it all over again. But a mention of the Great- 
ést Journal changed all that. Mr. Gray is an old and 
valued friend of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


An Advertiser With Independent Ideas. 


‘‘Tt may surprise you to know that the first thing I 
did after coming to this yard was to build a planing 
mill,’’? Mr, Gray said. ‘‘I guess from the way you 
write that you don’t have a good opinion of planing 
mills; but no independent planing outfit is working 
in the town, and we have to have quite a bit of stuff 
shaped up by machines. The mill here supplies the 
three yards that the company owns, so we manage to 
keep it going pretty steadily.’’ 

Mr. Gray believes in advertising of all kinds and in 
newspaper publicity in particular. The Battle Creek 
and Kalamazoo yards both use an elephant in all 
their publicity, and this serves, like the ‘‘ ’Phone 
300 Green’’ used by Tom Williams, of Springfield, Mo., 
to center attention on the yard. Nothing but con- 
stant advertising of a varied character but centered 
about this one thing will serve to get the symbol 
planted firmly in the public mind. I have lying on 
my table one of. the company’s ads clipped from a 
local paper. At the top is an elephant in solid black, 
with ‘‘Kalamazoo Lumber Company’’ printed on it in 
white or ‘‘reverse’’ letters. The elephant is holding 
a board in its trunk and on the board is the name of 
a kind of asphalt shingles. The yard sells these shin- 
gles for roofs within the fire limits, where city law 
forbids the laying of shingles. The elephant was just 
a little too long to go in a column space, so the com- 
positor rose to the occasion and sheared the beast’s 
tail off. I’ll put down the text of the ad to indicate 
Mr, Gray’s breezy style: 


HORRIBLE ACCIDENT ! 

Our elephant, “Jitney,’ went to sleep on the job for lack 
of enough work and had the misfortune to lose her tail. 
A mouse gnawed it off without waking her, and we know 
this to be a fact for we saw the marks of the mouse’s 
teeth. What do you know about that? She can never 
again brush off the flies with her tail, poor girl! 

We all feel exceedingly sorry around our LUMBER YARD, 
and if you have any sympathy in your breast, please send 
us orders so we can keep ALL our elephants busy ALL the 
time and prevent our having any more accidents. 

If your old roof leaks reshingle with our asphalt shingles 
and forget it. 

_This, as you can see, is designed to be one of many 
blows of the advertising hammer to drive in the idea 
that the elephant stands for this yard and to give 
the public the notion that the yard is managed by 
human and genial people who will be easy to meet 
and anxious to please. 


Cement Handling and Public Service. 


The yard has a railroad siding of its own and some 
of the rough lumber is piled along part of this track, 
where new stock can be shoved from the car on to 
the pile. The cement house is on the track and its 
floor is level with the ear floors. Handling cement is 
fine for developing muscle and for reniinding the yard 
ten that it is only after much tribulation that we 
enter the kingdom of Heaven; and if one handles 
cement for -the purpose of providing exercise and 
moral instruction for the men, it might be well to 
lave the cement room up three flights of stairs in the 
office building. But if one handles the stuff for the 
purpose of realizing a profit, it is well to reduce the 
tandling to the smallest possible amount. 

_ Delivery is accomplished by means of nine one- 
horse wagons, so if a car has to be unloaded quickly 
a lot of its load can be put on to these wagons. Mr. 
Gray has a few 2-horse outfits for making long de- 

















“Enough to send her to another office.” 


liveries in town or for going into the country. The 
main shed is a single-alley building with the alley 
paved with cement. 

Mr. Gray has done his share of public work, having, 
among other things, served for two years as president 
of the commercial club. Just before I visited the 
place a municipal fight had taken place over a project 
to extend municipal ownership to some public service 
or other. The business men weighed it in the balance 
and found it wantirg, and Mr. Gray served as chair- 
man of a committee to give the voters some straight- 
forward information about the proposal and its prob- 
able results. He smilingly showed me one of these 
circulars which had been returned to him with a 
penciled line added: ‘‘Go soak your head!’’ which 
would lead one to believe that some person was not 
in sympathetic accord with the circular. 


IMPRESSIONS OF KALAMAZOO YARDS. 


Dewing Sons are one of the old and wealthy re- 
tailing concerns in the city, but the Dewings have 
decided to close their big planing mill and to operate 
only the retail yard. When I called everybody was 
busy, though the man I talked to for a minute said 
there wasn’t much of anything doing in the line of 
business in the city, taken as a whole. He said there 
were too many yards in these days when the lumber 
demand is a little shortened. A little fellow breaks in 
some place where he thinks he can get a bit of trade 
and establishes himself on a small scale. Then it is 
a matter of holding his own with slight hope of in- 
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Storm Sash 
Save Coal 


and it would surprise you to 
know how much warmer the 
house is equipped with these 
extra windows. We have them 
in single and double lights to 
fit any standard size window. 
Just paint them once in awhile 
and they will last a lifetime. 
They pay for themselves in a 
few seasons. How many do 
you need? Get our prices. 


A.L. 


(Name and Address) 
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creasing trade very much. It is like the western 
battle front in Europe; neither side, at this writing 
at least, is willing to pay the price for making an 
advance. Jn the lumber field this means that in a 
good many places the lumber yards can’t get the 
amount of business necessary to making themselves 
capable of giving fine service. They grow too many 
stalks to the hill. We all know this, but when it 
comes to fixing up a remedy we are embarrassed. We 
don’t like to arrange little necktie parties for the 
purpose of suspending our competitors from a high 
bridge or a telegraph pole; and the only alternative 
is to make ourselves so much smarter and so much 
better salesmen that we can garner in the sheaves of 


trade that these competitors have numbered as their 
own. This last listens good, but it comes hard. 

I was unlucky in that I didn’t find anyone home 
in the office of the McSweeney Lumber Company. This 
company has a clean and attractive yard in the south- 
eastern part of the city, and the sheds and piles, as 
nearly as I could tell from a hasty glance through the 
place, are in first rate condition. I regret that I 


failed to connect with the manager. 

In the office of the Celery City Lumber Company I 
talked to J. M. Bezemer. Mr. Bezemer is a young 
fellow who, though not the manager, had the place 
in charge and seemed to know everything I asked him 
about the business. 

‘“We have to give long credit,’’ Mr. Bezemer said, 
‘*and during the last year or two, while normal trade 
has been a little less than it used to be, we have been 
trying to create business by extending credit to men 
who can build with that aid. This means that we 
have 60 percent more on the books than we had a 
couple of years ago. We’ll not lose by doing this, 
and it seems that we are likely to gain. It feels good 
to get in some new business, and extending credit is 
a good method to use for this purpose. 

‘*Tt’s pretty necessary for any lumberman to have 
an exact accounting system, but it’s especially neces- 
sary for a man who has to estimate millwork. Com- 
petition is so close and consequently estimating has 
to be so exact thut a man can’t guess and hope to 
get by with it. The guesser is up and down, so he 
gets the business he’d be better without and loses 
the business that would have carried a profit. If a 
man can estimate correctly every time he’ll come out 
all right at the end of the year. He’ll lose some bills, 
for his competitor will make a mistake once in a 
while and guess too low; but he will know that every 
bill he gets will bring in some profit. So I’m strong 
for as exact a cost finding system as can be fixed up. 
A man knows what ke is doing if he knows costs.’’ 


Value of the Attractive Office. 


I missed the manager in the office of Van Bochove 
& Sons, also, but I had a long talk with E. I. Neher. 
The office of this yard is unusual in design and finish. 
It is of a crafts pattern, one story high with wide 
bungalow siding below and outside paneling’ above. 
The whole is stained brown. A wide, low window is 
set high in the western wall, and this gives a dis- 
tinct personality to the whole room. The arrange- 
ment of the interior is not unusual. The building is 
divided into two rooms and one corner of the outer 
office is divided off with a counter behind which the 
order clerks take refuge. The inner office is finished 
in panels of white curly birch set off with molding of 
red birch, and at the top are panels of some kind of 
wall board. The whole effect is good and is in keep- 
ing with the arts and crafts tone of the whole office. 

The Realm has talked so much about the wisdom of 
paying some attention to the office and to making it a 
pleasant and attractive place in which to work that it 
does me good to find an office like this. These well 
planned and carefully finished offices are not neces- 
sarily more costly than the other kind, but they are 
put together with brains. They say that novels are 
written in these days for women readers. Houses, 
too, are built for women. The ways of the female of 
the species are never very clear to our sex, but it is 
becoming clear that a slouchy place of business does 
not make a hit with her. This may be enough to send 
her to another office, and Faithful Hubby will follow 
after. Anyway, slouchiness in office arrangements 
does not mark the tendency of modern business. If 
a man is clean-cut in his business methods he won’t 
like slouchy surroundings, and if he likes and toler- 
ates slouchy surroundings one may believe that he’s not 
so clear-cut in his business methods and policies. 

You’d probably guess from the name Van Bochove 
that the proprietor is of Holland descent, and you’d 
be right. Evidently the manager has a sense of 
humor, for over his desk is tacked a card saying: ‘‘ All 
the lies they tell about the Dutch are true.’’ 

Mr. Neher explained about the company’s planing 
mill by saying that the company makes a specialty of 
fine houses with special interior trim. The big mills 
in Chicago and other points are too uncertain to be 
depended on, hence the home industry. 

‘¢The Kalamazoo lumbermen may not be making as 
much as in some other years,’’? Mr. Neher said, ‘‘ but 
they ought to be content to make a little less some 
of the time. When they make more than usual they 
say it is a good time to get all that is going in order 
to make up for the poor years. But when the poor 
years happen along they are not able to remember 
about that extra profit.’’ 

Which proves that lumbermen are like other people. 

The North Lumber & Mannfacturing Company has 
a fine appearing yard with buildings numbered and 
painted yellow and grounds that are well kept. I 
happened to call at the wrong time and found every- 
body too busy to talk. Which argues that business 
must be moving. 
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WOULD ESTABLISH A MERCHANT MARINE. 





Secretary of the Treasury Would Give a Shipping Board Wide Scope—Plans 
Service for Commerce and Navy. 





[By ODELL.] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 18.—Since Secretary McAdoo 
fired the opening gun in Indianapolis last week in the 
udministration’s campaign for the adoption of an en- 
abling act for a Government owned merchant marine, 
the atmosphere here has become impregnated with con- 
troversy concerning American sea commerce. Arguments 
pro and con about the possibility of extending American 
foreign commerce through a Government owned and op- 
erated merchant marine, or by subsidies to private ship 
owners, can be heard in all places where politicians gather. 
Administration officials and men engaged in the shipping 
trade are contributing to the controversy through letters 
and personal interviews, and the subject has now ex- 
panded so as to include not only the proposed ship pur- 
chase bill, but the seamen’s act and the national defense 
program as well. In fact, it is quite evident, from Mr. 
McAdoo’s statements that the administration is banking 
on getting the ship purchase bill through Congress on the 
wave of popular demand for‘'a greater Navy. He says: 

The most indispensable factor in any plan of national 
detense is a powerful Navy, capable of striking with effect— 
both offensively and defensively—supplied with essential naval 
auxiliaries in the form of an American merchant marine and 
manned by American seamen who are ready and willing to 
fight for the Stars and Stripes against any enemy on the face 
of the earth, 

We have not today under the American flag sufficient vessels 
to give our navy, in case of war, the support and assistance 
which is indispensable to its efficiency. I am informed by the 
Navy Department that we could draw from our present mer- 
chant marine approximately 700,000 gross tons of vessels that 
could be converted into naval auxiliaries. This leaves us 
with a deficiency of about 500,000 gross tonnage to meet the 
needs of our Navy as it stands today, without allowing for 
growth. 

As a part of our naval program for preparedness Mr. 
McAdoo said we should provide every element of an effi- 
cient and perfectly balanced naval fleet and organiza- 
tion. The ships of both the fighting and auxiliary lines 
should be the best that American skill and science can 
produce and the crews of both must be trained American 
seamen imbued with our national spirit owing allegiance 
only to the United States. Our neglect in the past to 
provide needed naval auxiliaries gives us one great ad- 
vantage. We can now develop a type which shall be bet- 
ter than any the world has yet produced. But should a 
war overtake us before we can construct such a merchant 
marine this advantage will be lost in calamity. Even 
should a loss be incurred it will be a small price to pay 
for preparedness and national safety. This country 
should seize the South American market while there is 
yet a chance and so establish unparalleled prosperity. 

Those who followed the arguments of Secretary Mc- 
Adoo and other administration spokesmen in the ship pur- 
chase bill when it was before Congress at the last ses- 
sion note that the arguments today take a very dif- 
ferent line. Then there was no talk about building a 
merchant marine in American ship yards, nor of man- 
ning it with American seamen. The proposition then 
was to purchase ships belonging to foreign corporations 
which were unable to operate them on account of the 
war. The idea advanced then was that America was in 
immediate need of this increased tonnage so as to take 
advantage of the markets which had necessarily been 
abandoned by England, France and Germany. The de- 
tails of the new administration plan as given by Secre- 
tary McAdoo are as follows: 

This board (the shipping board) should have authority to 
establish, as quickly as possible, steamship lines to the east 
and west coasts of South America and to the Orient. In my 
judgment it is highly important that such lines shall be estab- 
lished and operated under Governmental control, so that there 
may be a guaranty of sufficient, regular and reliable service, 
and at such rates for passengers and freight as will put our 
farmers, producers and manufacturers on a competitive basis 
with their rivals in the world’s trade. What the American 
producer and manufacturer needs, more than anything else, to 
enable him to capture his share of the world’s markets, is this 
kind of steamship service, a service which he knows he can 
depend on, and rates which he knows will enable him to com- 
pete successfully with his European rivals. 

In order to make this service most satisfactory, the ship- 
ping board should have authority to organize a corporation, 
or corporations, and to subscribe to the capital stock thereof 
in whole or in part, as the board may determine will carry 
out most effectively the objects in view. The board should 
have authority to vote the stock belonging to the United 
States for the election of directors. These directors will, in 
turn, choose the officers and employees of the corporation. By 
this means they will be removed from political influences, just 
as the Panama Railroad Company & Steamship Line, in which 
the Government is the stockholder, is unaffected by 
political influences. 


sole 


The secretary pointed out another advantage in operat- 
ing these lines by a corporation in which the Government 
is a stockholder, instead of by the Government itself, 
lies in the fact that a corporation can sue and be sued 
and thus shippers will have no difficulty in enforcing 
remedies and claims promptly. Moreover, such operation 
will result in efficient management and methods as simple 
and direct as those of rival lines operating under foreign 
flags. It will also give confidence to business men in 
the United States and in all of the South American 
countries with which the lines will connect. As a result 
of the recent Pan American Financial Conference Mr. 
McAdoo believes the countries represented will extend 
every possible facility in the form of docks, terminals 
and favoring laws. For distinctively cargo ships he 


thinks a different form of treatment could be adopted 
with great advantage to our commerce. This is that the 
shipping board should have the power to lease these ships 
to responsible parties so as to return not less than 3 
percent on the cost of construction and 4 percent for 
depreciation. But the details of such leases he believes 
should be left to the discretion of the board. In speak- 
ing of present conditions he says: 

Let us consider such a situation as now confronts the 
Northwest. ‘The lumber and grain interests in Washington, 
Oregon and throughout the Northwest have suffered severely 
for lack of shipping facilities. At certain seasons of the year 
the South requires a large number of ships to transport its 
cotton to Europe. In such circumstances the shipping board 
could throw a fleet of steamers into the leading ports of the 
Northwest and South to care for the seasonal demands, and 
protect shippers and business men in those sections of the 
country against loss and injury, and the excessive and extor- 
tionate charges from which they have suffered too frequently. 

I do not mean to say that the power of the shipping board 
should be limited to leasing ships. ‘The board should also 
have authority to operate them in commerce whenever suit- 
able lessees can not be found, or whenever in its juugment the 
interests of our commerce would be best subserved by such 
direct operation through the medium of a corporation, or cor- 
porations, as I have already described. 

As a further use for the merchant marine naval aux- 
iliaries the secretary points to the demonstration schools, 
or agencies, of the departments of Agriculture and Com- 
merce and suggests these ships will give a similar serv- 
ice. They would restore the American flag to the high 
seas, constitute an effective protection for the commerce 
of the country, to say nothing of the vital service they 
would perform for the nation in time of war. 

He turther urges that under the stimulation of such 
a plan our shipyards would get additional business and 
would be developed so as to be useful in time of war. 
During the winter months the shipyards along the Great 
Lakes could be utilized for making parts of vessels, which 
could be transported in sections through the lakes and 
canals to the Atlantic ocean, where they could be iis- 
sembled. This would not only increase our shipyard facil- 
ities, but would give employment to many men at a time 
when they would otherwise be idle. In his opinion the 
shipping board should have power to reform our naviga- 
tion rules and to recommend necessary legislation to 
Congress. 

In urging that Congress should create some instrumen- 
tality to regulate merchant marine companies the secre- 
tary refers to the minute regulations provided for com- 
mon carriers on land, arguing that such regulations are 
no less necessary for common carriers on the seas, al- 
though at present they are almost entirely lacking. In 
this connection he alludes to the case of the Pacific Mail 
Steamship Company, which sold its steamers and dis- 
continued its service wholly indifferent to the effect of 
such action upon the manufacturers, business men and 
producers who had built up a trade with the Orient upon 
the faith in this service. He asks what would happen 
to a railroad company that should sell its rails, locomo- 
tives and rolling stock to some belligerent government 
simply because in time of war that government was will- 
ing to pay fabulous sums for the equipment. He believes 
the real reason for the sale of the Pacific Mail steam- 
ships was the abnormally high rates for cargo space ob- 
taining on the Atlantic which enabled the company to 
sell its ships for more than they were worth. The ship- 
ping board should also have power, acting in conjunc- 
tion with the Interstate Commerce Commission, to issue 
through bills of lading between our railroads and steam- 
ship lines operating under the American flag in the for- 
eign trade. In speaking of the traffic with the Orient 
and the ship purchase bill, Mr. McAdoo says: 

It is certain, however, that adequate steamship facilities 
between the Pacific coast and the Orient are vital to the 
interests of our country. Suppose they can not be maintained 
except at a loss. Must we then do without these facilities? 
I say no. In those circumstances such service should be pro- 
vided under our flag, and if private capital can not afford to 
provide it because it involves a loss, then the Government 
should provide it and take the loss for the general welfare of 
all the people and for the protection of our trade and pros- 
perity, especially when the vessels for such service become a 
part of the naval auxiliaries essential to the national defense. 
If the shipping bill had been passed in the last Congress the 
Pacific Mail ships would not have been transferred to the 
Atlantic. The shipping board would undoubtedly have bought 
those ships and kept them in the Pacific trade where they are 
needed, and the interests of the Pacific coast would have been 
saved from injury. 


Lost More Than Ships Would Have Cost. 


American business has paid dearly for the defeat of the 
ship purchase bill. I am sure that the increased and extor- 
tionate ocean freight rates paid by our defenseless producers 
and shippers in the last twelve months have exceeded several 
times the $40,000,000 which the shipping bill authorized the 
Government to expend on merchant vessels. But this is only 
a small part of the injury. Grave losses have been sustained 
by our business men because they could not ship at all. Take 
lumber and manufactures of wood as an example. For the 
fiscal year 1914 our exports of these products were, in round 
numbers, $99,000,000 ; for the fiscal year 1915, they were, in 
round numbers, $48,000,000, a decline of $51,000,000. This 
was due almost entirely to the lack of ships and prohibitory 
ocean rates. 


Secretary Redfield Expresses His Views. 


In this connection Secretary of Commerce Redfield has 
written the following letter to Secretary McAdoo, which 
has just been given out for publication: 








— 


The sale of some of its ships by the Pacific Mail Steamship 
Company has been made the basis of such statements both by 
that company and in the press generally that it may be well 
to place betore you such facts as are at this time readily 
available. 

It has been alleged that the seamen’s law forced the com- 
pany out of business and in particular that the so-called lan. 
guage clause would require the abandonment of Asiatic crews 
and the substitution for them of English-speaking crews, with 
a consequent prohibitive cost of wage and food, and that 
since, therefore, the company could not operate profitably it 
had in fact been obliged to sell its vessels and withdraw trom 
business. Its attituae may be compressed into the statement 
made to me by Mr. R. P. Schwerin, vice president and general 
manager, wWhu said: “I know when I am licked.” 

it snould be said, however, that the Department of Com- 
merce is charged with the duty of making the regulations re- 
quired by the seamen’s law and with enforcing the law 
through those regulations. ‘These regulations had not been 
prepared at the time when the company’s action was taken, 
‘he company did not ask the department anytuing respecting 
the nuture or tenor of the regulations and did not, so tar as 
the department knows, seek in any way to learn the spirit in 
whicn the law would be administered. It acted, so far as tie 
department knows, upon an assumed interpretation of the 
jaw which had no official sanction. * * 

it seemed to me so astonisbDing that a great business shouid 
be thus sacrificed (if this indeed were tue case) wituout the 
least inquiry upon the subject trom the sole available certain 
source of information that 1 took occasion betore the matter 
Was concluded to inform Mr. Rk. P. Scawerin personally tuat 
wuile the department had not then reached a conclusion as to 
now the language clause would be construed it was its opinion, 
so far as the matter had then gone, that tois clause would not 
bear the construction that the company had put upon it and 
that in this respect as in at least one Otner element of the 
statements publisned on behalf of the company there was, to 
say the least, a strong provability that tne alleged basis of 
their proposed action was not a basis which existed in fact. 

I furthermore pointed out to Mr. Schwerin at this same 
time, which was sumewhat prior to July 15, that if the com- 
pany desired to avoid tne alleged sacrifice of its business and 
wisued to secure consideration of a change in the law its 
position betore Congress and the country would be much 
stronger if it in good taith complied with tne law for a period 
ot not less than six montis alter learning bow the department 
construed the law and would then come before Congress with 
the actual results of such experience. * * #* 

In yiew of the construction of the language clause of the 
law certain otner suggestions made to Mr. Schwerin became 
pertinent. The dining room stewards, stateroom stewards, 
bath and deck stewards on the Pacific Mail ships were 
Chinese, comprising a large percentage of the total crew. A 
passenger, however, on toose ships did not need to speak 
Chinese to order his dinner, to have his berth made up, to 
take bis bath, or to transfer his steamer chair about the deck. 
Hundreds of passengers speaking no Chinese have for years 
had these operations carried on without difficulty. ‘he rea- 
son, of course, was that this large percentage of the vessel’s 
complement understood English sufficiently well for all tnese 
varied purposes. 

It was suggested to Mr. Schwerin that if a former thought 
on the part of the company to alter the vessels from coal 
burners to oil burners were carried out a very large reduction 
would take place in the fire room and bunker force. ‘This he 
admitted, saying, if I recall correctly, such reduction would 
be trom eighty or ninety persons, differing in different ships, 
to perhaps eighteen. I am not so much concerned with the 
exact figures, which I am not sure of recalling correctly, as 
with the fact that there was a very large reduction of the 
fire room and bunker force possible by this means. * * * 

With a very large proportion of the crew, therefore, already 
speaking a good deal of English and with the fire room and 
bunker torce largely reduced, there would remain but a com- 
paratively small proportion, namely, the deck force, with 
which to deal. As to this I suggested that it might either be 
possible to instruct that force or that English-speaking 
Chinese sailors could be engaged, for example, in an Hnglisa 
port like Hongkong. Mr. Schwerin then showed me a primer 
or small printed book intended for teaching English to Chinese 
crews. I am advised that they have at times if not regularly 
employed instructors for that purpose. I am further and re- 
cently advised that it is possible through well known sources 
to procure English-speaking Chinese crews. * * 


Steamship Company Withdraws in Most Profitable Year. 


We may now consider whether there may have been any 
other motive on the part of the Pacific Mail Steamship Com- 
pany for withdrawing from business. It was heavily over- 
capitalized, its balance sheet for ten years past showing a 
deficit in profit and loss account never so small as $10,000,000 
and on April 30, 1915, slightly in excess of $11,000,000. The 
income account shows that after marking off depreciation there 
was a small but decreasing surplus in the two fiscal years 
prior to April 30, 1907, and thereafter a deficit for the five 
years ending April 30, 1912. This deficit, however, decreased 
in each of these five successive years, and in the fiscal year 
ended April 30, 1913, became a surplus of $20,492. This grew 
the following year to a surplus of $300,363, and for the fiscal 
year ending April 30, 1915, there was a surplus of $478,304. 
This is rather more than 2 percent upon the company’s capital 
stock and more than 4 percent upon the actual cash value of 
the company’s investments. 

In the year 1897 the company paid 2 percent dividends; in 
1898, 24 percent; in 1899, 3 percent; none since. It may be 
said to be widely known that the business of the company 
since April 30, 1915, substantially up to date has been very 
prosperous. The department has been advised of thousands 
of tons of freight left over at the ports from which the com- 
pany’s vessels sailed beyond its immediate capacity to carry. 
it was from this prosperous business the company withdrew 
without asking any questions. 


‘““Adverse’’?’ Law Doubles Value of Stock. 


Turning now to the New York Journal of Commerce for 
August 20, 1915, there appears a statement based upon the 
petition asking permission for the receiver of The Interna- 
tional Mercantile Marine Company to purchase five ships from 
the Pacific Mail Steamship Company, in which some interest- 
ing facts appear. That statement says the Manchuria and 
Mongolia, each eleven years old, were each built at a cost of 
$2,600,000. It appears from the income account of the Pacific 
Mail Company that depreciation had been charged off upon 
its property. If we assume that but 5 percent annually were 
charged off from the cost of each of these vessels their value 
would have been reduced in the eleven years by 55 percent. 
If, however, following the practice of some of the best known 
steamship companies, 6 percent per annum had been charged 
off, then in eleven years the value would have been reduced 
by 66 percent. In the former case the present value of each 
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ship would be $1,170,000. In the latter case it would be 
$866,667. 
The vessels sold for $1,500,000. The Korea and the Siberia 


are suid in a report of the company to have cost together 
$3,979,114.27. ‘The Korea is thirteen years old, the Siberia 
twelve and one-half years old. Assuming both as twelve and 
one-half years old their present valuation, taken together on 
the basis of 5 percent annual depreciation charged, would be 
3714 percent of the above joint cost, or say $1,492,172. If 
the 6 percent annual depreciation charge were used their 
present joint valuation would be 25 percent of their joint cost, 
or $994,778. They sold for $2,000,000. 

The China is twenty-six years old, cost $800,000, and would 
upon the basis of 5 percent depreciation charged have been 
entirely marked off six years ago. She sold for $250,000. 

Without drawing figures too finely in the absence of an 
examination of the company’s books, here is an apparent profit 
in excess Of $1,000,000 over what the normal valuation of 
the ships would have been if the custom had been practiced of 
reducing their value by 5 percent annually. If they followed 
a more conservative course in their accounting the profit 
would have been correspondingly enhanced. 

It would appear to be possible that the company after doing 
business for sixteen years without a dividend tound that 
existing conditions gave them an opportunity of selling out a 
portion of their property at a price which would return them 
the iull valuation of that property upon the company’s books, 
plus at least $1,000,000 more, and that a very natural desire 
with sucn a record behind them to achieve this desirable resuit 
may in some Measure as least have prompted the transaction. 
Certainly it isa singular thing that the company’s stock, which 
on March 17 last, at the close of the best mscal year tne com- 
pany has had for ten years, sold at 18, should on August 3, 
1915, long months atter the seamen’s law had been enacted, 
and after the company’s negotiations tor selling its vessels 
were well forward, have sold for 38. In other words, a com- 
pany which by an adverse law is forced out of a valuable busi- 
ness finds that its stock is more than doubled in value as a 
result of that transaction. 

Qn October 4, 1915, the stock of the company sold as high 
as 33, despite tne fact of its being forced out of a good and 
growipg trade, as it alleges. Under the circumstances the 
stockuolders of the company whose property has thus substan- 
tially doubled in value since the seamen s law passed must 
regard that law with mingied teelings when tvuld it is the 
source of their woes. 

[Sigued. J 

At the same time the Lake Michigan Passenger Lines 
Association has injected tne Lat'ouette Seamen’s act 
into tue wiscussion by sending out a circular letter, which 
has been given wide cireulauon in political circles here, 
calling atvention to three recent and important events 
in counection with the new law which goes into effect in 
less than two weeks. ‘Lhe letter is signed by Spearman 
Lewis, secretary of the association, and in calling atten- 
tion to these tnree events, he says: 


WILLIAM C. REDFIELD, Secretary. 


In the order of their national or international importance 
they are as follows (A) Official ruling by the Department 
of Commerce in Circular 266 received today, that Section 14 
(Lite Boat equipment) does not apply to tne following mari- 
time nations: trance, Japan, Denmark, Germany, Norway, 
New South Wales, ‘Che Netherlands, Great Britain, Canada 
and New Zealand. 

This officially kills the Furuseth claim the bill will “equal- 
ize’ prohibitive maritime regulations fastened on American 
shipping atter November 4. . 

(8) In order to nail the statements appearing from time 
to time in interviews purporting to come trom Andrew Furu- | 
seth, we have asked and received from Robert Dollar and R. C. 
Scuwerin, of the Pacitic Mail Steamship Company, statements 
in reply to the following: 

(Lo Schwerin) ‘Is the charge true that the Pacific Mail was 
put out of business solely by the Panama Canal Act and not 
by the Seamen’s Bill?” 

(Zo Dollar) “What is the Pacific-Orient merchant marine 
situation as it relates to the American flag?” 

Captain Dollar replies with a letter that should stagger 
every American. 

Mr. Schwerin replies in a letter too long to copy, extracts 
of which flatly deny the Panama Canal act charge and assert 
its Pacific-Orient trade has been contused with 1ts coastwisc- 
canal routes. 

(C) Circular 264 Department of Commerce, dated in Sep- 
tember, but just received here, in which the qualifications or 
“standard of efficiency” for able seamen is established by 
department ruling for the first time. here are ten tests to be 
made, the first physical. It will be very interesting to observe 
if one man in a hundred can pass this examination for “A. B. 
Seaman.” This, of course, is a matter for the sailor interests 
to counsel among themselves. 

[Signed. ] SpPEARMAN LEWIS, Secretary. 
The letter from Robert Dollar is as follows: 


October 8, 1915. 
Spearman Lewis, Secretary, Lake Michigan Passenger Lines 

Association, Chicago, Ill. 

My Dear Sir: Ali the Pacific Mail steamers engaged in the 
Oriental trade have been sold. The Manchuria, Mongolia, 
Korea, Siberia and China have been sold to the Atlantic 
Transport Company; all have been delivered except the 
Mongolia. She is on her way home and will be delivered on 
arrival here. ‘They will all load cargoes for Europe, two 
having already sailed. ‘Che Persia is also sold and is on her 
way to Hongkong and will be delivered on arrival to the Toyo 
Kisen Kaisha. ‘The Pacific Mail office in Hongkong has also 
been sold to them. 

The Minnesota (Hill interests) is discharging her last 
oriental cargo in Seattle. She will load a full cargo in Seat- 
tle and San Francisco for London by Balfour, Guthrie & Co. 
It is reported that she has been sold to the British Govern- 
ment for a troop ship, but this has not been confirmed. She 
would be an excellent vessel for this purpose and had she 
been retained under the American flag, she would have been 
a valuable ship for our Government in the event of trouble 
across the sea, 

The Dollar steamers will make Vancouver, B. C., their 

temporary terminus until some modification is made in the 
act so as to permit them to call at American ports again. 
_ So the status is‘this—that in a couple of weeks every Amer- 
ican ship will have abandoned the Pacific Ocean trade to 
Japan, China and the Philippines, and at present the loss of 
the American steamers is severely felt, both for freight and 
for passengers, more particularly the latter, as every ship is 
booked. full to its utmost capacity for first class passengers 
for the balance of this year, and great inconvenience and loss 
have already been experienced by business men whose interests 
call them to the Far Hast: 

he Toyo Kisen Kaisha is making strenuous efforts to get 


(Concluded on Page 52.) 





RATES AND RULES ON LUMBER CARRIAGE. 





Michigan and Arkansas Rates Readjusted by the Commission — Discrimina- 
tions in the North, East and South Get Attention. 





PROPOSED RATES TO MICHIGAN POINTS NOT 
JUSTIFIED. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 
[By ODELL.] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 21.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission today handed down an opinion pre- 
pared by Chairman McChord, in which it holds that pro- 
posed increased rates on lumber from Wisconsin points 
to Michigan points and from Michigan points to points 
without the State are ‘‘found not to be justified except 
to Toledo, Ohio, and points taking the same rates.’’ The 
Ann Arbor Railroad Company and other interested car- 
riers are required to cancel the schedules under suspen- 
sion, but permission is given to establish to Toledo the 
rates approved in the report. 

_ The tariffs naming the proposed increased rates effect- 
ive March 24, 1915, were suspended until July 27, and by 
subsequent order until January 27 next. 

In summarizing its conclusions the commission says: 

Respondents will be required to cancel all the schedules 
under suspension, but they may establish on statutory notice 
the following : 

1—From Ludington and Manistee to Toledo, rates not in 
excess of those in effect from Bay Shore points. 

2—From Cadillac and points taking the same rates to 'To- 
ledo and points taking the same rates prior to the suspen- 
sion, 11 cents a 100 pounds, and rates to these destinations 
from points north of Cadillac on the Grand Rapids & Indiana 
Railroad may be increased proportionately, but the relation- 
ship existing between such points and Cadillac prior to the 
suspension must be preserved. 

3—From Saginaw Valley points to Toledo and points tak- 
ing the same rates prior to the suspension, 8 cents a 100 
pounds. As rates from points north of the Saginaw Valley 
points are based on arbitraries over Bay City, we shall expect 
the respondents, if they establish the rates from Saginaw 
Valley points herein approved, to maintain the same relation- 
ship between the Saginaw Valley points and points north 
thereof that has heretofore existed. 

4—From Cheboygan and points taking same rates, from 
Alpena and points taking same rates, the respondents may 
establish to Toledo only the increased rates proposed in De- 
troit & Mackinac Railway, Interstate Commerce Commission, 
394, supplement 2, here under suspension, 

To and from other points to and from which increased 
rates are published in the schedules under suspension the 
respondents will be expected to restore rates not in excess of 
those authorized by our decision in the 5 percent case. 


SETTING OF EQUAL RATES ORDERED. 


Charges Found to Be Excessive and Unjust by Commis- 
sion, Which Orders Readjustment. 





WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 20.—In an opinion handed 
down today the Interstate Commerce Commission holds 
that existing rates on lumber from Furth, Ark., on 
the Gould Southwestern Railroad, are unreasonable 
and unjustly prejudicial to the extent that they exceed 
the rates contemporaneously in effect via the St. Louis, 
Iron Mountain & Southern Railroad from Gould, Ark., 
the junction point. The rates from Furth are uniform- 
ly 2 cents a 100 pounds higher than those contempo- 
raneously in effect from Gould. 

The opinion, prepared by Commissioner Daniels, di- 
rects the Gould Southwestern and Iron Mountain Rail- 
roads to establish on or before December 20 rates 
from Furth identical with those from Gould. Com- 
plaint against this discrimination was filed by E. P. 
Ladd & Co., of Furth, who are engaged in the manufac- 
ture of cypress, oak and gum lumber. The rates com- 
plained of have been effect since January 1, 1913, and 
the commission directs the payment of reparation at 
the rate of 2 cents a 100 pounds on all shipments which 
have moved from Furth since that date. 

Commissioner Daniels points out that the carriers 
set up first distinct defenses, as follows: 

1. The haul is a two line haul. 

2. The 2-cent arbitrary over the junction or blanket rate 
was agreed to by complainants before their mill was built 
at Furth. 

3. The Gould Southwestern Railway can not operate suc- 
cessfully under a lower rate than the present and the Iron 
Mountain Railroad can not afford to shrink its revenues 
more than at present to. pay the Gould Southwestern Rail- 
road a division out of the through rate from Furth. 

4. The 2-cent arbitrary is no exception to the general rule 
in vogue on the Iron Mountain Railroad, which contends that 
similar arbitraries exist unless competition with another 
trunk line prevents. 

5. The rate is not unreasonable per se nor unjustly dis- 
criminatory. 


The commission overrules all five points here pre- 
sented, stating: 


As regards the argument that a two line haul is involved, 
exhibits of the complainants show that the total shipments 
of yellow pine from the blanketed territory for alternative 
months of 1912 amounted to 36,299 cars; that of these 16,- 
886 involved a two line haul, 3,868 a three line haul, 1,075 
a four line haul and 31 a five line haul; that the situation 
with regard to cypress-is similar, as the cypress blanket is 
coincident with the yellow pine blanket; that out of 11,418 
cars of hardwoods, 1,537 involved a two line haul and 349 
a three line haul, not counting tap line movements. From 
this it would seem that the excuse for the arbitrary over the 
junction rate to Gould, that in this case a two line haul 
was involved, and that the carriers therefore should have a 
higher rate, is not valid. 

The second defense fails because not determinative of the 


justice, reasonableness and nondiscriminatory character of 
the rate. 

The third defense fails because it is not shown what the 
fair value of the Gould Southwestern Railroad is beyond the 
fact that it represents an investment of about $200,000, It 
is true that financially it has not been successful. For the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1910, the ratio of operating ex- 
penses to operating revenues was 103 percent; for the year 
1911, 112 percent, and for the year 1912, 99.5 percent. For 
1918 the ratio was 94.44 percent. After paying taxes there 
was left about $1,500 to apply on investment. It was stated 
that the earnings for 1914 would probably be about $1,000, 
or approximately enough to pay taxes. The road is now in 
the hands of a receiver. The divisions allowed to it out of 
the present through rates by the Iron Mountain Railroad 
are, as stated, 5 cents a 100 pounds on hardwood and 6 
cents on pine and cypress. ‘The record shows that the road 
was originally poorly constructed and badly operated, de- 
railments being frequent. ‘There is no pruvof that the ex- 
tension of the junction rate to Furth would lessen its di- 
visions of the through rate. It is also probable that the 
extension of the junction rate to Furth will increase the 
interline tonnage. Even if the lower proposed rate should 
not afford a reasonable return upon the investment, an un- 
reasonable rate is not to be justified on the ground that a 
rate higher than reasonable is necessary to afford an ade- 
quate return, 

The fourth defense fails because it does not appear that 
a uniform practice has been in vogue whereby the lron 
Mountain invariably exacts, or has exacted, an arbitrary 
over the junction rate where the competition of another 
trunk line is absent, and invariably accords the junction 
rate to points on a short connecting line where competition 
wito another trunk line carrier is present. Instances have 
been found in the record of this case and in the tariffs on 
file with this commission, first, where the tap line connects 
with the Iron Mountain, its single main line connection, and 
the junction point rate on hardwvods applies trom all points 
on tue tap line; second, where the tap tine connects with the 
Iron Mountain, its singie main line connection, and an arbi- 
trary is added to the junction point rate; third, where the 
Iron Mountain competes with one or more trunk lines for the 
business of the tap line and the junction point rate applies 
from all points on the short line; and, fourtu, wnere the iron 
Mountain competes with one or more trunk hnes for the 
business of the tap line and an arbitrary is nevertneless 
added to the junction point rate. In the first category the 
Griffin, Magnolia & Western Kailway, whose sole outiet is via 
the lron Mountain Railroad at Griffin, carried the junction 
point blanket rates on hardwoods frvm all points on its line 
during the period from September 27, 191z, until February 
23, 1915, excepting the interval when combination rates ap- 
plied on account of the commission’s ruling in the ‘lap 
Line case, supra”; as an instance of the second category, 
the Gould Southwestern is itself typical; to tne third cate- 
gory belongs the Warren & Ouachita Valley Railway, for 
whose business the Iron Mountain and Rock Island compete, 
aud from all points on the tap line the junction point rate 
of 13 cents on hardwoods was applicable from September 27, 
1912, until February 2%, 1915, excepting the interval when 
combination rates applied on account of the commission’s 
ruling in the ‘lap Line case, supra’; of the fourth cate- 
gory, the Warren, Johnsville & Saline River Railway is an 
instance, for whose business the lron Mountain competes 
with the Rock Island. From points on this tap line, both 
before and after the decisions in the 'fap Line cases, an arbi- 
trary was charged in addition to the junction point rate. 

The fifth detense fails for the reason that the territory in 
which the Gould Southwestern Railroad is located is one in 
which blanket rates as a rule prevail. The carriers making 
effective such a blanket rate can not be heard to say that 
it is applicable in general but not applicable from points on a 
short line common carrier, such as the Gould Southwestern. 
If this territory is to be blanketed, and the blanket rate is to 
be applied without discrimination, the Iron Mountain must 
expect to apply the blanket rate from points on short line 
common carriers connecting with the Iron Mountain. The 
Iron Mountain has chosen to adopt a blanket system of mak- 
ing rates in this region, and under such a system distance 
and hauls over more than one line are of course in a great 
measure disregarded. We are of the opinion and find that 

the defendants’ rates on lumber from [Furth to interstate 
destinations reached by the Iron Mountain are, and since 
January 1, 1913, have been unreasonable and unduly preju- 
dicial to Furth to the extent that they exceed the rates on 
the same commodity from Gould to the same destinations. 

It appears also clearly from the record that the com- 
plainants have paid and borne the charges and have been 
damaged on shipments of lumber made from Furth since 
January 1, 1913, to the extent that the rates a 100 pounds 
were in excess of the rates paid from the junction point 
Gould to interstate destinations reached by the Iron Mountain. 
Complainants should prepare a statement showing as to 
each shipment on which reparation is claimed the date of 
movement, point of origin, point of destination, rate, weight, 
car number and initials, rate charged, and the amount of 
reparation due under our finding herein, which statement 
should be forwarded to defendants for verification. Upon 
receipt of a statement so prepared by complainants and 
verified by defendants we will consider issuing an order 
awarding reparation. 

An appropriate order will be entered. 


[The Gould Southwestern Railroad was originally 
made one of the parties to the hearing in the tap line 
ease. In the final opinion in the case its right to any 
divisions of the through rate was denied but this, of 
course, was reversed in the decision of the Supreme 
Court overturning the opinion and order of the com- 
mission. At the time of the hearings the Gould South- 
western Railroad was obtaining an arbitrary of 2 to 5 
cents from independent shippers on its line in addition 
to a division from the Iron Mountain, which at that 
time was 2 cents. 

The Gould Southwestern Railroad has for some time 
been in the hands of a receiver and the mill formerly 
owned by the Newhouse Mill & Lumber Company and 
affiliated interests has for some time heen out of oper- 
ation.— EDITOR. | / 
(Concluded on Page 54.) 
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Advantages of Mill Construction. 





I have been invited to discuss the question of mill 
construction as compared with so-called fireproof con- 
struction. My grandfather established the first saw- 
mill in Portland which was located at the foot of 
Jetterson street, on the west side and I was brought 
up in my father’s sawmill. In the twelve years I was 
away fiom Portland 1 was engaged in designing and 
superintending the construction of re-intorced con- 
crete and steel buildings; therefore I have had every 
chance to see every side of the question. 

I want to emphasize the point that Mr. Sterling has 
made—of the importance to Portland of the lumber 
industry. It seems to me that in this city, in this 
State, where so large a percentage of the population 
depends upon the lumber industry for support, we 
would be alfected, no matter what the condition of 
the rest of the country; if the lumber industry were 
not prosperous the rest of us could not be. I believe 
it is a good plan for those who are building to use 
wood, tu devise uses for wood, to go out of their way 
to find new methods for using wood. Just a few in- 
stances as to how that could be done. I have in mind 
the exposition buildings at San Francisco. Presum- 
ably on account of their temporary nature they were 
constructed of wood, latticed wood columns, girders, 
trusses and arch trusses, which, on account of the pro- 
portion of the individual pieces and their relation to 
the whole size of the building, look as light and grace- 
ful and airy as any example of light steel construction. 
Then again, comparing mill construction with a build- 
ing of brick, the higher the building is the thicker the 
construction at the bottom. It is just as possible to 
think of building a light skeleton construction with 
the interior re-inforced construction steel—75 percent 
in window area—as it is to do the same in a re-inforced 
structure of concrete and steel. 


An Apparent Paradoxical Situation. 


It may interest you to know, if you do not already 
know it, that Portland is the only city in the United 
States that does not allow mill constructed buildings 
anywhere in the city. In Minneapolis one-story wholly 
mill constructed buildings are allowed. In Seattle they 
allow two-story mill constructed buildings and in other 
cities the lowest is four stories, running from there 
on up to eight stories with an average of. about four 
or five stories. But in Portland, in the heart of the 
lumber industry, they are building none but incom- 
bustible structures; nothing else is allowed in the fire 
district. This is not so important locally, but it is im- 
portant from the standpoint of the example offered. 
As to losses from fire, the building inspectors of New 
York, Chicago, Baltimore, and other cities, have noth- 
ing to say against mill construction; they have no 
fault to find from the standpoint of fire risk. 

Then again, pursuing the broad policy which Mr. 
Sterling has outlined, the lumber people do not need 
to feel antagonistic to other forms of construction. 
Take fireproof buildings: A fireproof construction of 
re-inforced conerete will take about half as much 
lumber to make the frames to hold the concrete as 
would be necessary to construct the entire building 
with wood. You get a market in this. In some 
instances a concrete building is very desirable. For 
example, from the standpoint of vibration it is less 
vibratory than a mill constructed building. With 
heavy machinery where there is a good deal of vibra- 
tion the quality of the product is better. In yarn 
mills and printing plants you could put heavy presses 
on the sixth or eighth story without any vibration of 
the building; so the use of concrete has its place. 

On the other hand concrete buildings that are tem- 
porary, that are to be remodeled or torn down, cost 
almost as much to tear down as to put them up. In 
Baltimore, after the fire there, a concrete building 
four stories high was left standing. Everything went 
down around it there and this building remained. 
One contractor after another took the contract to 
demolish it and threw up the job. The third or 
fourth man finally got it down. 


No Examples of Fireproof Buildings. 


I wish to speak with special reference to buildings 
of mill construction, and by mill construction I mean 
the exterior walls non-combustible, floors not less than 
3 inches, bolsters not less than 8 inches to ten inches, 
and not closer than 10 feet to the section, and columns 
10 by 10 inches. 

No advocate of mill construction pretends that 
there are any examples of so-called fireproof buildings. 
They will merely be burned more slowly or destroyed 
more slowly. Mill construction of the factory has 
proved to be safe, as a whole. Such factories have 
- been covered by our mutual insurance companies at 
so little cost as to render it inexpedient to build 
factories and workshops and take any other method 
into consideration. 


Comparative Cost of Mill Constructed Buildings and 
Those of Incombustible Material. 


As a result of twelve years’ experience in New 
England I saw re-inforced buildings (I am speaking 
from the standpoint of an engineer), concrete build- 
ings constructed for within 5 to 15 percent of the cost 





* Address Delivered Before Portland Members of the West 
Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association at Dinner in 
Portland, Ore., October 15. 


[By C. J. Hogue, Architect, Portland, Ore.]* 





of mill construction, and structural steel buildings at 
10 to 25 percent additional cost. Of course in the 
cheaper types of wood construction there were more 
differences than with an engineering type. At that 
time the cost for mill constructed buildings would 
have shown a greater difference than I found for re- 
inforced concrete. As a matter of fact we could not 
obtain low enough rates in insurance on sprinklered 
re-inforced concrete buildings over sprinklered mill 
construction to pay the difference in the interest on 
cost of the two types of buildings. 

Since my return to Portland I have been ostensibly 
practicing economy, so I can not give you the best of 
comparisons from my experience. But in the recent 
effort to relieve building conditions in the inner fire 
district, which resulted in eliminating one-third from 
the inner into the outer district, we took comparative 
figures on two buildings, one mill constructed and ‘one 
of re-inforced concrete. The two buildings were to 
cover an area of 100 by 100—plastered throughout, as 
if they were to be used for retail stores. The figure 
we received, without heating, lighting, plumbing and 
elevator, for mill construction was $27,135, against 
$37,651 for the re-inforced concrete building, an addi- 
tional cost of 37 percent. To those figures, add $6,000 
to both buildings for plumbing ete., and the additional 
cost of the re-inforced concrete building was 31.7 per- 
cent more than the cost of the mill constructed build- 
ing. This is because lumber is cheaper in the West 
than it is in the East, and cement, sand and gravel 
are much more expensive. 

As to fire-resisting construction: I do not like to 
talk about fireproof construction, because there is no 
such thing. There is fire-resisting construction in 
varying degrees, but it is impossible to construct fire- 
proof—fire-resisting buildings—wherein the window 
frames are of wood, with glass windows, and with 
automatic sprinklers. For that reason I want to ask 
you lumbermen to get into this fire prevention game 
just as strongly as anybody else. You do not want to 
feel antagonistic or feel that fire protection is an in- 
novation and think it is against mill construction or 
wood construction; for it is not. You can talk fire 
protection and do it just as conscientiously as the 
builder in concrete and steel and your properly 
equipped mill constructed building will be to a great 
extent as resisting as that of one of incombustible 
materials. 


Fire Prevention a Relative Term. 


Fire prevention is a relative term. I think it wag 
Mr. Sterling who said that fires had been stopped 
after they had gotten out of the brick and wood dis- 
tricts and gotten into the frame districts. A number 
of years ago in Chelsea, Mass., they had a $12,000,000 
fire, and in two parallel streets, running through the 
heart of the district. In non-parallel streets for over 
600 feet the buildings were of three types—tenements 
with brick walls and wooden interiors—wood tene- 
ments. and frame single dwellings. The firemen from 
adjacent cities came into the street at each end, and 
in the street where the buildings were of frame 
structure they stopped the fire about one-fourth of the 
way, and on the other street where there were brick 
walls the fire penetrated three-fourths of the way to 
the other end before they were able to stop it. In the 
frame-house street the walls burned with the building 
and they could get the water to all parts of the fire. 
In the other street they could only get the water over 
the walls and through the windows. 

Then again, there is the example of a school that 
burned not many years ago with a loss of life of 170 
children, their bodies piling up against the exterior 
door, which opened inward. The reason was an un- 
protected basement fire boiler room where the fire 
started, and the exterior doors opened inward instead 
of opening out. The first children that reached the 
doors jammed them shut and the others piled on top 
of them and the parents stood within a hundred feet 
of the children and were powerless to get to them 
because the fire poured out of the windows and doors. 


Use of Sprinklers Commended. 


In the Salem conflagration there were only two build- 
ings left standing in the fire district. I had the pleas- 
ure of designing one building built entirely of con- 
erete and sprinklered throughout, and the exterior 
openings fitted with wire glass windows. That build. 
ing went safely through the fire, being scorched only a 
little where the fire came from the other buildings. The 
other was a _ three-story factory building, the 
exterior walls being of wooden construction. The 
building was sprinklered and as the fire swept over the 
roof and the three-story walls the sprinklers, fastened 
to the ceiling, fell to the second floor, reducing the 
pressure about 20 pounds. But the water went through 
and poured over the floors and down the sides of the 
buildings and the lower two stories of the frame 
building went through the fire. 

(Reference was made here to a temperature of 2,000 
degrees and buildings coming through fire with com- 
paratively little damage; also to the necessity of 
equipping with wire glass windows, protecting open 
stairways etc.) 

In San-Francisco one building that came through 
the fire was built by the Western Electric Company, a 
three-story building with brick walls and wooden in- 


terior. It also was equipped with automatic sprinklers, 
metal frames and shutters. 

John R. Freemean, engineer, at the recent engineer. 
ing congress at the Exposition said he did not be. 
lieve it necessary to eliminate wooden constructed 
buildings entirely—they were perfectly safe for fac. 
tories when provided with automatic sprinklers. 

In a recent report of the last meeting of the Inter. 
national Association of Fire Engineers one of the 
speakers referred to the fire in Boston, and said: ‘‘It 
is a fact that the big conflagration in the heart of 
Boston, which had gotten entirely away from the fire 
department, was stopped by one sprinklered building 
that happened to be in the heart of the hottest place 
and absorbed the heat so that the fire department was 
able to get control of the flames.’’ 

It is not the fire that does damage to the building 
to, any great extent. In the Blake McFall and the 
Jones Cash Store fires there was very little structural 
damage done. In the Jones store only three-eighths 
of the entire floor area and in Blake MeFall’s two- 
sevenths of the floor area were touched by the fire, 
The damage was done by the smoke pouring through 
the building and by water thrown into the building on 
all floors, because the firemen were not able to get 
the water directly to the seat of the fire. It is my be- 
lief in the average run of fire losses that 15 percent 
of the total loss is a loss to the structure and the other 
85 percent is smoke and water loss, or damage to 
building and contents. 

In the Alisky Building, which recently burned, we 
have an example of a different type. It was a build- 
ing with light joist construction, with unprotected 
openings so the fire could spread rapidly from base- 
ment to the top of the building, and there was a large 
proportion of loss to the structure. A statement was 
made by Chief Stevens, of the Fire Prevention Bureau, 
that if the basement of the Skidmore Drug Store had 
been sprinklered the fire in the Alisky Building. would 
have been not. $1,000 instead of $234,000, as stated in 
the paper. 





How Fire Danger Can Be Prevented. 


Fire danger can be prevented to a great extent by 
wire glass windows, shutters on the outside, and 
sprinklers. The danger of fire is through the window 
and the elevator shafts and the unprotected stairways. 
The spread of fire within can be prevented by properly 
enclosed stairways and elevator shafts and the fire 
can at least be held in check until the arrival of the 
fire department. And the automatic sprinkler is prob- 
ably among the most effective of fire prevention devices 
known at the present time. 


Insurance Rates Show Safe Types. 


Now the best comparison of safe types of fire re- 
sisting construction can perhaps be shown by the com- 
parative insurance rates—from the judgment of men 
whose business it is to study this question. We in 
Portland have secured comparative insurance rates— 
assuming occupancy of a furniture store and the rate 
on the wood construction building was 47 cents and on 
the fireproof building 35 cents and with sprinkler the 
comparison was 28 cents on the mill and 21 cents on 
the fireproof. The rate was made on the building, not 
on the contents. The rate for the mill constructed 
building, sprinklered, 28 cents, was less than on the 
unsprinklered fireproof building, 35 cents. 

I also had copies of fire rates from the Chicago 
Board of Fire Underwriters, assuming a machine shop 
occupancy. The rate on a building not sprinklered, 
mill construction, was $1.11, as against 24 cents for 
fireproof construction; and sprinklered, 15 cents for 
mill construction as against 14 cents for fireproof ma- 
terial. The comparison between the sprinklered mill 
construction building shows 15 cents as against 24 
cents for the non-sprinklered fireproof building; and 
where both are sprinklered only 1 cent difference, 15 
cents for the mill construction and 14 cents for the 
fireproof. On the contents, the rate on non-sprinklered 
mill construction was $1.36 as against 64 cents for the 
fireproof; the rates on the contents of sprinklered build- 
ing were 30 cents for the mill as against 26 cents 
for the fireproof building. The comparison there for 
the sprinklered mill constructed is 30 cents as against 
64 cents for the non-sprinklered fireproof building. 
This shows clearly that a sprinklered mill constructed 
building is a safer risk from a fire insurance stand- 
point than one of non-sprinklered fireproof construc- 
tion. 

The sprinklered mill constructed building is safer 
both as to building and contents than is a fireproof 
building, non-sprinklered. In the same way a mill con- 
structed building with properly constructed stairways 
and elevator shafts is safer as to contents than the 
non-sprinklered unprotected stairway of a fireproo 
structure. Another thing is the temperature which 
runs from 1,000 to 1,200 degrees as compared to 1,800 
degrees in fireproof non-sprinklered buildings. The 
steel columns almost invariably buckle early in the 
game and are of no further support to the building. 

I believe, from my experience in both kinds of con- 
struction, that the mill constructed building, masonty 
walls, wire glass windows, equipped with a sprinkler 
system would have almost as great effect in stopping 
a confiragation as if the interior was of so-called fire 
proof construction, that is, incombustible materials. 
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~ MICHIGAN HARDWOOD MEN HOLD FALL MEETING. 


Secretary Reports Better Movement of Upper Grades—<Association Will Give $1,000 Annually for Five Years to Trade 
Extension Department of National Manufacturers’ Organization. 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

Derroit, Micu., October 21.—The fall meeting of the 
Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association was 
held at the Hotel Statler today at which the subjects 
discussed were: Present market conditions; stock of 
hardwoods and hemlock; comparative hemlock bark fig- 
ures, and reports of committees. 

President C. T. Mitchell, of Cadillac, called the meet- 
ing to order at 10 a. m., nd the minutes of the last 
meeting were read and approved. 

In his report Secretary J. C. Knox, of Cadillac, dealt 
with the business outlook, stocks, finances and reclassi- 
fication of lumber. Mr. Knox said he believed that gen- 
eral business is improving and while lumber is conceded 
to be the last commodity to feel such improvement, it is 
eoming back. The upper grades of hardwoods are mov- 
ing more freely at comparatively good figures. Stocks 
of hardwoods at the mills on October 1 compared with 
those at the same time a year ago totaled only 1,000,000 
feet more. Hemlock production is heavier than a year 
ago. 

The treasurer’s report, Secretary Knox said, showed a 
balance on hand October 9 of $1,213.05 in the general 
fund and $1,916.11 in the forest fire fund, and said that 
it was customary at the October meeting each year to 
provide an assessment to care for the expenses of the 
association during the following year. Last year’s assess- 
ment, he believed, realized $6,238.01, but the revenue this 
year would be smaller on account of the decreased ship- 
ments. He suggested an assessment of one cent a thou- 
sand feet on hemlock in addition to the two cents on 
hardwoods. This, he opined, would afford sufficient rev- 
enue to carry on the work for another year. 

With reference to the reclassification of lumber and 
forest products Secretary Knox said that the chairman 
of the railroad committee and himself had attended the 
conference called by the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association in Chicago on September 15 and 16 and 
he believed that the lumbermen of the country were a 
unit in recommending that there should be no changes 
in the present classification of articles taking the lumber 
rate, for it was thought that the railroads would propose 
advances in rates on the upper grades and that there 
would be no corresponding reduction in rates on the 
lower grades, 

The report from the forest fire protective department 
was made by J. L. Morford. His report showed 274 
fires, with a total loss of $5,120.27, as against 390 fires 
in 1914, with a total loss of $11,793. In closing he said: 

The railroads of Michigan have come te realize within the 
last few years that they are directly interested in the pre- 
vention of forest fires. As a result of this realization they 
have done their full; share in putting a stop to fires being 
caused by their locomotives and we are pleased with the co- 
operation accorded our department by the railroads. 

_We would suggest to the members that some attention be 
given to “slash burning.” Where slash from old lumbering 
operations is heavy, and especially where it adjoins timber, a 
fire line should be cleared so that it will not be a constant 
menace to valuable timberland. The expense of this would be 
slight and it may save large amounts in damage to standing 
timber. Burning of this fire line should be under the supervi- 
sion of our patrolmen. 

The State department has given us excellent coéperation 
during the entire season. When our patrolmen were given 
special commissions as State deputies it was understood that 
only in cases of immediate danger would our wardens order out 
men to fight fire without consulting the supervisor, but when 
men were needed and the supervisor or his deputy could not 
be found our wardens were to use their commissions and make 
a special report to our office, giving the number of men em- 
ployed and hours on duty. These special commissions granted 
our patrolmen have been beneficial in many cases and we know 
of circumstances where heavy losses might have occurred had 
our wardens been without this authority. 


Market Conditions. 


The report of the market conditions committee was 
made by W. C. Hull. This said that it had been ap- 
parent to all that this would be a dangerous year for 
manufacturers of hardwoods and for this reason par- 
ticular attention had been paid to the matter of pro- 
duction. Continuing, it said: 


_ You have been asked to give three different estimates—one 
in January, one in April and one in October. The April esti- 
mate was considerably lower than that in January, but the 
last estimate, which gives the actual cut to October 1 and an 
estimate ior the rest of the year, shows that the January 
estimate of 360,000,000 feet will be very close to the actual 
cut. The actual cut for 1914 was 470,000,000 feet. This 
represents an unusually heavy curtailment and its wisdom is 
niade manifest when we come to compare present stocks with 
those of a year ago. 

_ Ye have on hand of No. 2 common and better, 194,000,000 
foot, against 211,000,000 a year ago, but we have on hand 
“osold 79,000,000, against 76,000,000. There is ample evi- 
Bea) however, that demand is much better than a year ago. 

‘u all know that you are receiving more inquiries and the 

I rds show that for the last three months the volume of 

‘ is more than three times that of the corresponding 
turee months of last year. Also, as compared to July 1, 
St-cks have decreased 34,000,000 feet, 23,000,000 feet of 
whic h is maple, which means that we sold and shipped that 
much more lumber than we produced, with practically all the 
n is running steadily. 

Of the maple referred to, 19,000,000 feet was No. 2 common 
or better. Reported sales, however, show that many of our 
tecinbers have made concessions in price and are receiving 
of an average from $1 to $2 a thousand feet less than a 
year ago on the grade. First and seconds are being sold at 
trom $2 to $3 less than list prices and No. 1 common at 
as low as $5 off list. Many members, however, are receiving 


list prices and a few sales are reported at higher than 








Taking Culprits to Task. 

In this connection it is well to state that certain members 
of the committee have knowledge of sales made by a few 
members at low prices that have not been reported to the 
secretary. The only chance that this association has to be 
of value to its members is its opportunity to put before them 
all the existing conditions under which they are doing busi- 
ness. No one is obliged to get the list prices, but everyone 
has a moral obligation to report all sales. There is abso- 
lutely no other accurate way to determine the market condi- 
tions, and it is a distressing commentary on the loyalty of 
some of our members to say that this committee must “gum 
shoe” around the trade for price-sale information. Any 
member sacrificing stock does himself and the association 
less injury by frankly acknowledging the transaction than 
he does by covering it up. Any member who persistently 
covers up such transactions may justly be suspected of trying 
to take advantage of other members who are not only trying 
to get a fair price for their goods but who also, when neces- 
sity constrains them to a sacrifice, make a report of it to the 
association, thereby putting all members in a position to 
know the real conditions. Secrecy will ultimately reflect 
more real injury upon the culprit than upon his associates 
whom he has misled by his silence. 

No. 3 common has been slow sale and at unsatisfactory 
prices for most of the year. The stock report shows 95,000,- 
000 against 77,000,000 a year ago. Recently, however, 
box factories have been making heavier purchases, and the 
Michigan Central Railroad is again in the market for ties. 
This has already had its effect and within the last two weeks 
this item has been stiffened about $1 a thousand. 


Hemlock, 


Our October estimate of production justifies one made 
in January, which was 229,000,000, as against an actual 
cut of 290,000,000 for last year. Stock on hand is 181,000,- 
000, as against 155,000,000 one year ago. Considering the 
low prices of yellow pine, hemlock prices have done remark- 
ably well, having declined only 50 cents to $1 on merchant- 
able and about $1 on cull on cargo trade to wholesalers, with 
about the same decline in car trade. The recent sharp ad- 
vance in yellow pine should almost immediately restore hem- 
lock prices to last year’s basis, for it is a matter of cold 





J. C. KNOX, OF CADILLAC, MICH. ; 
Secretary. 


statistics that building operations are showing a general 
ain. 
° Better Times at Hand. 

Not all of our members may feel that conditions are better, 
but there are so many favorable indications that all who are 
fairminded will have to admit it. It is estimated that the 
last few weeks have seen the making of more new millionaires 
than any similar period in the history of America, and this 
prosperity is not altogether transitory and some of this 
money is sooner or later coming our way. This association 
and the manufacturers of hardwoods generally have done 
remarkably well in a grave crisis. A nationally read lumber 
publication recently said: ‘Remarkable stability has been 
shown by the hardwood men of the country under the adverse 
conditions which have prevailed for many months and it is 
to be hoped that they are to have their reward at last.” 
Great improvement in lumber trade conditions generally is 
already apparent and though improvement is slight in the 
hardwood situation it should encourage us to stand firm for 
a little while yet, when- we will begin to feel the reward for 
the fortitude with which we have withstood this past period 
of depression. 

A general discussion followed the reading of the 
ecommittee’s report. The committee recommended 
that the secretary gather statistics on market con- 
ditions and send to members the information gathered. 
The secretary was asked to write to members urging 
them to send advices of sales from shipping points 
and prices received; if delivered, the freight rate 
but not the point of destination; whether by rail or 
water, and anything special about grades. 


Finances. 


On motion of OC. A. Bigelow, seconded by Henry 
Ballou, the association will contribute $1,000 a year 
for five years in support of the trade extension move- 
ment of the National Lumber Manufacturer’s Asso- 
ciation. 

In order to raise funds for the ersuing year an 
assessment of 2 cents on hardwoods and a special 
assessment of 1 cent on hemlock was made, the latter 
not to be made until January 1. 








President R. B. Goodman, of the Northern Hemlock 
& Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, made a 
spirited address on the work being done by the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association on trade 
extension. He said that the Wisconsin organization 
was tired of realizing less for hemlock than the cost 
of ‘production, and outlined the work of this associa- 
tion at its recent meeting at Milwaukee, Wis. Hem- 
lock, he said, was an ideal wood for many purposes, 
and he quoted instances of where hemlock shiplap had 
brought $3 premium over other woods. The associa- 
tion at its meeting in Milwaukee next week will 
make efforts to inform architects of the lasting quali- 
ties of this wood, and President Goodman invited all 
the members of the Michigan association to be pres- 
ent at the meeting. A committee will be appointed 
later by President Mitchell to attend this meeting. 
Adjournment followed. 

A feature of the meeting was the luncheon served 
in the Henry II. room, at which the association en- 
dorsed C. A. Goodman, of Marinette, Wis., for pres- 
ident of the National Hardwood Lumber Association 
in 1916. 


SOUTHERN PINE MEN CONFER. 


Ask Government Aid In Establishing Mill to Utilize 
Waste—Consider Publicity Campaign. 





Two important meetings attended by prominent south- 
ern yellow pine manufacturers were held in Chicago this 
week. On Wednesday, October 20, the trade extension 
committee of the Southern Pine Association, of which 
W. H. Sullivan, of Bogalusa, La., is chairman held a 
conference at the Congress Hotel with representatives of 
the creosoting interests at which the question of formu- 
lating a joint promotion campaign for creosoted wood 
was the principal topic of discussion. The final details 
of this matter were left to be determined at another 
meeting to be held at a later date. 

On Thursday, October 21, at the Blackstone Hotel was 
held a meeting of the directors of the Southern Pine 
Association, presided over by President Charles S. Keith, 
of Kansas City. 

Because of illness Secretary-Manager J. E. Rhodes was 
unable to be present at this meeting and he was repre- 
sented by Assistant Secretary E. E. Myers. 

The meeting devoted its attention largely to a gen- 
eral discussion of association matters, the most impor- 
tant action being the adoption of a resolution presented 
by W. H. Sullivan urging the United States Government 
to appropriate $250,000 for the purpose of establishing 
in the South a pulp mill to be used in experimenting with 
southern yellow pine waste for making paper. 

It was reported that Senator Joseph E. Ransdell, of 
Louisiana, is much interested in the propostion and will 
use his influence to secure the approval of the Govern- 
ment of the plan. An effort will be made to induce 
Chief Forester Henry S. Graves to include in his esti- 
mate for the Forest Service for the coming year an 
appropriation of $250,000 for the purpose suggested. 

The next meeting of the directors was set for Tues- 
day and Wednesday, November 2 and 3, at Little Rock, 
Ark., at which meeting all of the Arkansas subscribers to 
the association will be invited to be present. 

All of the manufacturers present at the two meetings 
this week were feeling much encouraged over the strength 
being manifested by the southern yellow pine market and 
expressed themselves as believing that the improvement 
will continue until normal conditions will have been 
reached again. 


LOGGERS ELECT OFFICERS. 


President of Congress at Exposition Grounds Attacks 
Seamen’s Act—Start Tour of Camps. 








[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

EXPOSITION GROUNDS, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Oct. 21— 
The first day’s sessions of the Pacific Logging Congress 
ended here today and the 250 loggers present started on 
the three days’ trip to Eureka, Cal., whence they will 
begin a tour of the redwood logging camps. 

President J. J. Donovan, of Bellingham, Wash., de- 
voted most of his opening address to an attack on the 
Seamen’s Act, which will go into effect next month. He 
told of the hardships that would accrue to the lumber 
business from this law and pleaded for a patriotic con- 
sideration of American shipping interests. 

Officers of the congress elected for the ensuing year 
were: 

President—W. W. Peed, of the Hammond Lumber Company, 
Eureka, Cal. 

Vice president—A. W. Laird, of the Potlatch Lumber Com- 
pany, Potlatch, Ida. 

Secretary-treasurer—George M. Cornwall, Portland, Ore. 

An interesting discussion of the great progress that 
had been made in logging during the last year was held 
covering particularly the development of gasoline logging 
engines and steel spar overhead logging. A further dis- 
cussion of these subjects and others, including first aid, 
will be held on the Eureka trip. 

The visiting loggers were guests today of the San 
Francisco lumbermen for lunch at the Oregon Building, 
which is constructed of huge Oregon logs. 
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ASSOCIATIONS HAVE A BUSY WEEK. 





Co-operation Rules, and Many Important Steps Are Taken Toward Trade Better- 
ment—Loggers Hold Interesting Sessions at Exposition. 





OREGONIANS ADDRESSED ON LUMBER’S 
NEEDS. 


PORTLAND, ORE., Oct. 16.—Under the auspices of the 
Portland members of the West Coast Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association an informal dinner was given at the 
Portland Chamber of Commerce Friday evening, October 
15, at which E. A. Sterling, manager of the trade exten- 
sion department of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, Chicago, was the guest of honor and prin- 
cipal speaker. The other speakers were P. S. Ridsdale, 
representing the American Forestry Association, and C. 
J. Hogue, a Portland architect. 

[Mr. Sterling’s address to the members is reproduced 
in part on the front page of this issue of the AMERICAN 
‘LUMBERMAN. | 

About 150 lumber manufacturers and men who use 
lumber products and county and city officials were pres- 
ent as guests and they were told a great deal of the 
lumber industry, in which they seemed deeply interested. 
W. B. Mackay, of the North Pacific Lumber Company, 
presided and introduced the speakers. Chester J. Hogue, 
the well known architect, deplored the lack of interest 
locally in the lumber business and before beginning his 
address on ‘‘ Mill Construction’’ asked permission to ad- 
dress a question to Mr. Sterling. He desired to learn 
what effect creosoted fir might have on ensilage—whether 
it affected the contents of silos. To this Mr. Sterling 
replied: 

Extensive experiments have been made along this line. 
Before they knew as much about creosote as they do now, 
when they filled the wood reeking full of creosote and left it 
all in, naturally more or less of it worked out and tainted 
whatever it came in contact with. Under the present prac- 
tice silos and staves for wood pipe and flower boxes and all 
those things are treated with what is called coated-cell 
process, equivalent to that which is used for floors in prac- 
tically all homes. Give the wood all it will take and then 
by various methods recover a large percentage of it, often 
30 to 50 percent or more, and the wood comes out practically 
dry and only the cells are coated with it. : 

The oil is in the cell cavities and as a result there is no 
contamination. Perhaps for a few days it is best to leave 
such material in the air, or perhaps for a few weeks even, 
but after a comparatively short time the shingle roof, the 
silo and the water pipe will not contaminate anything with 
which it comes in contact. This is borne out by experi- 
ments of agricultural stations and Government trials. We 
have records going back five years, giving five years’ use of 
creosoted staves and silos, and the cattle have shown no ob- 
jection whatever to silage that comes next to the wood. 

[Mr. Hogue’s address is printed on page 44 of this 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 


HARDWOOD SALES REPORTS MODIFIED. 


To Be Classified By Woods Instead of By Territories 
—Figures Show Material Trade Improvement. 





CINCINNATI, OHIO, Oct. 19.—The report of actual sales 
of hardwood for September, as reported by members of 
the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States and just issued by Secretary W. H. Weller, is 
entirely changed in arrangement from previous num- 
bers. In revised shape the reports are classified by 
woods instead of by territories. Then the woods are 
arranged alphabetically and an index refers most con- 
veniently to pages occupied by the reports of sales of 
the particular wood. It is an agreeable change from 
the former arrangement. Under each wood the sales are 
recorded according to district mills, whether ‘‘ Hastern’’ 
or ‘‘Southern.’’ Widths, lengths, quantities, condition 
and prices are arranged as formerly, but the district 
territory, whether Chicago or Cincinnati, for example, 
is given in a separate column. 

Local members have complimented Secretary Weller 
on this new production and it is predicted by them that 
the arrangement will please everyone and be found to be 
a much more ready reference than the old. Besides it is 
more compact and is a less bulky pocket reference. 

Secretary Weller says the reports show that Septem- 
ber prices improved materially over August and that 
reports coming in for October are a little better still. 
In regard to prices in the different territories, for con- 
venience of comparison, the new arrangement of sales is 
particularly valuable. 

Mr. Weller is just back from a tour of the hardwood 
centers of the South and Southwest. He said that he 
found lumbermen generally.in a much more cheerful 
frame of mind than they were on his last previous trip 
through that country. Nowhere did he find stocks ex- 
cessive. In some places, indeed, he found the supplies 
below normal. ‘‘Of course,’’ he said, ‘‘you will find 
some in the doldrums, but they are not as numerous as 
they were a short time back. There is no question but 
that the improvement gives promise of becoming per- 
manent. ’’ 

Secretary Weller has called a meeting of the governors 
of the association for this city on November 20, for the 
purpose of clearing away some routine matters that went 
over from the last meeting. Among this routine will 
be the making of arrangements for the annual meeting 
and convention of the association some time in January. 





NATIONAL ASSOCIATION BULLETIN SHOWS 
LARGE INCREASE IN SHIPMENTS. 

The October issue of the official bulletin of 
the National Hardwood Lumber Association contains 
an announcement that a new issue of the asso- 
ciation’s consumers’ register is now in preparation and 


will be ready to place in the hands of members within 
the next thirty days. Requirements recorded in the new 
register forecast that the total movement of hardwood 
lumber will closely approach 900,000,000 feet. Of this 
new register the secretary says: 

_The forthcoming number of the register bids fair to be a 
distinct advance over its predecessors, not only as to the 
extent of the ground covered but also as to the balance at- 
tained between the different sections of the hardwood con- 
suming territory, and, likewise, on the score of serviceable 
arrangement. In respect to arrangement one innovation will 
consist of confining the printed matter to one side of each 
leaf of the book, thereby making it convenient to cut out and 
reduce the reports to a card index system, that being a very 
practical way of handling this sort of information and one 
which has evidently been quite generally adopted. 

September Inspection Report. 


The figures covering the work of the inspection depart- 
ment of the association for September indicate an im- 
provement in the demand and an increase in the move- 
ment of hardwood lumber that cannot fail to be gratify- 
ing to all manufacturers. The report shows a marked 
increase in the volume of lumber handled over the records 
for the same month a year ago. In September, 1914, 
the total amount inspected was 8,733,416 feet, while for 
September, 1915, the inspections totaled 11,810,877 feet, 
giving an excess for September over the same month in 
1914 of 2,077,461 feet, or 30 percent. The inspection 
report is as follows: 






Feet Feet 
Inspected. Inspected. 

le eee 982,357 Cincinnati, Ohio..... 216, 
Oshkosh, Wis....... 106,014 Louisville, Ky..... -. 255,594 
Minneapolis, Minn.. 497,948 PALE a | aa . 56,199 
Detroit, Mich........ 45 New York, N. Y 318,023 


St. Louis, Mo.. Buffalo, N. Y. 
Toronto, Ont.. 
Philadelphia, Pa ° 
Pittsburgh, Pa.......  F4,787 
Boston, Mass....... 252,327 





Memphis, Tenn... 

Oe | ee 
Bristol, Tenn........ 
Chattanooga, Tenn.. 





Nashville, Tenn..... Baltimore, Md...... 10,326 
Helena, ArK.......% —_———- 
Mobile, Ala......... 2, SO eee. 8,399,474 
New Orleans, La.... 340,284 
Inspections made by fee inspectors: 
Feet Feet 

Inspected. Inspected. 
Manistee, Mich..... 173,824 East Jordan, Michrs 45,23 
Boyne City, Mich... 215,411 Manistee, Mich..... 239,524 


Menominee, Mich... 484,303 


Traverse City, Mich. 
Trout Lake, Mich... 730,269 


Ludington, Mich. 


Petoskey, Mich..... 203,027 Grand Rapids, Mich: 779,642 
Cheboygan, Mich.... 169,197 ———- 
Pellston, Mich...... 45,713 Miptalconccckscaee 3,411,403 


H. A. Hoover, chief inspector, made the reinspections 
of 155,067 feet. 

W. H. Beckner, inspector for the association at Bris- 
tol, Tenn., has tendered his resignation. His successor 
has not yet been appointed, but the appointment will be 
made as soon as possible and announced in the next issue 
of the bulletin. 


REVIEW OF PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION’S WORE. 


The Northern Forest Protective Association, with head- 
quarters at Munising, Mich., has published a review of 
its work for the year ended March 2, 1915, together with 
the proceedings of its fourth annual meeting. Thomas 
B. Wyman is the secretary-forester of this association. 
The little volume is clearly and handsomely printed on 
unusually good paper, attractively bound and a credit to 
the association from cover to cover. Among the articles 
contained in this booklet are a number of very practical 
talks of specific fire preventers, such as exhaust nozzles, 
special smoke stacks, spark arresters, oil used as fuel to 
prevent ‘‘locomotive’’ fires ete. 








ARCHITECTS INVITED TO BE PRESENT. 


OsHKOSH, WIs., Oct. 19.—An added feature of the 
fall meeting of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Man- 
ufacturers’ Association at the Hotel Pfister in Milwaukee 
next week will be the presence of leading architects of 
the State and of northern Michigan, who have been in- 
vited especially for the purpose of getting acquainted 
with the producers of hemlock, birch and maple in order 
that they may become more familiar with the uses of 
these woods for various building purposes. 


NEW RULE WILL AFFECT ALL LOGGING 
RAILROADS. 


Secretary R. S. Kellogg, of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, has sent out a circular 
addressed to the secretaries of all the affiliated asso- 
ciations, in which he directs their attention to a 
matter now before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, that is of vital interest to every lumberman who 
operates a logging railroad. This letter is as follows: 


The Interstate Commerce Commission now has before it for 
approval very extensive and rigid rules and instructions for 
the inspecting and testing of steam locomotives and tenders, 
which, upon approval, will apply to all locomotives operated 
by common carriers that are engaged in handling interstate 
commerce. 

I have been unable so far to ascertain to what extent, if 
any, these rules will be enforced against the operators of log- 
ging railroads. There is a possibility, however, of a number 
of cases in which these rules may be construed as applying to 
logging locomotives. For example, a southern lumberman 
writes : 

“In our tram road operations we use less than 100 feet 
of the main line of the Georgia Southern & Florida Rail- 
way main line tracks in crossing its line. On this ac- 
count the rules applicabie to common carriers have been 
applied by the inspectors to our locomotives in boiler 
inspection. ‘They require of us the same reports and 
inspection as demanded of common carriers, which is 
extremely burdensome, and will be much more so if these 
proposed rules are also made applicable.” 


This lumberman also says that if the proposed inspection 


— 


rules are enforced against his logging road it will reouire 
from $500 to $1,000 to equip his locomotives in accordance 
with these rules, and also cause the loss of much time in 
operation. 

Since the proposed rules have not yet been given {inal 
approval by the commission it will be well for you to take 
the matter up immediately with your members and find out 
how many of them will be adversely affected by the proposed 
regulations. I have been ‘unable to secure extra copies of 
these rules for distribution, but they go into a large amount 
of detail with respect to the specifications for locomstive 
parts and provide for various forms of accident and insyee- 
tion reports, the whole set of rules and instructions making 
up twenty-six pages of printed matter. 





CIGAR BOX MEN MEET. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Oct. 19.—The Western Cigar Hox 
Manufacturers’ Association opened its tri-yearly con- 
vention here today with President John A. Keck, of 
Decatur, Ill., presiding. This association has no consti- 
tution or by-laws and its organization is solely in the 
interest of promoting trade matters. E. H. Defebaugh, 
Chicago, is secretary, and P. J. Van Wick, Duluth, vice 
president. 

Present at this meeting are: A. C. Henschel, Frank 
Hardy, E. G. Merz, C. Kreb jr., H. Moeller and William 
Greiner, all of Chicago; George F. Kimble, Janesville, 
Wis.; T. A. Fredericks and H. F. Sheif, Philadelphia; 
Jasper Fawcett, New York; A. C. Ginter, Newark, Ohio; 
F. H. Parker and Barney Henschel, of Milwaukee; D. L. 
Rickersberg and Charles Koklauer, Cleveland, and John 
Hermuth, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

The opening session was executive and devoted to 
discussion of trade conditions and prospects. It was 
generally expressed that, while the industry has, like 
others, suffered from general business depression, the 
outlook for 1916 is more encouraging. No further pub- 
licity was given the proceedings. 

In the evening the delegates were the guests at the 
Business Men’s Club of the Bay Poplar Lumber Con- 
pany, of Cincinnati, whose plants are in Alabama and 
its mills near Mobile. 

At this dinner the principal talk was made by Secre- 
tary E. H. Defebaugh. He suggested a nonpartisan 
tariff commission as one solution of existing commercial 
troubles, and he urged the members of the association to 
bring all the influence they could exert upon their rep- 
resentatives in Congress to support such a measure, and 
also measures that would promote a merchant marine. 

The ‘second day’s session on Wednesday was devoted 
to another executive discussion of trade conditions and 
prospects in the morning, and an automobile tour of the 
points of municipal interest during the afternoon. 


FORESTERS HOLD ANNUAL MEETING. 


Joint Sessions of Particular Interest—Innovations In 
Fire Prevention and Fighting Discussed. 





[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

San FRANcIsco, CAu., Oct. 20.—The business sessions 
of the Western Forestry & Conservation Association and 
the American Forestry Association closed this evening. 
The meetings have been held in the Lumbermen’s Build- 
ing and House of Hoo-Hoo and all sessions were well 
attended notwithstanding the temptation to many mem- 
bers who had not seen the exposition, which speaks well 
for the interest in the program. 

The program was closely followed with the exception 
of the address of C. 8. Chapman, which was omitted for 
lack of time, and the address of George S. Long, of 
Tacoma, who was unable to be present. Tuesday’s ses- 
sions were devoted largely to the discussion of practical 
problems of fire fighting and prevention and the strides 
that have been made during the last few years in preserva- 
tion of timber. 

President Flewelling, presiding, as usual conducted the 
meeting on a time card schedule. The discussion brought 
out such innovations as the use of aeroplanes and wireless 
telephones in fire prevention work and the practical aid 
rendered by the United States weather bureau in fore- 
casting dangerous winds and periods of extreme heat, thus 
warning patrolmen when not to issue permits for burn- 
ing. As the molding of public opinion is the greatest 
factor in fire prevention work Forester E. T. Allen told 
of the comprehensive work of the organization in scien- 
tific publicity. A. W. Laird, of Potlatch, Idaho, gave an 
extensive view of the business end of codperative fire 
work. 

Wednesday’s sessions were given a national aspect, as 
they were joint sessions with the American Forestry As- 
sociation, and President H. 8. Drinker of that organiza- 
tion presided. There were two important features to this 
day’s sessions, the discussion of the address of H. D. 
Langille on the uniting of the manufacturers, timber 
owners and protective agencies, and the paper of Chief 
Forester H. 8. Graves, of the United States Forest Serv- 
ice, on ‘‘The Government and the Lumber Industry.’’ 
Mr. Langille urged the uniting of all of the small or- 
ganizations of lumbermen and timber owners into one 
large organization with branches to look after local mat- 
ters for each different branch. He regarded such an or- 
ganization for the western country as a strong supporting 
spoke for the hub, which represented the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association. 

This paper called forth much discussion among lumber- 
men from Hast and West, and a committee was appointed 
to work out details of a plan for carrying out its sug- 
gestions. Of this J. B. White, of Kansas City, is chair- 
man. 

Taxation was ably and practically discussed by E. A. 
Selfridge, of San Francisco. 

During the convention the foresters were guests of the 
San Francisco lumbermen at luncheon each day at the 
Inside Inn. Tonight they were tendered as a parting 
token of California hospitality a sumptuous banquet at 
the Commercial Club. 
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yomorrow the Pacifie Logging Congress will meet in 
the Hoo-Hoo House and Friday and Saturday will be 
spent among the redwoods and logging camps of Hum- 
bolt county. More than two hundred reservations have 
peer made for the special train to Eureka. 





SOUTHERN HARDWOOD TRAFFIC ASSOCIATION 
ACTIVE. 


Mempuis, TENN., Oct. 19.—A meeting of the managers 
of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association today 
gave attention to the answers to the questions involved 
in the proposed reclassification of lumber. J. H. Town- 
shend, seeretary, said he would leave for Washington the 
latter part of the week, where he would discuss this 
subject, and on his return there would be one more 
meeting of the board of managers in connection with this 
matter. After that he thought that answers would be 
ready for filing with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, giving the consensus of hardwood lumber inter- 
ests in this section regarding this subject. 

It was decided at this meeting to appoint a smaller 
committee to work with the United States Chamber of 
Commerce in the efforts being put forth by the latter 
toward effecting an American merchant marine. 





UNITE TO CHECK INCENDIARISM. 


St. Louis Exchange Adopts Resolution Favoring Pro- 
posed Fire Marshal Ordinance. 








Sr. Louis, Mo., Oct. 20.—The directors and the insur- 
ance committee of the Lumbermen’s Exchange, composed 
of George E. W. Luehrmann, chairman, G. E. Hibbard 
and E. W. Wiese, met in the rooms of the exchange Octo- 
ber 19 to consider the proposed city ordinance creating 
the office of fire marshal for the city of St. Louis. This 
ordinance specifies that the fire marshal shall investigate 
the cause, origin and circumstances of fires occurring in 
St. Louis, summon witnesses, require production of papers 
and documents that may be deemed necessary, and lay 
before the prosecuting officers evidence that may be se- 
cured relating to incendiarism or arsons or crimes con- 
nected with the matter of fires. 

The creation of this office is for the preservation of 
public safety. So many fires supposedly of incendiary 
origin have occurred recently in St. Louis lumber yards 
that local lumbermen are a unit in their efforts to stop 
them. 

The directors and the insurance committee of the ex- 
change unanimously adopted the following resolution: 

WHEREAS, It has been brought to the attention of the 
Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. Louis that the board of alder- 
men of this city has before it for consideration an ordinance 
creating the office of fire marshal for the city of St. Louis, 
defining his duties and powers, fixing his salary and pro- 
viding for the employment of a stenographer; and 

WHEREAS, The purpose of this ordinance is of vital import- 
ance to the lumbermen of this city it is advisable and neces- 
sary, in order to protect the interests not only of the lum- 
bermen but the entire community, that a concerted action be 
taken by all lumbermen for its enactment; now therefore be it 


Resolved, That the Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. Louis 
fully endorse the proposed ordinance creating the office of 
fire marshal for the city of St. Louis, empowering said fire 
marshal as follows: 

To investigate the cause, origin, circumstances and sur- 
rounding conditions of fires occurring in the city of St. 
Iouis and he shall have the power in such investigations to 
summon witnesses to appear before him to testify in relation 
to such matters and to require such books ete. which may be 
deemed necessary and material to such an inquiry, and it 
shall be the duty of the fire marshal to lay before the proper 
prosecuting officers all evidence secured and obtained by him 
relating to incendiarism and arson, or crime in anywise con- 
nected with the matter of fires, and shall render all possible 
service in the prosecution of all cases in connection with 
incendiarism or arson. 


Following the meeting and the adoption of the resolu- 
tion the directors and the insurance committee went to 
the city hall and attended a public hearing of the ordi- 
nance, and Charles E. Thomas, president of the exchange, 
and George E. W. Luehrmann, chairman of the insur- 
ance committee, spoke in favor of it. 
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HOO-HOO ASKING FOR SUBSTANTIAL SUPPORT. 


Secretary-Treasurer E. D. Tennant, of the Concate- 
nated Order of Hoo-Hoo, has sent from his office in the 
Wright Building, St. Louis, Mo., the first general dues 
notice for the current fiscal year of the order, request- 
ing that members remit $3.65 for 1916 dues, and that 
those who are in arrears for the preceding year remit 
$5.30 to eover the account for both years. It will be 
recalled that the recent annual meeting established the 
annual dues of the order at $3.65. Those members who 
have remitted $1.65 as in full payment for the current 
vear are asked to remit the remaining $2. Secretary- 
‘reasurer Tennant says ‘‘The reorganization of Hoo- 
oo as effected at the San Francisco Annual insures 
its future suecess. We are reveiving the support of 
our oldest and best members. Join in with them and 
make 1916 the best year in the history of the order.’’ 

With Secretary-Treasurer Tennant’s notice comes ‘‘a 
essage from the Snark’’—Julius Seidel, of St. Louis, 
‘0. He supplements the request for prompt sending 
® annual dues, and says in addition: 

n accepting the office of Snark I was promised 

siance by men whose hearts are in the work and 

»on Whose guaranty I can implicitly reply. However, 
4 letters received from the rank and file, offering con- 
Sratulations and their hearty support, have pleased me 
“ate as much. Enthusiasm spells success—the enthusi- 
a©™ of the individual members. An officer without the 
‘ceBlance and fidelity of his army can not hope to ac- 
cc mplish anything. 
, Vhile we may net know one another, I am acting upon 
one assumption that vou are not only a loyal Hoo-Hoo 
Put also my personal friend. Whether expressed or 
oie lied, I am relying upon the allegiance of every mem- 
ser. From time to time f will feel it my duty ‘to tell 
You of my ideas of how we can make Hoo-Hoo the 
Sreatest order in the land for the good of lumbermen. 


THE CONVENTION SEASON IS AT HAND. 





Retail Lumbermen’s Associations Name Dates and Places of Annuals — Plans 
of Other Organizations Outlined. 





October 25-27—Southern Logging Association, Hotel Grune- 
wald, New Orleans, La. Annual meeting. 

October 26, 27—Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association, Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. Fall meeting. 

November 5—Manufacturing Association of Woodworking 
Mills of Philadelphia, Bingham Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Annual meeting. 

November 9—North Carolina Pine Association, Georgetown, 
S. C. Monthly meeting. 

November 9—Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manufacturers’ 
Association, Atlanta, Ga. Annual meeting. 

November 9, 10—National Asscciation of Chair Manufacturers, 
Hotel Lafayette, Buffalo, N. Y. Annual meeting. 

November 10, 11—National Slack Cooperage Manufacturers’ 
Association, Gayoso Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. Semiannual 
meeting. 
November 17—Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, 
Mason Hotel, Jacksonville, Fla. Semiannual meeting. 
November 18, 19—National Basket & Fruit Package Manu- 
facturers’ Association. Hotel Statler, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Annual meeting. 

December 14, 15—National Veneer & Panel Manufacturers’ 
Association, Auditorium Hotel, Chicago. Annual meeting. 

January, 1916—National Association of Box Manufacturers, 

icago. Annual meeting. 

January 18-20—Northwestern Lumbermen’'s Association, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. Annual meeting. 

January 18-20—Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Denver, Coto. Annual meeting. 

January 19-21—Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association, Lincoln 
Hotel, Lincoln, Neb. Annual meeting. 

January 25, 26—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Indi- 
ana, Indianapolis, Ind. Annual meeting. 

January 26-28—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. Annual meeting. 

February 8-10—Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
of America, Washington, D. C. Annual meeting. 

February 15-17—Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ 
Association, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Annual meeting. 

February 21-23—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, Na- 
tional Guard Armory, Portland, Ore. Annual meeting. 
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WOMEN TO PARTICIPATE IN SOUTHWESTERN 
ANNUAL. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 19.—The women of the retail 
lumber trade are going to have an inning at the annual 
convention of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion in Kansas City January 26, 27 and 28, 1916. Sec- 
retary J. R. Moorehead has sent out a circular letter to 
all members in which he announces an essay contest for 
the wives, sweethearts, sisters and daughters of tlie re- 
tailers. Here is the letter: 


Believing that the lumberwomen are as much interested in 
the business as the lumbermen the Southwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association wants to find out just what some of the women 
folks think about the retail lumber business and the men 
engaged in it. It, therefore, offers a cash prize of $25 for the 
best paver written on the subject: “If I Should Marry Again 
Would I Marry a Lumberman?” 

We do not even want to cut out the daughters, sweethearts 
or sisters (single) of the lumbermen, and, therefore, we are 
going to let them in on the prize by permitting them to throw 
a bracket around the word “again,” so that the title of the 
paper to be written by the daughter, sister or the sweetheart 
shall read : “If I Should Marry Would I Marry a Lumber- 
man?” 

This affords an opportunity for the bright women who are 
wives, daughters, sweethearts cr sisters (single) of the mem- 
bers of this association to stand up for, defend, and tell us 
what they think about retail lumbermen and the lumber busi- 
ness; where they are at fault; where they are weak; where 
they are strong; and where they can be improved; and why 
they should be defended. The wives, daughters, sisters and 
sweethearts of the single yard owner, the line yard owner, and 
the local line yard manager are eligible to this contest. 

Competent judges will pass upon the merits of the papers. 
Kindly have your article typewritten on one side of the paper, 
submitting it without your signature, but with separate letter 
attached giving your relationship to the member of this associ- 
ation in order that you may be fully identified. 

The paper of the successful contestant will be read at the 
annual convention of the association to be held in Kansas 
City, January 26, 27 and 28, 1916. Manuscript must be in 
the office of the association on or before January 1. Kindly 
limit the naper not to exceed 2,000 words. 


Another feature of the convention will be two 
speeches by O. H. Benson of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, one on ‘‘Girls’ Canning Clubs’’ 
and the other on ‘‘ Boys’ Corn Clubs.’’ Mr. Benson 
has given special attention to this work for several 
years and has aroused a great deal of interest among 
the boys and girls of the farms of Kansas and Missouri. 
Recently he has written very entertainingly of the clubs 
in the American Magazine. Secretary Moorehead con- 
siders the clubs a most important move toward the gen- 
eral community development plan which is the salvation 
of the retailers in the smaller towns. 

The usual exhibition of lumber will be held in Conven- 
tion Hall in connection with the convention. Already 
several big lumber concerns have taken space for the show. 

NORTHWESTERN ASSOCIATION ANNUAL 
MEETING. 

January 18, 19 and 20 are the dates set for the next 
annual meeting of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association. The convention will be held, as usual, 
in Minneapolis, Minn., but the exact site has not yet 
been determined. Plans are said to be under way 
for an extensive program for the coming meeting. 











PINE MEN TO HOLD QUARTERLY. 

SPOKANE, WASH., Oct. 16.—The quarterly meeting of 
the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association will be held 
October 29 according to present plans of Secretary A. W. 
Yooper, of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. The session will extend through two days and about 
forty lumbermen, representing the largest mills of the 
Inland Empire territory, are expected to be in attend- 
ance. Railroad classification will be one of the principal 
topics discussed and information sought by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in a series of questions being asked 


. 


will be sent to the department. There is much speculation 
as to the effect of the new proposed classification on this 
territory. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 


The board of directors of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States of America has held a meeting in 
Cleveland, Ohio, and fixed the dates for the next annual 
meeting of that organization. It will be held February 
8, 9 and 19, 1916, at Washington, D. C., and will be its 
fourth annual meeting. The meeting proper will be pre- 
ceded by a conference of the National Councillors. 

Assistant Secretary D. A. Skinner advises the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN that notices to greater extent in re- 
gard to the annual are now in preparation and soon will 
be mailed to members. 








VEHICLE AND IMPLEMENT DEALERS PREPARE 
FOR ANNUAL. 


CINCINNATI, OnIO, Oct. 19.—The Tri-State Vehicle & 
Implement Dealers’ Association will meet in this city 
next week. Sessions for business will be held Tuesday 
and Wednesday afternoons after 3:30 o’clock, Wednes- 
day evening at 8 and Thursday morning at 10:30. The 
program calls for the usual reports of committees and 
officers and a number of addresses on trade subjects, the 
relation of dealers to each other and the relation of 
dealer to customer. There will be a smoker Wednesday 
evening at one of the hotels with music and refresh- 
ments. The election is set for Thursday. 

A large part of Music Hall has been secured for the 
exhibition of vehicles and accessories, which will be 
open from Monday until Saturday. 





MAKES ARRANGEMENTS FOR MEETING. 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Oct. 16—George E. Watson was 
in the city this week making arrangements for the meet- 
ing of the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association 
to be held here next month. The date set is November 
17, subject to the approval of the members. The meet- 
ing will be held at the Mason Hotel. Mr. Watson said 
that he expects a large attendance, especially in view of 
the fact that this is the first meeting of the association 
to be held on the east coast. Less than a year ago nine 
of the leading cypress manufacturers of the east coast 
joined the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, 
with the result that the association established an eastern 
branch office in Jacksonville and appointed William 
Petrie inspector for the eastern division. At next 
month’s meeting an assistant secretary will be appointed, 
to handle the business of the eastern office. 


- 


TO CELEBRATE ‘‘AMERICAN BUILDERS’ 
WEEK.’’ 

San Francisco, CAu., Oct. 16.—Hundreds of lumber- 
men from Coast and eastern cities are coming to the 
city to participate in the logging congress, which will 
oyen on October 18 and remain in session several days. 

Next week will also see a large concourse of prominent 
men from all over the country in connection with the 
elaborate program which has been arranged for ‘‘ Amer- 
ican Builders’ Week.’’ Exponents of building mate- 
rials of every kind will be on hand to point out the 
merits of their respective lines to the contractors, archi- 
tects and others who will attend the sessions. The retail 
lumbermen will make the most of this opportunity to 
explain the merits of wood as construction material. 

Charles W. Gindele, of Chicago, president of the 
Building & Contracting Employers’ Association, will 
take a prominent part in the convention. It is ex- 
pected that President Gindele will be accompanied by a 
delegation of nearly a thousand from Chicago, and that 
several special trains will arrive from other points, in 
addition to the National Association of Builders’ Ex- 
changes’ special. 

The San Francisco Lumbermen’s Club will take an 
active part in the whole week’s activities and it will 
make a great showing in the big parade on the 2\st. 
Many unique displays wil be made by the lumbermen. 
H. Kruse has applied to the parade committee for a 
place for three 4-horse teams, two 2-horse teams and 
two single teams. One firm proposes to have a full- 
fledged shingle mill in operation during the progress of 
the parade, from which new shingles will be distributed 
along the line of march. 

At a meeting of the Lumbermen’s Club, held at the 
General Contractors’ Association, the following com- 
mittees were appointed: 

FINANCE COMMITTEE—Harry Masterson, San Francisco 
Lumber Company; C. L. France, Loop Lumber Company ; 


Dan Munthe, Pope & Talbot; Henry Bodie, Spring Valley 
Lumber Company. 

ADVISORY COMMITTEE—E. T. Peterson, R. L. Tiernan, 
Iferman Freese, J. H. Kruse, and Thomas Leonard, yard men. 

DECORATING COMMITTEF—George Ryan, Army & Hamp- 
shire; Charles Morrison, Charles Morrison, and H. 8. Thom- 
son. 

HoTet COMMITTEE—Matt Harris and J. F. Miller. 

PARADE CoMMITTEE—Charles Van Damme, Olson-Mahoney 
Lumber Company ; William Chatham, Loop Lumber Company, 
and R. A. Hiscox, Hart-wood Lumber Company. 





ENTERTAINMENT COMMITTEE — Edward Swift, Harry 
IIlowes, Clarence Wolf, and S. Steinberg. 
RECEPTION COMMITTEE—Walter Heyman, Adolph Meyer, 


and B. D. McDonald. 


PUBLICITY ComMmMITTEE—Charies Elliott, Charles Reinhart, 
and L. D. McDonald. 
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Loans on 


Timber Lands 


For Long Periods of Time in 
Amounts from $100,000 up. 


We have been in the lumber business tor 
over thirty years. 

We now control and operate a number of mills. 
We have been loaning money to lumbermen 
for many years. ; 
These facts make us especially fitted to know 
the wants of lumbermen, and to meet them. 


LYON,GARY & CO. 


The Continental and Commercial Bank Bldg. 


208 So. LaSalle St., CHICAGO 




















Most Bankers Who 


Loan on 
Timber 


these days want to know more 
about the property than is ordi- 
narily shown bythe old time cruise. 
They not only want to know the 
amount of stumpage, varieties and 
quality, but they want to know the 
P; probable cost of logging and trans- 

ee porting to mill as well as location 
of markets, demand and selling 
price of the lumber. Such exact Wig 
knowledge places timber loans on 
an entirely different basis than did 
the ordinary blue print plat witha 
cruiser’s guess attached. Withat 
report such as we furhish you can 
absolutely show your banker whaw 
he’s getting for his money—shoor 
| him how much of it is required fof 

each operation and the margin od 
profit that is possible under goon 
management. It’s then a question 
of your integrity. 

Our success in furnishing this ex- 
act information comes from years 
of practical experience in the oper- 
ation of our own properties and 
handling of others’ properties — 
a knowledge of every kind of North 
American timber as well as timber 
in Mexico and South Amecica and 
a precise working acquaintance 
with the lumber markets of the 
world. Where property justifies 


We Can Negotiate Bond 
Issues of $50,000 and up. 


Our little booklet “‘Essential Facts About Timber Hold- 
ings’’ recites briefly the service we have perfected during 
our half a century of experience in handling timber, manu- 
facturing lumber and exporting. and presents the names of a 
number of concerns whom we have served, in addition to 
foreign references. We'll send it to you on request if you 
are interested. 
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L. E. Campbell Lumber Co. 
Cruising and Engineering Dept. 
2234 Dime Bank Bldg. 
DETROIT, MICH., U.S. A. 





TIMBER. ESTIMATORS 








f JASPER LEMIEUX FREDERICK LEMIEUX __F.. H. eer) 


Lemieux Brothers & Co. 
TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


1319-20 Whitney Bank Bldg. WHW ORLE ANS 5 


Phone Main 2479 














JAMES W. SEWALL 


Timber Estimates, Topographic and Boundary Surveys, 
Planting, Logging Maps, Portable Mill Operations, 
Technical Training. Thoroughness. Experience. 


143 Centre Street, Old Town, Maine. 











LUMBERMEN’S CLUBS ARE IN ACTIVE OPERATION. 





Organization Formed in Illinois — Officers Elected at Denver — Entertainment Feature; 
and Serious Work in Full Sway. 





PEORIANS FORM A CLUB. 


Traveling and wholesale lumbermen of Peoria, IIL, 
organized on October 16 the-Lumbermen’s Club of 
Peoria. Clarence E. Smith, who was elected secretary 
of the organization, advises: 


There are many salaried representatives of large mills 
who live in Peoria besides several wholesalers and commission 
men. The purpose of the organization is to allow competitors 
to become acquainted, in the belief that much mutual good 
can come to all in this way. There will be two secondary 
memberships, known as Class “B”’ and Class ‘‘C’” members. 
Class ‘‘B’” members will be composed of the retail lumbermen 
of the city of Peoria. Class ‘“‘C’? members will be composed 
of sash and door and kindred manufacturers. 


Officers were elected as follows: 


President—Arthur Gregertsen. 

Vice president—Harry C. Stone. 

Secretary—Clarence E. Smith. 

Treasurer—M. E. Magruder. 

Directors for one year—Lee H. Lord, chairman; Walter 
Nugent, E. H. Williamson. 

Short term directors—John A. Kendall, J. L. Nichols. 


The present purpose is to hold & meeting each week at 
the Jefferson Hotel, Peoria. 








‘‘PUT IT OVER’’ ON THEIR FELLOW CLUB 
MEMBERS. 


ToLEDO, OHIO, Oct. 18.—Two of the local boys have the 
laugh on the Toledo Lumbermen’s Club and incidentally 
enjoyed a mighty fine dinner that cost the club just $25 


a plate. The little feast was served at the hotel at Camp 
Perry several weeks ago. The way the story runs is as 
follows: 


The Toledo Lumbermen’s Club had determined to have 
a little dinner together as has been the custom for some 
time, at Camp Perry, a short motor drive from Toledo. 
Warren J. Duffey had charge of the affair and all went 
well until the Saturday afternoon arrived when the spread 
was to be held. It rained and the boys gathered at the 
courthouse, the rendezvous, and talked it over. They 
finally decided to call off their dinner and go over to the 
Boody House instead. L. H. Davidson, of the Davidson 
Lumber Company, and young Ryan, of the West Toledo 
Lumber Company, who were driving out together, in some 
way got separated from the rest in a traffic mix-up and 
failed to hear the plans. When the atmosphere cleared 
and they looked about for their companions they were 
not to be seen. After a hot race to Camp Perry in the 
rain they found themselves the only guests. A smiling 
proprietor assured them the feast had all been prepared 
and the boys being hungry accepted all the gods pro- 
vided. There was a little grumbling by the club but it 
had to pay the $50 biil while Davidson and Ryan 
smacked their lips and looked happy. 





NASHVILLE CLUB IN WEEKLY MEETING. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Oct. 20.—Preceded by the usual 
luncheon the regular weekly meeting of the Nashville 
Lumbermen’s Club was held Saturday at the Commercial 
Club, with a large attendance. President Charles E. Hunt 
presided. 

The resignation of Perey Loevenhart, of Loevenhart & 
Co., was accepted by the club but after doing so it was 
unanimously voted to make him a member for life with- 
out payment of dues. 

Diseussion of the pending hearing in Cincinnati on the 
reciprocal switching case occupied considerable attention 
from the club members. Considerable routine business 
was transacted. 





POSTPONES BANQUET. 


Sr. Louris, Mo., Oct. 19—In order more completely to 
perfect arrangements the entertainment committee of 
the Lumbermen’s Club, of which Julius Seidel is chair- 
man, has postponed for about two weeks the banquet 
of the Lumbermen’s Club that was to have been held 
Wednesday evening, October 20. Some of the work on 
the federation of lumber interests is not quite ready and 
it was thought best not to hold the banquet until every- 
thing had been settled to launch the federation at the 
banquet. 





DETAILS TRADE EXTENSION PLANS. 

SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 16.—Friday, October 15, an in- 
formal luncheon was given in the committee room of the 
Metropolitan Lumbermen’s Club by Seattle lumbermen 
in honor of E. A. Sterling, secretary of the trade exten- 
sion department of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

J. H. Bloedel, president of the West Coast Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, presided at the luncheon, 
and Mr. Sterling and A. L. Porter, secretary of the 
Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, made informal 
talks on what their respective organizations are doing to 
help the sale of forest products. Mr. Sterling detailed 
the plans of his department, telling of the need of the 
industry and the methods to be used in supplying these 
wants. He necessarily covered much the same ground as 
he did in an address before the Forest Club in Vanecou- 
ver, B. C., Tuesday night, a report of which will be 
found elsewhere in this paper. 

Regarding fire prevention work he emphasized the 
fact that lumbermen expect to codperate with honest 
efforts for fire prevention in connection with two of the 
national fire prevention and protection organizations. 
One of the first things his department will do is to pre- 
pare data for the use of architects and engineers so that 


they may conveniently specify the proper kind of timber 
for mill construction building. 

Mr. Porter told the manufacturers how his association 
has discarded the old ideas of trade ethics and is at. 
tempting to educate the retail lumber dealers to become 
better merchants and furnish such service that no outside 
sources can compete with them. He told of his latest 
ideas for promoting the use of more lumber, in preparing 
plans for play houses that might be built by a boy. The 
plan would be for the retail dealer to present the boy 
with a set of plans, and the child’s parents would be only 
too glad to purchase a small amount of low grade lun- 
ber necessary to construct a play house, which would be 
neat in appearance and furnish the boy with a useful oe. 
cupation in which he would be learning something worth 
while. 

If this movement should gain sufficient headway it will 
undoubtedly consume a large quantity of lumber in the 
aggregate. Mr. Porter pointed out that the retail lum- 
berman makes a better profit handling wood products 
than he does handling the substitutes. 

Both Mr. Sterling’s and Mr. Porter’s remarks were re- 
ceived with much interest by the manufacturers and their 
plans for selling lumber were highly commended. 





KNOT HOLE CLUB ELECTS. 

DENVER, CoLo., Oct. 18.—The following officers were 
elected at the annual meeting of the Denver Knot Hole 
Club, which was held Saturday afternoon, October 16: 

President—W. R. McFarland. 

First vice president—E. E. Aldeous. 

Second vice president—I. F. Downer. 

Third vice president—Clark M. Moore. 

Treasurer—James G. Noll. 

Secretary—O. O. Russell. 

The club will entertain the lumbermen attending the 
annual convention of the Mountain States Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, which will be held in Denver January 
18-19-20. The program has not yet been decided so far 
as the club is concerned, but the lumbermen will be the 
guests of this popular organization at a banquet on 
Wednesday evening, January 19. 

The club decided to resume its Saturday afternoon 
luncheons beginning this week. 





oe 


CURRENT PROBLEMS DISCUSSED AT CLUB 
MEETING. 

Boston, Mass., Oct. 14.—President William J. Barry 
of the Buttrick Lumber Company, of Waltham, Mass., 
was the toastmaster last night at the third quarterly 
meeting of the Lumber Trade Club, held in one of the 
commodious private dining rooms at the City Club. De- 
spite the threatening weather about a score and a half of 
members were in attendance. There was an informal 
discussion of some of the current problems of the retail 
lumber trade, but good fellowship and a good time were 
the real headline attractions of the evening. 





LUMBERMEN’S CLUB ELECTS NEW MEMBERS. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA:, Oct. 16.—The Lumbermen’s Club 
held its first meeting in this city last night at the Hotel 
Adelphia, with President John M. Coin in the chair, and 
twenty-eight members present. Most of the time was 
given to papers and addresses on salesmanship, practical 
analyses of the woods used in this section and _ their 
proper uses, codperation, enthusiasm, service, and kindred 
subjects. While originally formed especially for sales- 
men, the key struck rings so true that many members 
of firms are joining, and it now has nearly fifty members, 
all enthusiasts. Twelve new members were elected at the 
meeting, selected from a large list of applicants, for a 
man must measure up to a certain standard to be 
admitted. 





BUFFALO EXCHANGE ENJOYS OUTING. 

BurraLo, N. Y., Oct. 20—The Buffalo Lumber Ex- 
change held an enjoyable outing at North Boston, near 
the city, on October 14. The trip was made by automo- 
bile, the start being made two hours later than expected 
owing to rain. Notwithstanding the bad weather a good 
sized company turned out and was well repaid for the 
trip. 

Under the overhanging limbs of an immense chestnut 
tree the expert cooks, F. M. Sullivan, C. N. Perrin, 
Eugene Nostrand and E. J. Sturm, served tempting beef- 
steaks and other hearty food to the hungry lumbermen 
and various liquid refreshments were also provided plenti- 
fully. The excursion was. for chestnuts, but the trees 
failed to yield quite so abundantly as upon the occasion 
of last year’s outing. Still, there was no complaint for 
lack of food and the dinner left little room for chestnuts. 

Baseball was out of the question, because of the wet 
grounds, but a matched game of quoits was arranged for 
in which I. N. Stewart and J. B. Wall defeated M. M. 
Wall and William Lansill, 21 to 18. O. E. Yeager aud 
John F. Knox were referees, C. W. Betts stakeholder and 
F. E. Williamson scorekeeper. 

In the afternoon the lumbermen visited the North Bos- 
ton Hotel, a favorite automobile stopping place. There 
a good many songs were sung from the lumbermen’s song 
book, the singing master being M. 8. Burns. Many of 
the party played cards and if everybody didn’t have 4 
good time it was his own fault, for President W. P. Betts 
and the entertainment committee looked out for the en- 
joyment of all. Supper was served in the large hotel 
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dining room and was another abundant meal. It was 


late before all the guests started on the return trip to 
Buffalo, following a very pleasant outing. 





DISCUSS TRADE CONDITIONS. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, Oct. 19—A feature of the monthly 
meeting late last week of the Cincinnati Furniture Ex- 
change was a symposium on trade conditions, called for 
py the president, John H. Dornette jr. It was the 
unanimous testimony of the forty members present that 
business in their line is decidedly better than it was 


this time a year ago, that it has shown marked improve- 
ment during the last six weeks, and that the promise 
is for still further betterment. Representatives of allied 
industries who were guests also reported improvement in 
their respective lines. 

This exchange, which claims to be the oldest business 
organization in this city, and the oldest furniture or- 
ganization in the United States, proposes to celebrate 
its fortieth anniversary in December. A committee has 
been named to prepare a program and the occasion is 
marked for a memorable one in the trade history of 
Cincinnati. 





TRADE EXTENSION WORK 


IS OUTLINED BY EXPERT. 





Speaker Before British Columbia Forest Club Emphazises Fact That Cohesive Action 
Alone Will Insure Success. 





Vancouver, B. C., Oct. 12.—The British Columbia For- 
est Club gave a very enjoyable dinner in the Blue Room 
of the Vancouver Hotel in this city tonight. The guests 
honored on this occasion were E. A. Sterling, secretary 
of the trade extension department of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association and P. 8. Risdale, secre- 
tary of the American Forestry Association. The guests 
were seated about 7:30 and after finishing a delightful 
repast Roland D. Craig, vice president of the Forest Club 
and Dominion commissioner of conservation, introduced 
Mr. Sterling. 

For about an hour Mr. Sterling in an informal way told 
of conditions in the lumber business of the United States 
and what steps are being taken to better those conditions. 
He outlined, very carefully, what the trade extension de- 
partment of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation hopes to do. 

He spoke of the increased stumpage prices in the States 
and the habit of letting the product sell itself as the key- 
note of the lumbermen’s troubles. From the time the 
business originated the lumbermen have cut their logs 
into boards and somebody came and bought them. Dur- 
ing the last five years lumber has not been selling itself. 
The people have been buying something else and for that 
reason lumbermen have encountered a trying situation. 
It was not hard for them to realize that they were over 
producing. Several prominent men in the industry had 
thought of the same idea at once; namely, that if the 
industry was to be saved to itself all branches must get 
together, and the result of this idea was the Forest 
Products Federation meeting on February 25 in Chicago. 

Mr. Sterling told of the organization of the trade ex- 
tension department of the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association and the financing of it for a period of 
five years. He told of a number of conditions that have 
been brought to the attention of lumbermen through 
investigation; namely, that lumber consumption has been 
falling off a great deal more than building construction ; 
that well financed organizations are working to eliminate 
wood and the old line insurance companies are not 
friendly to lumber; that only 10 percent of the advertis- 
ing and publicity devoted to building materials is advo- 
eating the use of wood; the unscientific and unfair build- 
ing codes that are being enacted; that wood has been 
made the base of fire prevention when 85 percent of fire 
losses are due to other causes and three fire prevention 
organizations have been working to the detriment of 
wood. One of these, the Society Advocating Fire Elimina- 
tion, is composed entirely of manufacturers of substitute 
materials, masquerading under the name of a fire preven- 
tion organization and taking for its motto ‘‘safe.’’ The 

speaker told how the analysis of the claims of the great 
difference in per capita fire loss in Europe as compared 
with the United States, which is given as $2.50 in the 
United States and 58 cents in Europe, showed that the 
actual difference was reduced to 14 percent, when based 
upon the number of buildings. That is, in the United 
States are three and one-half times as many buildings 
per capita and therefore the average fire loss of buildings 
1s actually greater in Europe than in the United States. 


Declare Money Must Be Spent in Promotion Work. 


Mr. Sterling dwelt particularly on the lack of knowledge 
of grades of lumber by the consumer and builder and how, 
m the past, the wholesaler or manufacturer had often 
given the builder the wrong material for his purpose. 
He said many manufacturers of substitutes guaranteed 
their products and make good on their guaranty. The 
consumer is being constantly educated away from wood. 
He thought the work in the interest of wood products 
had not been started too late and that man naturally has 
a preference to wood for building material but that a 
great deal of money must be spent in promotion work. 
All branches of the trade must codperate. He called at- 
tention to the fact that a million dollars is being spent 
by other manufacturers, educating the consumer away 
from wood. 

Only a Few Working. 

At the present time among the lumbermen, the speaker 
Said, only a small coterie of men is carrying on all of 
the work. To be really successful there must be cohesive 
action. One of the first things that will be done by the 
trade extension department is to gather data for specifica- 
tions worked out giving technical statisties and thus 
furnishing just the information architects and engineers 
heed, thereby making it much easier for them to specify 
Wood construetion than has been done in the past. The 
department expects to employ a construction engineer of 
ability and preferably one who has a pretty good knowl- 
edge of lumber. He said the aim of the trade extension 
department is to inerease the use of wood as such, and 
hot any particular species. He called attention to the 
faet that the timber owner is as-much interested as an 





operator because he must help sustain an intelligent de- 
mand for lumber to maintain the value of his timber 
holdings. 

Chairman Craig complimented Mr. Sterling’s remarks 
and told briefly how the British Columbia Government has 
been working to encourage the use of wood, and in every 
way is helping the lumber manufacturers to put their 
business on a profitable basis. He then asked P. S. 
Risdale, secretary of the American Forestry Association, 
of Washington, D. C., to make a few remarks. 


The American Forestry Association and Its Objects. 


As the time was short Secretary Risdale briefly told 
of the American Forestry Association and its objects. He 
said the organization primarily dealt with forestry con- 
servation. Its membership is national and even inter- 
national and its chief work is publicity. He told a rather 
amusing story representing the extremes of requests from 
the members of the association to its central office. The 
first request was from a large timber owner who asked 
the advice of the secretary as to whether he should sell 
his timber, build a mill and operate it or hold it intact 
as an investment. The other extreme was a letter from 
a woman, a member of the association, owning a large 
woodland estate on which the trees were being injured by 
insects. In order to get rid of the insects the lady in 
question had imported a great many birds, but she found 
that the cats of the neighborhood were in the habit of 
preying upon the birds and she asked the secretary to 
secure the enactment of a law which would make it man- 
datory for all cats to wear bells. Mr. Risdale declared 
that the aim of the organization is to educate the public 
and to secure proper forestry legislation and fire preven- 
tion laws. The association publishes the American For- 
estry magazine, through which it conducts much of its 
campaign of education. The association is not an east- 
ern organization but a national one. 

Mr. Risdale expressed the hope that the American 
Forestry Association would, in the near future, hold one 
of its meetings in British Columbia.’ ; 

Dr. Clark, of Clark & Lyford, Vancouver, moved a vote 
of thanks to Messrs. Sterling and Risdale which was 
given them unanimously. Dr. Clark in offering his mo- 
tion, took occasion to compliment Mr. Sterling and to tell 
him how glad he himself and several other Cornell Uni- 
versity graduates present were to see a former Cornell 
student at the head of the trade extension department of 
the National association. 

Dr. Westbrook, president of the new University of 
British Columbia at Vancouver, was asked to make a few 
remarks. He told how the new university which has just 
started this year is housed in fir buildings covered 
with cedar shingles. He spoke of his own interest in 
forestry matters, although admitting that it was not 
particularly intelligent interest. He said the university 
was making excellent progress, although handicapped by 
the present European war and he hoped that it would 
soon be able to develop a very competent forestry school. 

The dinner adjourned at 10:30 in order that Messrs. 
Sterling and Risdale might take the Canadian Pacific 
boat for Seattle. 


PARAGUAYAN WOODS CONTAIN TANNIN. 


Reporting from Asuncion, Paraguay, United States 
Consul Samuel Hamilton Wiley says tnat from the pres- 
ent high price of tannin extracts it is probable there will 
be an exploitation of woods containing high percentages 
of tannin fluids. The quebracho extract industry in Para- 
guay is now active. In addition to this wood, which is 
well known, the forests contain other woods that are prae- 
tically unknown to the outside world but are found in 
abundance and contain a high percentage of tannin. 
Among these woods the most important from the stand- 
point of tannin contents are the following: 

Yhva-p»roitih (Eugenia brasiliensis). This wood contains 
about 35.4 percent of tannin in the adult bark, also about 12 


percent in the dried leaves, and about 7.6 percent in the wood 
of the trunk of the tree. 


Pakuri (Rheedia brasiliensis). Contains in the bark about 
18 percent of tannin, with a small percentage of resinous and 
coloring substances. 

Yhivihra-Puihta (Peltophorum dubium). Contains about 24 
percent of tannin and considerable coloring material. 

Nangapirih-Guazu (Eugenia michelii). Contains about 20 
percent of tannin. 

Kurupaih-Ra Moroto (Piptademia Sp.). 
percent of tannin. 

Kurupaih-Ra Puihta (Piptademia rigida). 
20 percent of tannin. 

Inga Guazo (Inga affinis). Contains about 17 percent of 
tannin in bark. Bark smooth and easily extracted. 

Kaatigua Moroti (V'richilia hieronymi). Contains about 15 
percent of tannin in the bark. 

Timbo (Enterolobium timbauva). 
cent of tannin, 
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Fire Protection 


Sprinkler Systems ; 
Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries. 


We carry the cost of installing. 


The saving in insurance premi- 
ums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection? 


Write Us. 


926 Manhattan Bldg., 











GEO. H. HOLT & CO. | 
CHICAGO 
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We've Reduced Lumber 
Manufacturers Insurance 


for over 350 firms since we began business by 
specializing theirrisks. By adopting our form 


you can help us cut cost still further and at 
same time add dollars to your own profits. 


Details for the asking. 


Lumber Manufacturer’s Inter-Insurance Association 
Willcox, Peck & Hughes, Attorney. 
Main Office, NEW YORK, Seattle Office, Bailey Building 
3 South Williams St. Shepard French, Manager. 








Ws. W. THOMPSON & Co. 
Oertified Public Accoumdianis 
929-931 CHICAGO STOCK EXCHANGE BLDG. 
Established 1894 CHICAGO Phone Franklin 1013 


PERIODICAL AUDITS A SPECIALTY 











LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 
NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 3 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 


Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight contracts and effecting 
quickest dispatch from seaboard. We handle all classes of cargo and have 
Special Department handling EXPORT LUMBER SHIPMENTS. 














MARSHALL HANEY 
Consulting Mining Engineer. GEER, Greene Co., VA. 


Rates Reasonable. Correspondence Invited. 
Purchasers secured for properties of unquestioned merit. 
Good Properties Financed. 











s.P.F.C ARBOLINEUM s. P.F. 


PRESERVES WOOD IN ALL PLACES 
Where Rot Destroys it and not Wear and Tear. 


7 Mae Wp 94 Wall Street, 














NEW YORK 
| A Vivid Story 


in, of the life every lumberman 
knows woven around a typical 
lumber town of scarcely one 
thousand souls far up on Lake 
Superior, makes 


Glory « Pines 


By Dr. William Chalmers Covert 









mighty good reading for those 
who have won by hard knocks 
and hard work. 


Illustrated and printed in 
CHALMERS COVERT good readable $1.25 


ais type,postpaid, 
an Lumberman 
CHICAGO 
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SOUTHERN ORGANIZATION MEETS. 


Lively Session of Georgia-Florida Association 
Held at Live Oak, Fla. 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Oct. 20.—Statements of manufac- 
turers in attendance at the monthly meeting of the Geor- 
gia-Florida Saw Mill Association at Live Oak yesterday 
revealed the most satisfactory condition that has existed 
in the lumber trade of the Southeast for more than two 
years. Not only are the mills in the Georgia-Florida ter- 
ritory being operated to capacity with all the business 
booked ahead that they can take care of at the present 
price level but a similar condition was reported to exist 
in the interior. Because of the congestion at the mills 
a large volume of business is seeking placement at any 
price, without avail. Manufacturers can see nothing but 
top prices ahead. 

The meeting was held in the Suwanee Court House. It 
was preceded by a luncheon tendered to the visiting Inm- 
bermen by the Live Oak Chamber of Commerce. Formal- 
ities were waived and the discussions were open and 
general. A feature was the address of welcome made 
by Carey Hardee, speaker of the Florida House of Rep- 
resentatives. who declared the lumber business to be of 
first magnitude to the State. Inasmuch as Mr. Hardee is 
to be a candidate for governor his interest in the lumber 
business made a profound impression on the lumbermen. 
H. W. Taylor, president of the Standard Lumber Com- 
pany, one of the largest operators in Florida, was master 
of ceremonies. President W. Frazier Jones was unavoid- 
ably absent. Much interest is attached to the letter that 
he is sending to members and prospective members of the 
association bearing upon its work, of which the following 
is a copy: 

The Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association is organized for 
gathering and promptly disseminating information regarding 
yellow pine trade conditions to the individual manufacturer 
that would not otherwise be known of quickly enough to be 
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‘Huddleston-Marsh Mahogany Co. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


Mahogany 





Lumber and Veneers 


NEW YORK 
Aeolian Hall, 33 West 42d St. 





CHICAGO, ILL. 
2254-66 Lumber St. 


Mills and Yards, Long Island City, New York. 





Members, National Hardwood Lumber Association; National 
Lumber Exporters Association. 


Cable Address, Hudmarco, New York. 
A. B. C. 5th Ed. and Western Union Codes. 














Wood Carvings 


of all Kinds for 
Door and Furniture 
Manufacturers 
— Write Us. 


KAYE CARVING COMPANY 


GRAND RAPIDS, WIS. 






Prices Reasonable 


taken advantage of. That this policy has been pursued is 
well known to the members of the organization, as well as to 
those not affiliated. The bulletin service, therefore, should 
be looked upon as a fairly accurate barometer of the situa- 
tion (or trade conditions). 

The association has exerted a very great influence so far 
as ethics and customs of the trade are concerned. This is 
generally recognized by the trade and preference is often 
shown by the buyer to the association member. Fair dealing 
is now the rule, and quite different, in many instances, 
from what was formerly the case. The frequent meetings 
in the sixteen years that have elapsed since its organization 
have brought about intimate acquaintances and in many 
eases warm personal friendships. It can correctly be said 
that there are closer friends among the membership of the 
Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association than probably in any 
other purely business organization. 

Not enly does the organization advise regarding trade con- 
ditions, but also as to other matters of importance. For 
example, at times there have been bills introduced in the 
legislatures of the two States that, if enacted into laws, 
would work serious injury to lumber manufacturers—meas- 
ures ofttimes advocated in good faith by the legislator, with 
the idea that their passage would be to the best interests of 
all concerned, when as a matter of fact it would be just to 
the contrary. The association has been the medium in many 
instances of advising the lumbermen of these particular 
cases, requesting them to communicate with their respective 
representatives and inform them of the harm and injustice 
that such laws would bring about. An example of this was 
the bill introduced a few years ago in the Georgia Legisla- 
ture to require tram and other railroads to obtain charters 
before being allowed to cross public roads; another instance 
was the timber taxation bill introduced in the Florida Legis- 
lature several years ago. Both of these were defeated after 
committees of the association had appeared before the legis- 
latures. Other instances could be cited, but these two are 
sufficient to show the value of the work in this particular. 

The Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association is absolutely 
the reason for the present dimension lumber grading rules— 
interstate rules of 1905. While these rules, possibly, have 
not measured up to expectations in every particular and could 
be amended to advantage there can be no question but that 
the Savannah rules of 1883 would have been in effect for 
several years afterward. 'That the entire yellow pine indus- 
try has benefited from the application of these rules can not 
be denied. 

The adoption of grading rules for planing mill lumber, first 
by the association members, has enabled manufacturers to 
dispose of vast quantities of what was formerly waste mate- 
rial. These rules have developed uniformity of grading 
that did not before exist and uniformity of grading has been 
advocated by the association for years. The efforts of the 
association in this particular have developed into the em- 
ployment of expert inspectors whose duty it is to visit each 
planing mill once every month for the purpose of grading 
the manufactured product and to give necessary instructions 
to the graders, which, if carried out, bring about the same 
grading at all mills. The mill owner by giving attention to 
these reports should be at all times in position to maintain 
the standard of the lumber shipped. This work was started 
six or seven years ago. 

In this connection, also, the member is privileged to call 
upon the association for an investigation by the official in- 
spector of any claim that his lumber is not up to grade. 
Hundreds of investigations have been made and the associa- 
tion is to be congratulated in that the official investigations 
on complaints of grades of planing mill lumber during this 
time resulted in finding that more than 50 percent were not 
justified, thereby placing the manufacturer in position to 
insist upon settlement of lumber as invoiced. Without this 
inspection he would have been obliged to accept such settle- 
ment as he could get the buyer to make. 

The association maintains a traffic department under the 
direction of experienced and expert traffic men, and while 
that department for three years was a disapopintment and an 
expense it has, under present management of just about a 
year, demonstrated its great value to those who take advan. 
tage of its services and has collected refund of money for 
everyone that has patronized it. 

The membership of this association is made up principally 
of medium sized operations; very few are considered large 
mills. The average membership production is about 40,000 
feet a day, and therefore is best served by an organization of 
this kind. Production has been principally for shipment to 
the ports. However, this is undergoing a change and dis- 
tribution is becoming wider. For the present, at least, any 
great change in association work would not be practicable 
for the situation that exists. 

The work of this association has been handicanped by 
lack of sufficient funds for the proper carrying on of the 
work. More and better work could be done if the income 
was such that additional help could be employed. As it is 
the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association is operated for 
less money than any other similar organization. Its worth 
and effectiveness are recognized and commented upon through- 
out the country, being credited with direct practical benefits 
to the section that it serves. 

It may also be said that the beginning of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association was at a meeting of the 
Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association held in Charleston, S. C., 
in 1901. 

Much more could be said of the work of this association, 
but the above should be sufficient for every manufacturer to 
realize that the past has amply demonstrated its value to the 
lumber trade and that the organization has an important 
mission for the future and should have the active coéperation 
and support of every manufacturer in the Southeast. 


At the meeting yesterday two new concerns were ad- 
mitted to membership—the 8S. & A. Lumber Company, of 
Jacksonville, and the Weaver-Loughbridge Lumber Com- 
pany, of Boyd, Fla. 

Traffic Manager Cartwright’s report showed that he 
had collected enough money on railroad overcharges to 
pay all the expenses of his department, leaving a substan- 
tial balance in the treasury. 

The meeting was one of the most spirited monthly con- 
ferences that the organization has held in a long time. 





A FirM in Brazil has requested one of the commer- 
cial agents of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce to supply the names and addresses of American 
manufacturers and exporters of wood pulp of various 
grades. Samples are desired. A credit term of ninety 
days is desired. Those interested should address the 
Chief of Bureau, Department of Commerce, Washington, 
D. C., referring to Daily Consular Report No. 17,928. 


MEETING WELL ATTENDED. 


National Vehicle and Implement Association 
Convenes at Indianapolis, Ind. 








InDIANAPOLIS, IND., Oct. 19.—There is a gratifying 
attendance at the twenty-second annual convention of 
the National Vehicle & Implement Association, which 
opened today at the Claypool Hotel and will continve 
until Friday. There is an elaborate program, with 
number of prominent speakers, and the convention pron. 
ises to be a busy one. Delegates are here from all parts 
of the United States and it is expected that the attend. 
ance will be greatly increased by tomorrow. 

The convention hardly got down to the business he. 
fore it today. The day was given over largely to the 
registration of members, to welcoming addresses and to 
the annual address of the president, 8. E. Swayne of 
Richmond, Ind. 

The address of welcome was delivered by Charles 
Warren Fairbanks, former vice president of the United 
States, who took the place of Governor Samuel M, 
Ralston, who was obliged to be absent on account of 
the death of a relative. Mr. Fairbanks praised the 
spirit which brought together the members of the asso. 
ciation and said that the people of the country must 
stand together now in neighborly friendship. He said 
there are great demands on the United States now, the 
greatest nation in the world not involved in war. 

J. A. Craig of Janesville, Wis., responded on behalf 
of the association, paying a high tribute to both Mr, 
Fairbanks and President Swayne. He called attention 
to the fact that the association is interested in legis. 
lation, transportation, agricultural and other problems, 
which are discussed at the conventions in public. 


President Swayne said many new business problems 
have presented themselves to the country at large dur. 
ing the last year and that the association has been able 
to do much practical and beneficial work. He said the 
association had affiliated with such organizations as the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association and the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men with excellent results. He also 
said that the committee on manufacturing costs has 
recommended that a bureau, headed by an expert cost 
accountant with sufficient assistance to carry on such 
work, be established. 


He urged that the advisory committee support. the 
Federal Trade Commission in all things for the public 
good. He thought one of the greatest accomplishments 
of the association during the last year had been obtain- 
ing two special investigators who have been assigned to 
South America, South Africa and Australia for the pur- 
pose of inquiring into the possibilities for trade in ag- 
ricultural implements, farm machinery and other farm 
implements. 


Discussing the question of a merchant marine, he said 
the association opposes the purchase or construction by 
the government of vessels for a merchant marine, whether 
for private or Government ownership and_ operation. 
The association does favor, he said, subsidies and sub- 
ventions for the establishment of mail and freight lines. 

President Swayne said the association should give 
more attention to the subject of rural credits and speak- 
ing of the federal reserve banking system, said money 
has never been so plentiful or interest rates so low as 
since the federal reserve banks were opened. 


Committees and officers made their reports, which were 
more or less of a routine nature. The afternoon was 
given over to an address by P. T. Rathbun, Springfield, 
Ohio, vice president of the National Federation of In- 
plement & Vehicle Dealers’ Associations, and there was 
a general discussion of dealers’ problems. 


Among the speakers on the program for the remainder 
of the convention are Stanley H. Rose, U. S. Bureau of 
Foreign & Domestic Commerce, who will discuss ‘‘Ex- 
port Problems’’; T. F. Wharton. secretary and comp: 
troller of Deere & Co.. Moline, Tll., who will talk on 
‘Manufacturing Costs’’; N. A. Hawkins, general man- 
ager of sales, Ford Motor Company, Detroit. Mich., on 
“¢Standardization’’; ‘‘Patents Suggestions,’’ by C. E. 
Lord, general patent attorney for the International Har- 
vester Company of New Jersey, Chicago, Tll., and ‘‘ How 
this Association can assist in the Nation Wide Farm 
Development Work.’’ by H. M. Cottrell, general man- 
ager of the Farm Development Bureau, Memphis, Tenn. 

There was a luncheon and dancing at the Country Club 
this afternoon and a theatre party will be given tonight, 
to be followed by an informal supper at the Claypool 
Hotel. There will be an automobile ride for ladies and 
associate members tomorrow afternoon and a grand ball 
at the Claypool Hotel in the evening. The annual ban- 
auet will be held Friday evening with William Dudley 
Foulke, of Richmond, and Wilbur Nesbit, of Chicago, 
as the principal speakers. 





AUGUST EXPORTS OF WOOD INCREASE. 


According to an analysis of August trade made by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, practically 
all American industries are now enjoying increased ex 
ports, although earlier months in the year showed 4e- 
creased exports in cotton, lumber, naval stores, elet: 
trical goods and tobacco. 

During August, 1914, the exports of woods and the 
manufactures of wood were valued at $4,398,000 dollars, 
while during August, 1915, the same exports were val- 
ued at $6,068,000. During the eight months of 1914 
ended August 31 these exports were valued at $61,279; 
000, while during the eight months ended August 31; 
1915, they were valued at only $35,020,000. 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET 


BETWEEN TRAINS. 


Sr, Louis, Mo., Oct. 12.—One of the keenest ‘‘big business’? men in 
St, Louis, not a lumberman, it is true, for he juggles with millions of 
dollars instead of millions of feet (which in itself takes him out of the 
lumberman class), said last night that the commercial convalescence 
Wall Street is enjoying has extended to Locust and Broadway and a few 
more of the main thoroughfares hereabouts; and he was feeling all 











chirked up about it. It has been a matter of the last week. During the | 


last three days everybody in this well known village has shown a dis- 
position to loosen up. They are beginning to buy the things that until 
a few days ago they only talked about. Specifically they are beginning 
to buy luxuries, and so it is fair to presume that before very long they 
will begin to buy necessities also. And when they get to that stage it 
ought not to be long before they will begin to think about lumber, too. 
When they do, Julius Seidel undoubtedly will begin to yodel. Perhaps 


Julius is yodeling already. The signs of the times were never pleasanter - 


reading than now. 

When one who is wondering around the country like this has nothing 
else to do, by the way, or even when he has, he can divert himself a 
good deal by reading some of the signs. There is one in each room of 
the Jefferson Hotel, for example, which says that ‘‘In case of fire, guests 
will be notified by telephone.’’ In advance? If not, unless the St. 
Louis telephone service improves perceptibly, it would be better to write 
a letter, unless there is some Jim Bludso of a clerk who is willing to 
stick to his post amid the cracking concrete until he gets Central. Nero 
fiddled while Rome burned, and Central is likely to do the same while 
the Jefferson does likewise, if it ever does. Over at the Merchants’ 
Cafe, into which we madly dashed for an express lunch, we found the 
old, familiar sign, ‘‘Patrons will please report any incivility to the 
eashier.’?? We took a look at the cashier and we don’t see how anybody 
could have the heart to speak to her in any but tones of the greatest 
kindness. You shall hear from us next at Louisville, we trust; and we 
shall watch for other examples of the sign painter’s art along the way. 





LOUISVILLE, Ky., Oct. 16.—Wonder how many of us who help to make 
’em (or think we do) know how governors are made? Just now they are 
making a governor in Kentucky and Kentucky is having some trouble 
making up its mind whether to give Woodrow a wedding present November 
2 or a ‘‘shivaree.’’? Republican State headquarters are in the sw 14 of the 
sw 14 of the Seelbach Hotel, which is the same general locality in which we 
move and live and have our being. All day, and considerable of the night, 
there is wafted to us the clatter of typewriters, the hurrying (?) footsteps 
of messenger boys, and the groan of porters staggering away with mail 
sacks full of reasons for voting for US. There is one good thing about it: 
The postage outlay of an ordinary campaign is sufficient to carry the country 
through the next administration, whatever it may be. 

But the musketry of typewriters, the charge of messenger boys, and thun- 
der of baggage trucks, are not the only accompaniments of campaigning. 
Here is a Louisville leader with his arms around an upstate man that he 
never saw before in his life; here is another citizen telling a youth what 
friends he and father were; and everywhere is the curling incense of Ken- 
tucky burley and a tender recollection of mint julep. While all the while 
the blonde stenographers chew their gum and never give equal suffrage a 
thought, while the man wrapping the political tracts dreams of the time 
when he shall be sergeant-at-arms of the Senate. 

We dropped in one night with a Louisville editor whom we had met at 
one of the meetings of the Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
and met all the workers. The next morning in the lobby one of them took 
us by the arm and pointed to a man six feet something tall, and three feet 
beam, who was having an argument with the clerk. 

‘*That’s Ollie James,’’ said he. 

‘*Big man, isn’t he??? said we. 

‘‘That’s the trouble,’’ said he. 
man in Kentucky.’?’ 

Which was a compliment worth repeating, regardless of the particular 
politics of Mr. James, or the man from headquarters, or us, or you. 


‘‘He’s altogether too big—the biggest 





‘Derroit, Micu., Oct. 19.—A few months ago while visiting the Michigan 
metropolis we suggested that Detroit seemed to be worrying less about the 
war and Washington and whatnot than any other city of our acquaintance; 
this week we have had no reason to alter that opinion. Nobody here seems 
to he worked up over the war, unless it be Henry Ford’s press agent. The 
Charlton trial doesn’t seem to fuss the inhabitants. The Dardanelles are 
of only passing interest. But the picture shows are doing a fine business, 
the shops are crowded, and some people are even thinking of buying a little 
lumber, The Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association meets here 
this week, and we are curious to hear what the lumbermen from upstate 
think about it. Whatever they think, the atmosphere of Detroit ought to do 
them a lot of good. 

Detroit today has, per capita, more hotel accommodations, more money, 
nere automobile dividends, and more automobile collisions than any other 
town in America. Getting hit by an automobile in Detroit used to be an acci- 
‘ont; now it is Detroit’s favorite outdoor sport. Observe the little group 

the lobby, or on the corner of the streets, or dining in the cafe. They 
ire gesticulating. Is it a political argument? No, it is an automobile 
accident. Observe this brawny chap holding the audience about his table 
‘ rapt attention. Is he a hunter returned from the wilds of Tibet, or 

imbuctoo, or Marquette, Mich.? No, he has recently done a header off 
i lle Isle into the Detroit River, and is telling about it. Observe the lady 
‘vaving the lorgnette in her box at the opera while the tenor tries to sing. 
she deseribing the opera? No, she is telling what happened when the 
‘arburetor short-circuited the transmission gear or something. 

Some day Detroit people will organize. a Society of Survivors of the Speed 

ize of 1915—if sufficient survive. 





THERE IS ALWAYS A TRAIL. 


There is always a trail through a vale that will brighten 
The gray of a day, when the world may go wrong. 
There’s always.a road, and the load it will lighten, 
Wili still you, and thrill you, and fill you with song! 
When weary of walls then it calls you out yonder— 
The trees and the breeze, brother, these never fail. 
Outdoors there’s a sky, and a highway to wander 
When matters go wrong there is always a trail! { 











THE PORTRAIT GALLERY. 
LI. 


JOHN R. TOOLE, MISSOULA, MONT. 


The men who make the western pine 


Have made him president, 


Thus showing judgment that is fine 


As well as good intent. 


To do the work that may befall 


We early learned at school, 


It is important, first of all, 


To have the proper Toole. 


And then that tool must not be dull, 


It must be sharp and keen, 


To cut the better from the cull, 


Like any good machine. 


In council or debate it must 


Be bright and full of biz; 


And people all agree it’s just 


The kind of Toole he is. 





LIVING. 


To do some good, 

Some cheer to speak, 
In brotherhood 

To aid the weak, 
To sooth a sigh, 

A hope to give— 
Although you die, 

That is to live. 


To bring but pain, 
To do but ill, 

To seek but gain 
Your purse to fill, 

And naught to give 
To passersby— 

Although you live, 
That is to die. 





ANACREON. 


The Blue Grass in October 
Is not the land we knew 
When the red heat 
Of Summer beat 
From far, thin skies of blue. 
The skies of blue are deeper, 
The curtain closer drawn, 
And chill and fine 
As cellared wine 
The atmosphere of dawn. 


The Blue Grass in October 
Is filled with Autumn tang: 
’Neath such a sun 
Anacreon, 
Methinks, his sweetest sang. 
In some remote Kentucky, 
Beneath some Grecian sky, 
He loved, and wrote 
The limpid note 
Of song that does not die. 


- The Blue Grass in October! 


Anaecreon, I know 
If you had sung 
In lands so young 
Instead of long ago, 
Kentucky in the Autumn, 
When green had turned to gold, 
Had been the thing 
To make you sing 
As in the days of old. 


The Blue Grass in October! 
Here would you choose to dwell 
And sing again 
For later men 
The songs you sang so well. 
These hills, of gayer plumage 
Than Summer’s proudest bird, 
Might well inspire 
A greater lyre 
Than ever Greece has heard. 
LOUISVILLE, Ky., Oct. 17. 
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The | Hyde Park Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of Kiln Dried 


Hardwood Trim 


We straighten our lumber and machine the 
stock perfectly, so you take no chances in 
placing orders with us. We solicit inquiries for 
your requirements in Oak, Gum, Poplar and 
Yellow Pine in straight or mixed cars. 
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The Mowbray & Robinson Co. 


Manufacturers 


Hardwood Lumber 


MADE RIGHT 


Oak Flooring 
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PURVEYORS OF FLOORS 
For Fastidious People. 


Main Office, 
Yards and Warehouse: 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
DUNUIUULINONNUANUUUUOAAUOL WHT ! UUUNTUNI 








Factory: 
QUICKSAND, KY. 











Also Yellow Pine For 
Agricultural ses. 


E. C. Bradley Lumber Co. 


Gerke Building, CINCINNATI, OHIO 4 








Richey, Halsted & Quick,““siis" 


HIGH QUALITY BAND SAWN 


White and Red Oak, Chestnut 
Basswood and Yellow Poplar. 








The Hay Lumber Company 
St. Bernard, CINCINNATI, O. 
Poplar and Hardwoods 
Poplar Siding—Oak Flooring 


Mixed Cars Our Specialty. 








a 
The Cherry Lumber Company 
’ CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
The Largest Stock of Dry 
Cherry in United States. 








n a 


RETAIL LUMBER DEALERS. 


A copy of “Bungalowcraft” in retail lumber offices, to 
show to prospective builders, will increase sales. The best 
book on bungalow building. Shows many views of charming 
bungalows, floor plans, interior arrangements, cozy corners, 
mantels, fireplaces, furniture etc. Canvas binding, postpaid, 
$1.50; paper, $1. Return privilege. Illustrated circular on 


request. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 8. Dearborn St,, Chicago., 
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‘Badger’ Maple Flooring 
Hardwood Lumber 
“Shakeless' Hemlock 


IN STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 


us for prices on the following:— 


G0 600 60 Po co 1980 C0 c08D =0 


No 
x4” No. 1 and No. 2 Hemlock 


pears McLurg Lumber Co. 


PHILLIPS, WIS. 


Birch 
Birch 
Birch 


Common 
Common 
Common 
Common Basswood 
Common Basswood 
Com. & Bet. Soft Elm 
Com. Soft Elm 

Com. & Bet. Soft Maple 
Common Soft Elm 
Com. & Bet. Rock Elm 
Com. Rock Elm 
Common F.ock Elm 
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Spruce—N. C. Pine—White Pine 
Cypress : 


We charge only what is necessary 
to bring the best to you at a proper 


business profit—no more. 


We want 


your future business just as much 


as we 


would like the first order. 


STONE & HERSHEY 


1221-1222 Essex Bidgz., 
NEWARK, N. J. 


NEW YORK OFFICE:- 


18 Broadway ime 





"WEST VIRGINIA 


HARDWOODS. 


REPRESENTATIVE MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS 








OAK 





WHITE 


Timbers 


For all kinds of Construction purposes. 
Also POPLAR and other Hardwood: 
LONG SHIP TIMBERS a Specialty. 


The Parkersburg Mill Co. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 4 











all 


William Whitmer & Sons 


Incorporated 


1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 





SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 
AND HEMLOCK 


ers and Wholesal 


s— 











LONG and SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS | 











West Virginia Timber Co. 
CHARLESTON, W. VA. 
Manufacturers of 


Good Band Sawn Hardwood 


Lumber and Dimension. 


Mills in West Virginia, Arkansas and Louisiana. 
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PROPER LAYING OF WOOD BLOCKS MUST BE TAUGHT. 








Contractors as Well as Public Should Be Educated as to Their Proper Use — Example 
Illustrates Result of f reneg Methods. 


While the use of creosoted wood blocks for street pav 
ing is becoming more general as the qualities that make 
this the ideal paving material become better known there 
are many obstacles yet to be overcome before public 
prejudice against wood block pavement and ignorance of 
its enduring qualities are removed—not the least of these 
obstacles being presented by the advocates of wood block 
paving and those to whom is entrusted the work of laying 
the pavement. 

While the public is being educated as to the ideal 
qualities of creosoted wood block pavement, its smooth- 
ness, its long life under heavy use, its noiselessness, its 
small maintenance cost ete., contractors must be taught 
the proper method of laying the pavement and the neces- 
sity of using care and judgment in handling the matter. 

That creosoted wood block paving does not always give 
perfect satisfaction can not be denied. Just as true, how- 


ever, is the statement that wherever a pavement of this 
kind has given dissatisfaction the fault has lain with 


the way the material was handled and not with the mate- 
rial itself. But the public does not generally understand 
this and opponents of wood block paving never overlook 
an opportunity to discredit this material by taking ad- 
vantage of errors that have been made in the method of 
its handling. Missionary work along the line of better 
handling ot creosoted block is necessary and should en- 
gage the attention of the organizations and individuals 
engaged in the promotion of wood block paving. An 
example of poor werkmanship and bad handling that is 
giving creosoted wood block paving a black eye has re- 
cently occurred in Albany, Ga., as may be noted from 
an editorial in the Albany Herald of October 1, as 
follows: 

Albany’s experiment 
street Saoae 
oO 


with 


the creosoted wood blockks for 
has probably 


demonstrated to the satisfaction 
f everybody concerned that there is no economy in the use 
of this material for paving purposes. During the murky, 
rainy weather of the last two days there has not been room 
enough in Pine Street for the blocks to repose where they 
were laid. They have been bulging up in great lumps: at 
cross sections at a rate to seriously interfere with traffic. 
At two places there were upheavals yesterday that extended 
clear across the street and the entire block between Wash 
ington and Jackson streets has been in a state of eruption 
for two days. 


In a letter to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN referring to 
the above editorial a well known lumber manufacturer of 
Georgia states that the wood blocks were shipped to 
Albany by the Southern Wood Preserving Company, of 
Atlanta, Ga., in accordance with instructions received, 
with the understanding that the work was to be done by 


the city of Albany. He says further: 

The blocks were piled along the side of the various streets 
where the wock was to be done and allowed to remain there 
for. a considerable length of time. The result was that the 
blocks became thoroughly dry and consequently when they 
were laid were in fine condition to absorb a large amount 


of moisture, which would not have occurred had the 


blocks 
been laid promptly on their arrival. 


In addition to this, as 


I seanetnia it, tbese blocks were laid by men who were ‘ot 
familiar with the work and no allowance was really pode 
for expansion. On account of the dry condition of the bli cks 
when they were laid the expansion was far in excess of w iat 
ordinarily occurred in properly laid, freshly creosoted wood 
blocks. "Ihe result, of course, was that the first time we 
had a very heavy rain the blocks bulged up in various parts 
ot the city. , . 

While the delay to traffic was trivial owing to the ‘ict 
that the bulging was remedied promptly, still this lias 
continued from time to time and has given some people of 
this vicinity an idea that wood paving is a failure. 

This would seem to be an especially aggravated ex- 
ample of poor judgment in caring for the paving mate- 
rial and of unscientific methods of laying the pavement. 
In fact, it is not uncommon in many cities where wood 
block paving projects are in progress to see the creosoted 
wood blocks indiscriminately dumped in piles along the 
thoroughfare and left at the mercy of the elements until 
such time as the contractors are prepared to do the 
actual work of laying the blocks, This of course can 
have nothing but an injurious effect on the blocks and is 
calculated to make the paving less satisfactory than it 
would be if the material were properly handled. 

That this ill advised method of handling wood blocks 
and laying the pavement in Albany is attr: acting more 
than ordin: ury attention may be noted from the following 
letter also printed in the Albany Herald but sent to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN from Hopkins, Fla.: 


Suggestions Wanted. 
Hion. W. IE. HICKEY, 
Care Chero Cola Co., 
,, bear Jube:—I have a letter from one of the city officials 
of Albany which explains that the city council is _in a 
quandary as to what to do about that block on Pine Street 
which is paved with wooden blocks. He writes that every 
time it rains the pavement gets all swelled up and that 
people driving over it get sea sick and sue the city for their 
lunches. 

Many plans have been suggested. One plan is that the 
city build a shed over this block so that the rain can never 
reach it. Another plan which the council is considering is 
the recruiting of a pavement rescue force of enough men who 
will be kept constantly on guard and as soon as it starts 
to rain have these men rush out and carry the blocks into 
a large building which it is proposed to erect on the court- 
house Square. It is figured that it would require about one 
man for every two blocks, so this would enable the city to 
give employment to about 100,000 men, which, it is agreed, 
would be a sure way to increase the population of Albany 
and make it a great city. 

Still, the city fathers do not want to do anything without 
due consideration and if any one has a plan to offer which 
seems more feasible than either of these they would be 
glad to have the suggestion. Unless something is done the 
city will be forced to buy a 1,000-acre farm to use as a 
dumping ground 43 the blocks, which have to be taken out 
of the pavement every time it rains. According to the 
figures of the ree ‘there were 1,897 cubic feet of blocks 
put into this pavement, and there have already been removed 


Albany, Ga. 


something like 10,142 cubic feet. It seems to be the only 
known thing from which the more you take the more you 
have left. 

Whatever the city fathers do, I would advise them to 


drink plenty of cold Chero Cola before they reach a decision 
in this important matter. BILL. 





WOULD ESTABLISH A MERCHANT MARINE. 


(Concluded from Page 43.) 


Japanese steamers to fill the gap and has advertised that in 

a short time its four steamers now on the line will be supple- 
te nted by six more Japanese steamers. * 

The fact is now established that the Seietinnain have obtained 
complete control of the commerce of the Pacific. They have 
long been looking forward to this result, but the most san- 
guine never expected that it would be realized so soon, and no 
one in his wildest dreams could ever have thought that it 
would have been accomplished so easily and especially by an 
act of Congress. 

Now in our communication with China we cannot send a 
letter except by Japanese steamers, and except for an occa- 
sional trip of our transports, all our letters to our Philippine 
possessions must be carried by Japanese steamers. Those are 
some of the immediate and actual results of the Seamen’s Bill. 
What more it will do to us in the future no man can tell. So 
far the decisions of the Attorney General, on parts of the bill, 
have modified some of the more drastic effects that had been 
expected, by a close reading of the act. 

{[ Signed. ] ROBERT DOLLAR. 
The following are excerpts from Mr. Schwerin’s letter: 


In regard to the following in your letter: 

“It is especially desirable that we nail the labor charge that 
the Panama Canal Act and not the Seamen’s Bill is responsible 
for the sale of the Pacific Mail Steamship.” 

The Pacific Mail Steamship Company operated two lines of 
steamers, which were operated upon entirely different policies 
and conditions. One was a line operating from San Francisco 
to Central American ports, with a terminus at Balboa, and the 
other was a trans-Pacific line, operating from San Francisco, 
via Honolulu and Japan and Philippine ports, to Hongkong. 
Neither line had any interchange of business, their services 
were as distinct as though they were entirely foreign corpora- 
tions and the methods of doing business, on both lines, per- 
tained absolutely to the foreign countries which they served 
and which, you know, under the law of those countries would 
have absolutely nothing in common. 

There is practically no nation that can operate freely in the 
trade between the Pacific coast of the United States and the 
Orient, and comply with the terms of the seamen’s act, with- 
out any inconvenience whatsoever, except the Japanese. 





TO DISCUSS WAR PROBLEMS. 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 18.—The next annual con- 
vention of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States will be devoted chiefly to a discussion of war con- 
ditions and the problems of industry on account of the 


war. The convention will be held here February 8, 9 and 
10. Owing to the fact that because of the war this is a 


critical period in the world business it is predicted that 
there will be an unusually large attendance. 
3usiness men all over the country, it is said, find that 
it is next to impossible to forecast from month to month 
searcely from day to day—the changes which affect 


their industry. Under such cireumstances there is pecu- 
liar need for an interchange of ideas and codperation. 
The fact that Congress will be in session with much 
important legislation pending before it will attract a 
large number ot delegates. 

John H. Fahey, president of the National chamber, is 
urging each one of the 700 affiliated organizations to 
provide for the attendance of a full quota of delegates 
to which it is entitled, with a like number of alternates. 
There will be a representative from the American Cham- 
ber of Commerce in Paris, Rome, Milan and Constanti 
nople. The National council will meet on the di: ly preced- 
ing the opening of the convention. 


———oO 


SEEKS AID OF UNIVERSITIES. 


Co-operation Between Educational and _ Business 
Institutions in Industrial Researches Urged. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 20.—Codperation between wi 
versities and business in the matter of industrial 1 
seareh is a new seheme to which the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States will devote itself. After care 
ful consideration of the subject the directors of the cham 
ber of commerce decided that great benefit would result 
if such a pooling of interests between educational ani 
commercial institutions could be brought about, and 
has been decided to submit the whole question to a specia! 
committee to formulate plans. 

The subject will be taken up with educational instit 
tions to ascertain the extent to which they will become 
rg ig in the new movement. In presenting the ques 
tion, H. MeCormick, of Baltimore, a director in the 
National chamber, told his colleagues that in this countiy 
we have permitted each field of industry, each line © 
education and the national Government to pursue a. ie 
its course of research. The results obtained have been 
quite independent of each other. In Germany and other T 
countries, Mr. McCormick pointed out, these great fa 
tors have worked together along codrdinate lines to ag 
duce economie advantages to business and educational a1 
social benefits of the ‘greatest value to the people as 4 
whole. 

Large industries such as glass making, food, wood, ste-l, 
drug manufacturing and kindred industries, Mr. McC r- 
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mick « 1 are connected by very slight threads—if at all— 
with ‘ce universities or with the Government except as 
the Go. crnment exercises police supervision over the prod- 
ucts o! the business industries. Said he: 

I biieve that the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. representing as it does large cominercial organizations 
throushout the country, is in a position to approach the 
educativnal institutions and Government officials with a view 
to preiminary conferences on the subject. The National 
chai has found 2 bond of union between the Government 
and business interests in a way no other organization has 
done, and we believe it cas now go a step further, 

Secretary Elliot 1H. Goodwin, of the National chamber, 
explai ib that the subject of such codperation was 
hrougl! forth by the scientific section of the American 


Pharmaceutical Association meeting in San Francisco by 
Dr, A. B. Dohme, of Baltimore. 


It has been suggested that the National chamber call a 
conference in Washington, to which will be invited the 
presidents of twelve prominent educational institutions 
and the heads of twelve large industrial or manufacturing 
plants, each representing a different industry. Consider- 
ation would be given to the possibility of each educational 
institution handling a different specific problem for the 
industries, making experiments for them if necessary and 
endeavoring to organize a course of study to train their 
graduates along particular lines that would be of direct 
benefit to the industries. 

The understanding would be that in this case the manu 
facturers would be willing eventually to take the most de- 
sirable students into their plants for the working out of 
future scientific development and the problems of the 
manufacturer. 








SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 








Reports received this week lend color to the conten- 
tion of the sash and door manufacturers a month ago 
that there will be a lively fall trade. In the larger 
centers of population there is a vast amount of build- 
ing under construction and under contract and this 
will certainly insure a steady run for all kinds of 
interior finish. In some parts of the country there has 
been a good deal of wet weather, which has acted as 
a retardant to outside work. Farmers, therefore, have 
not been in a mood to figure on making repairs and 
putting up new buildings until they have finished their 
work afield. From the present outlook, however, it is 
es that there will be a good steady dems and all 
through the fall. This is especially true in all kinds 
of odd work. 


In Chieago the smaller factories are working full 
time in an endeavor to cateh up on back orders for 
interior trim. Special work has crowded out the regu- 
lar work on stock sizes. Jobbers state, however, that 
mixed ears are more plentiful and that the demand 
for straight earload lots is steadily growing. This 
branch of the industry should show a decided gain in 
the course of the next week or so. A feature of the 
market is the slight improvement to price conditions, 
although they are not nearly as steady as they should 
be. 

Wet weather, delayed threshing and other farm work 
in unprecedented fashion, has interfered with the ex- 
pected movement and demand from Minneapolis and 
St. Paul factories. Their country trade has been about 
normal as to. storm sash and doors, but otherwise is 
disappointing. There is still good city business and a 
surprising amount of stock is being taken out in small 
lots. 

At Oshkosh demand continues notwithstanding an 
expected relaxation at this season. Judged by previous 
years this continued demand will prevail for at least 
one more month. Shipments are being made over an 
extensive territory in various sized lots, with special 
goods keeping up their all summer’s supremacy over 
regular stock. Prices are entirely satisfactory to the 
majority of manufacturers in this city. 

At Baitimore, Md., building appears to be picking 
wp and greater activity prevails among contractors 
than seemed likely not so long ago. The better class 
of work whieh calls for special sizes seems to be com- 
ing out more than before, and this gives the sash and 


door factories a chance to increase their margins of 
profit. Mueh work has also been furnished by the 


munition factories, and the plants in position to fur- 
nish quick delivery have been enabled to place advan- 
tageous contracts. Altogether the sash and door trade 
has done better of late. than there seemed reason to 


expect not so long ago. 

The Buffalo (N. Y.) sash and door trade has a good 
lot of business on hand and manufacturers report that 
they are erewded with orders. A fair amount of mill- 
work is coming in right along and the mills are also 
doing some work on-storm doors and sash. Prices hold 
up a little more firmly, on account of the increased 
demand, as well as the higher cost of lumber used in 
turni out material, especially yellow pine, which is 
being used to a large extent in the class of doors 
Want 


At “incinnati demand from contracting builders has 


been - eady and in instances urgent. The very favor- 
able eather for outside work gives builders oppor- 
tunit. to bring contracts well forward for the winter, 
muc! nore so than was thought probable a month ago, 
80 | operations have been well maintained on 
ord for immediate deliveries. While buying by 


wha builders has been good that of country eus- 
tom has been very gratifying. Prices are firm. 


M werner and dealers in doors and sash at 
Colu 8, Ohio, are having a fairly good business when 
the ness of the season is taken into consideration. 
Ther: is a good demand for special items and prices 
are adv. 

St .ouis sash and door interests report business as 
bein little better, but the mills are not nearly so 
busy they could be. Leading local mills are not 
bool much new local business, as building is still 
a lit quiet, but they have enough business on hand 
to K them fairly busy for some time. There is a 
mode.ote movement of stock sizes but small orders 
prevo:’ as a rule. A considerable number of inquiries 
'Ster'ved daily, so the outlook is fairly satisfactory. 

The sash and door situation at Kansas City is 
bright») than it was a week ago. For the first time 





this fall there has been a definite upward movement 
in prices on doors and glazed sash, but there is a 
notably stronger feeling in all other lines. The call 
both for stock items and for special work is consider- 
ably livelier than a week ago and there is an improve- 
ment over last week in the volume of figuring. Man- 
ufacturers report a good volume of business in sight 
and predict a further upward trend to prices. There 
is a better volume of building in the city now than in 
the summer and with the usual favorable fall weather 


a fair city trade undoubtedly will continue until 
winter. 
Fir door factories in the Tacoma (Wash.) district 


continue optimistic and fairly busy. Prices are hard, 
at the level that has prevailed lately, and there is a 


good seasonable demand. Some of it is for rush 
shipment and some futures are being placed. On the 


whole the outlook is as good as could be expected and 
when any change comes it will likely be toward better 
values. 

The situation at San Francisco is slightly improved, 
with many wooden residences being erected in the 
city and surrounding territory. Door manufacturing 
is rather quiet in the San Francisco Bay manufactur- 
ing districts. Most of the door factories connected 
with the big white pine mills are in steady operation, 
with fair outputs of door stock and open sash. 


Window glass factories will resume operation Novem- 
ber 1. At a meeting of the National Association of 
Window Glass Manufacturers held last week at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., many important matters in the trade were 
discussed and a full report heard on the recent wage 
seale adopted for the 1915-16 blast. An increase in 
window glass is likely to occur shortly. The new 
prices, it is expected, will affect single and double A 
glass in the popular sizes above the third bracket, and 
will possibly start with an advance of 5 points, rang- 
ing up to 10 points in some sections. 





PINE’S DURABILITY ABLY PRESENTED. 


An item ‘‘In Acknowledgment’’ by the editor of the 
White Pine Series of Architectural Monographs—V olume 
1, No. 2—is worded in response to expressions of appre- 
ciation of the first number of that series and says that: 

Three thousand five hundred and ten architects out of a 
mailing list of 5,500 in the white pine consuming territory, 
or nearly 64 percent, have already expressed their approval 
of and interest in the first ‘Monograph on Colonial Cottages.” 
A record quite without precedent ! 

In commenting upon this the article says: 

These thoughtful expressions of appreciation havé created 
an atmosphere of enthusiasm among those responsible for 
ig to your attention, by means of this monograph 
series, the fact that white pine is not exhausted, and that 
there is still an abundance of this wood obtainable in all 
markets, and their receipt has given added stimulus and 
direction to our work. 

Continuing the purpose of the series, the second issue 
of this bi-monthly publication ‘‘suggesting the architec- 
tural uses of white pine and its availability as a strue 
tural wood’? is devoted to New England colonial houses. 
It lists pictorially twelve or more of these, giving perspec- 
tive and detail photographed views of structures with 
exhaustive descriptive matter of them, all New England 
residences still standing, in good condition of preserva- 
tion and built in periods dating from 1631 to 1760. The 
older date referred to, authenticated, is of part of the 
Isaac Royall house at Medford, Mass., the exterior of the 
front and back of which is of the original white pine of 
which it was built. 

Suppiementing the specific purpose of the second issue 
of the publication are papers on ‘‘White Pine and the 
Retail Lwnbker Dealer, from the Standpoint of the East- 
ern Salesman,’’ ‘‘The Underlying Principles of Modern 
Successful Merchandising,’’ and ‘‘How Properly to 
Specify White Pine—a Book of White Pine Grading 
Rules’? over the signature of the White Pine Bureau 


of St. Paul, Minn., representing ‘‘The Northern Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association of Minnesota, Wisconsin and 


Michigan and the Associated White Pine Manufacturers 
of Idaho.’’ 

The number under review is of unusual typographical 
beauty and the profuse photographs accompanying the 
text are exceptionally attractive. The book is of interest 
generally to all consumers of building material and to 
users of white pine specifically. The publishers announce 
that the subject of the third Monograph will be ‘‘The 
domestic architecture developed by the Dutch in their 
colony of New Netherlands, with descriptive text by 
Aymar 


ambury IT.’’ 


- HARDWOODS 





HARDWOOD 


“Odd Lots” 


of Northern Stocks that have accumulated, all dry and up 
to our high grade standard. Write for Special Prices: — 
3 cars—1 14" No. 2 and Better S. Elm. 


2 cars—1" No. 2 Common S. Elm 

2 cars—1”" No. 3 and Better Black ‘As sh. 

2 cars—I" 10° and 12’ No. | and Better Birch. 
3 cars—I"" No. 2 Common Birch. 

3 cars—I" No. 3 Common Birch. 

| car —2” No. 2 Common and Better Oak. 

2 cars—2" No. 2 Common and Better R. Elm. 

1 car —14¢°" No. 3 Common R. Elim. 

3 cars—I" No. 2 Common and Better S. Maple. 
2 cars—I" No. 2 Common and Better H. Maple. 
3 cars—2" Ch. No. 2 Com. and Better H. Maple. 


Can furnish for quick shipment from dry stock practically all grades 
and thicknesses in Maple, Birch, Soft and Rock Elm. 


Hard and Softwood Crating to Order. 


KRAUS & STONE, "Ws" 


POPLAR 


We have 3,000,000 feet of this 


thickness, also 
4-4, 5-4, 6-4 & 8-4 
For Mixed Cars 


We want to quote you on 


Panel, 1s & 2s, Clear Sap, 
No. 1, 2 and 3, Common 
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Case-Fowler Lumber Co. 


MACON, GA. 


TITLE 














NORTHERN HANDLE Co. 
BOWLING GREEN, MISSOURI. 
Makers of 


- POINTER BRAND BLUE OAK 
AXE AND TOOL HANDLES 


Let us SHOW YOU ‘The Quality Handies.”’ 








Basswood 


Lumber and Millwork 


We want to reach retail yards and sell them Kiln Dried 
BASSWOOD Trim, Mouldings, Siding, Ceiling or 


anything in Basswood, from our own Basswood Mill. 
Your orders will be filled promptly and faithfully. Let us hear from you. 


Sanford & Treadway, Mangminee 












POPLAR - OAK - ASH - YELLOW PINE 


——— Specializing in 


POPLAR 


TIMS B. QUINN, - ACKERMAN, MISS. 











BOOKS ON PRACTICAL FORESTRY 


By C. A. SCHENCK, 
Logging and Lumbering, | $5.25 postpaid 
Lectures on Sylviculture, 2.15 postpaid 
Forest Mensuration - - 1.16 postpaid 
Forest Finance - - - - 55 postpaid 
Forest Policy ----- 1.90 postpaid 
Forest Protection - - - 1.65 postpaid 


Complete descriptive matter of these books will he sent on re- 
quest. Also catalog of many other books for those 
interested in lumbering and forestry. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Guy |. BUELL, PREsrT. 
G. L. Hume, ViCE-PrREsrT. 


G. B. MONTGOMERY, TREAS. 
L. D. TANNER, SECRETARY. 


Montgomery Lumber Co. 
SUFFOLK, VA. 


Manufacturers of 


Dried NN. C. Pine 
and Cypress 


Shipments by Car or Cargo, Rough or Dressed. 





__ Wehave a large assortment of CYPRESS 
{—s in fine shipping condition. Write for BQ 
information and SPECIAL PRICES. 
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- 
N.C. Pine 


In Car or Cargo Shipments. 











y 


Our equipment enables us 
to carry a good stock of 
kiln dried, rough and 
dressed lumber, and we 
have shipping facilities that 
guarantee prompt service. 


Fosburgh Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers 


Norfolk, Virginia. 
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— 
Surry Lumber Co. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 














Manufacturers of 


North Carolina 
Pine 


LUMBER and BOX SHOOKS 


— MILLS AT — 
Norfolk and Dendron, Va., and Wallace, N. C. 


= 


W. D. Pruden, Sec’y. 


The Branning Manufacturing Co. 
Manufacturers of 


N. C. PINE || Bed Slats 
LUMBER and 


Kiln Dried. || Plastering Lath. 


Wellington & Powellsville R. R. Co.,Windsor, N.C. Edenton Plan- 


ing Mills, Capacity, 100,000 per day. Saw Mills:—Edenton, N.C., 
Columbia, N.C., Ahoski, N.C.. Capacity, 140,000 per day. 


General Office, EDENTON, N. C. 


eTell Us You Want Lumber 


And We Will Show You How Fast We 
Can Get Out Orders of 
































Horton Corwin, Jr., Pres. and Treas. 








N. C. Pine Flooring, Ceiling, Roofers 


Long and Shortleaf Yellow Pine, Rough and Dressed 
Car and Cargo Shippers 


ELLINGTON & GUY, Inc., Richmond, Va. 


Times Dispatch Building 
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RATES AND RULES ON LUMBER CARRIAGE. 


(Concluded from Page 43.) 


SHIPPERS CHARGE DISCRIMINATION. 


Establishment of Joint Through Rate an Error, Say 
Railroads—Lumbermen Protest. 


OsHKesH, Wi1s., Oct. 20.—Claims of error on the one 
side and charges of discrimination on the other marked 
the hearing in the lumber rate case conducted at the 
Federal building here on Wednesday by George T. Bell, 
of Washington, D. C., examiner for the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, The hearing pertained to the matter 
of joint through rates on lumber and forest products 
from points on the Chicago & Northwestern Railway in 
Wisconsin to points in Iowa and east of the Mississippi 
River on the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. 

It was established in the testimony that in a tariff 
schedule prepared for the railroads by a Mr. Boyd, spe- 
cial through rates on lumber were provided between the 
points in question. Previous to that time there had been 
no special through rates on such commodities. Before the 
uew schedule had become thoroughly familiar to the ship- 
pers the railroads issued another bulletin abolishing that 
part of the tariff schedule. Objection was made to this 
action and the commission ordered the new ruling held in 
abeyance until further orders. This ruling made it in- 
eumbent upon the railroads to show the justification of 
their action at the hearing started here Wednesday. 

It was claimed by C. A. Lahey, assistant freight traf- 
fic manager of the Chicago & North Western Railway, and 
A. R. Cleveland, assistant general freight agent of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Company, that 
the establishment of the joint through rate was clearly 
a clerical error, that it was not intended to be estab- 
lished and was abolished as soon as the error was dis- 
covered. It was claimed that the commission should not 
take advantage of such an error but if such rates were 
desired a formal application should be made by the 
shippers and the ease heard and determined upon its 
merits. 

A. E. Solie, manager of the Central Wisconsin Traftie 
Association, of Wausau, maintained that inasmuch as 
similar rates obtain between points on the ‘‘Soo’’ line 
in Wisconsin and St. Paul railroad points in Iowa, they 
sheuld obtain from North Western railroad points. He 
maintained also that the companies in question main- 
tained such rates on other manufactured products and 
should not discriminate against lumber and _ forest 
products. 

If the contention of the lumbermen is recognized it 
will make a difference of from 3 to 5 cents a hundred 
or $15 to $18 a earload lot to stations of the Chieago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul road in Iowa. Inasmuch as points 
of destination on that road in Minnesota and North and 
South Dakota are involved in the same proceedings the 
difference between the combination rates and joint rates 
in some instances amounts to as much as from 5 to 10 
cents a hundred which would mean from $25 to $30 a ear. 

Associated with Mr. Solie in conducting the ease for 
the appellants were F. M. Ducker, traffic manager of the 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, and D. M. Clumper, manager of the Oshkosh Traf- 
fie Association, both of this city. They made similar 
statements and assisted in cross-examining the railroad 
men. 

Lumbermen present who made statements as to the 
effect the suspension of the joint rates would have upon 
their business were 8S. E. Alvord, of the Mason-Donald- 
son Lumber Company, of Rhineland; Charles Gosnell, 
of the Jentz Cedar Company, of Appleton; E. C. Craw- 
ford, of the Morgan Company, Oshkosh; H. W. Athes, 
of the Torrey Cedar Company, of Clintonville; and Philip 
Munson, of the Wheeler Timber & Lumber Company, of 
Wausau. 


SHIPPERS FILE COMPLAINTS. 


Seek Reparation on Consignments from Maryland to 
Pennsylvania Destinations. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 20.—The Dennis Bros. Lum- 
ber Company has filed a complaint against the New 
York, Philadelphia, & Norfolk and other carriers, ask- 
ing $2,083 reparation on a large number of carload ship- 
ments of mine props from Princess Anne and Toretto, 
Md., to destinations in Pennsylvania. The shipments 
moved between October 6, 1913, and August 28, 1915. 
Up to February 23, 1915, the rate charged was $2.40 a 
ton. After February 23 it was increased to $2.52. Both 
rates are declared to have been unjust, unreasonable and 
unlawful. 

Counsel for the railroads have filed with the commis- 
sion their brief in the case involving increases in rates 
on lumber from the Southwest south of the Arkansas 
River to Milwaukee and Milwaukee territory. Prior to 
May, 1907, the railroad attorneys state, the rate via 
all routes was 29 cents from this territory, known as 
group 5 and also known as the yellow pine blanket, to 
Milwaukee. In May, 1907, the Kansas City Southern 
in connection with the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
put in a through rate of 26 cents. Carriers operating 
through the Thebes (Ill.) gateway followed suit in order 
to retain their share of the lumber haul between the 
points involved. Recently the railroads filed tariffs pro- 
viding for a differential of 3.2 cents over the Chicago 
rate, claiming that the advances were sought merely for 
the purpose of correcting an existing maladjustment of 
rates. Prior to the reduction in the through rate from 
29 to 26 cents, the carriers contend, the Milwaukee rate 
always had been 3 cents above the Chicago rate. They 


eall attention to the fact that the rate from Evansville, 
Ind., to Milwaukee and group is 3.2 cents above the 
Chicago rate, and declare that is the same adjustment 
they are seeking to have the commission establish on 
lumber from group 5. 

The commission has issued an order transferring from 
docket No. 3,940 to dovket No. 2,420 the claims ot the 
Ozark Land & Lumber Company and the Missouri Land 
& Mining Company, in so far as they involve shipments 
from southwestern lumber producing territory to points 
beyond Omaha and Lineoln, Neb., upon which combina. 
tion rates were charged in which the 26% cent rate to 
Lincoln or Omaha was a factor. It is remarked, how- 
ever, that docket No. 2,420 is reopened for further hear- 
ing solely on the merits of these specific claims. 


COMMISSION HEARS ORAL ARGUMENT, 


Carriers Answet Shippers’ Protest by Declaring Rates 
Are Too Low. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 20.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has heard oral argument on the protest of 
lumber shippers against increases in rates proposed in 
Supplement No. 3 to Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific 
tariff, No. IT. C. C. 2946. This supplement, which was 
suspended by the commission pending investigation, pro- 
poses increased rates on various kinds of lumber in ear- 
loads from points of origin on the Vicksburg, Shreve- 
port & Pacifie Railroad and connecting lines, including 
Winnefield, La., to eastern seaboard and interior eastern 
points, the increases ranging from 1 cent to 5 cents per 
100 pounds. For example, the present rate on pine lum- 
ber from these points to Albany, N. Y., is 33 cents and 
the proposed rate 35 cents per 100 pounds. The present 
rate to Baltimore is 30 cents and the proposed rate 35 
cents. 

Frank W. Gwathmey, on behalf of the railroads inter. 
ested, told the commission that the supplement against 
which the shippers are protesting is one of several tariffs 
filed for the purpose of establishing a parity in rates and 
a zone for all of southern Arkansas and Louisiana. He 
claimed that these rates never have been on a uniform 
basis and that some of the short line connections of the 
Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific have lower rates than 
others. Mr. Gwathmey also declared that the carriers con- 
sider the rates unnecessarily low. He called attention to 
the fact that other tariffs covering this section were per- 
mitted to go into effect by the commission, which sus- 
pended only Supplement 8. He said that the proposed 
increase of 5 cents in the rate to Baltimore would make 
that rate only one-half cent higher than the commission 
had approved in another case from the same points to 
Buffalo-Pittsburgh territory, through which Baltimore 
shipments must pass. 

On behalf of the Tremont Lumber Company and other 
interested shippers, R. H. Kelley declared that the pro- 
posed increases are unreasonably high and unjustly dis- 
criminatory. He insisted that shipments from Louisiana 
and southern Arkansas to Baltimore should pass through 
Potomae yards, instead of being routed by way of Cincin- 
nati and Buffalo, involving a much longer haul. Mr. 
Kelley declared that a mere strict uniformity of rates 
may cause the rankest kind of discrimination. Mr. Kel- 
ley said that the fact that the carriers desire to have 
traffic for Baltimore move via Cincinnati and Buffalo is 
no justification whatever for an increase in the existing 
rate from 30 to 35 cents. 


Announces Reparation Awards. 


The commission has announced the following repaza- 

tion awards in cases on the special docket: 
Mount Mitehell Lumber Company vs. Southern Railway et 
al.: $13.77, on account of unreasonable charges collected 
on two carloads of hemlock lumber shipped from Paint Rock, 
N. ¢., to Swannanoa, N. C., for transit and reshipped to 
Asbury Park, N. J. : ~ we... 

Huie-Hodge Lumber Company vs. North Louisiana & Gulf: 
$3.957, on account of unreasonable charges collected on a 
jarge number of carload shipments of. lumber from Hodge, 
La., to various destinations in other States and in Canada, 
shipped between May 2, 1912, and June 31, 1915. as. 

Huie-Hodge Lumber Company vs. North Louisiana & Gulf: 
$4,425, oa account of numerous shipments of yellow pine 
lumber from Bienville, La., to various interstate destinations 
between May 7, 1912, and July 31, 1915. 

E. A. Bloxon has filed a complaint against the New 
York, Philadelphia & Norfolk and connecting lines, alleg- 
ing that unjust and unlawful rates were charged on cer 
tain shipments of mine props from Olney, Va., to destina- 
tions in Pennsylvania. A rate of 12 cents per 100 pounds 
was collected, and complainant states that 10% cents 
would have been a reasonable charge. He asks $946.16 
reparation. ; 

The Lamb-Fish Lumber Company has filed a complaint 
against the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley, Illinois Central 
and other roads, asking $3,999 reparation on account of 
alleged overcharges on numerous shipments of gum and 
oak lumber from Charleston, Miss., to Chicago. A rae 
of 19 cents per 100 pounds was charged on gum and 21 
cents on oak lumber and other lumber taking the same 
rates. Complainant declares that a reasonable rate would 
have been 16 cents on gum and 17 cents on oak and re 
quests an order for reparation on this basis. 

In two eases brought on behalf of the Standard Lumber 
Company against the South Georgia Railway and connect: 
ing lines, counsel for the carriers have filed a brief asking 
for dismissals. The first case covered one carload ship- 
ment of lumber from Shore, Ga., to Anderson, 8. C., * 
livered by the Charleston & West Carolina Railroad. # 
rate of 19 cents was charged. Counsel for the railroad: 
declare that at the time the shipment moved a publishe 
rate of 20 cents was in effect and the delivering carne 
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filed x claim for undercharge of 1 cent per 100 pounds, 
which complainant refused to pay. The lumber company 
insists that the shipment should have moved on a rate of 
162, cents. It is asserted in the railroads’ brief that 


finuily at the hearing complainant admitted the rate of 
99 counts was correct via the route over which shipment 
moved. Since shipment moved the railroads have put in 
effect a rate of 17 cents. They contend the 20-cent rate 
is not unreasonable and that the 17-cent rate was estab- 
lished for the purpose of readjustment only, with a view 
to eliminating fourth-section violations wherever possible. 
The complaint, they state, was filed partly on account of 
their voluntary establishment of the 17-cent rate. If the 


commission should uphold the contention of the shipper 
in this case, defendants contend the effect would be far- 
reaching, resulting in the filing of large numbers of 
claims. 

The other complaint of the Standard Lumber Company 
is a claim for $6.26 reparation on a carload shipment of 
lumber from Baden, Ga., to Columbia, S. C. The ship- 
ment moved on a rate of 15.2 cents and the lumber com- 
pany claims 13.5 cents would have been reasonable. The 
carriers ask for the dismissal of this case on the ground 
that the 15.2-cent rate was regularly published and is a 
reasonable rate. 

The commission has dismissed complaint in Docket No. 
4707, Chestnut Lumber Company et al., vs. Georgia South- 
ern & Florida Railway et al., a satisfactory adjustment 
having been arranged between the parties. 

No. 5792, Leavitt Land & Lumber Company vs. St. 
Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern, and No. 7402, Hugh 
McLean Lumber Company (Inc.) vs. Illinois Central et al., 
have been dismissed at the request of the complainants. 

The Anson, Gilkey & Hurd Company et al., have filed a 
brief in their complaint against the Southern Pacific and 
connecting carriers, asking for a supplemental order by 
the commission directing the carriers completely to en- 
force the commission’s findings of March 8, 1915, and 
fulfill the requirements of the order of July 31 and sup- 
plemental order of August 27, 1915. This case involved 
rates for the transportation of sash, doors and other 
millwork from California, Oregon and Washington points 
to Trunk Line and Central Freight Association territories 
and to Chicago. According to complainant’s brief, the 
carriers have made no change, following the commission’s 
findings against them, in their rates from the mills of 
complainants and intervenors to Central Freight Associa- 
tion territory and to Chicago. The only action taken by 
the railroads, the brief states, was the cancelation of ob- 
jected rates on sash and doors to Trunk Line territory. 
Attention is called to the fact that the commission spe- 
cifically stated Trunk Line and Central Freight Associa- 
tion territories in its findings and orders. 

The American Box Company (Ltd.), of New Orleans, 
has filed a complaint, asking reparation in the sum of $42 
on a carload shipment of lumber from New Orleans to 
Ciudad Porfirio Diaz, Mexico, via Eagle Pass, Tex. The 

shipment moved on a rate of 21 cents per 100 pounds, 
which would have entailed charges aggregating $87.57. 
The charges actually collected were $129.59. 





ADVISES AS TO RATE ADVANCE CASE. 

Secretary R. V. Prather, of the State Public Utilities 
Commission of Illinois, has issued advice ‘‘to whom it 
may concern’? covering the docket containing the sched- 
ule of hearing dates in the general 5 percent advance 
case, to be held at the office of the commission, 714 In- 
surance Exchange Building, Chicago, beginning Novem- 
ber 9 and ending January 13. Subject No. 10 of the 
docket refers specifically to forest products, hearing on 
which will be held January 14, beginning at 9:30 a. m. 
The forenoon will be devoted to respondents’ evidence, 
the afternoon of that day to protestants’ evidence and 
rebuttal. The announcement states that ‘‘the commis- 
sion desires that all protestants be ready to introduce 
such testimony as they desire on the dates set forth in 
the schedule, as the magnitude of the case involves 
considerable time in which to hear all of the evidence. 
Appearance of interested bodies may be entered upon 
the day set forth in the docket covering their individual 
interests, ’?’ 





TO TAKE EVIDENCE. 


LovuisviLLeE, Ky., Oct. 18.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission will have a hearing in Louisville November 
4, when evidence will be taken in the case of the Ken- 
tucky-Indiana Hardwood Company against the Southern 
Railway, and the Hillerich & Sons Company, which makes 
baseball bats, against the Illinois Central. Examiner 
Fleniing will be in charge of the hearing. 





RECENTLY EFFECTIVE RATES CANCELED. 


SUREVEPORT, LA., Oct. 18.—An announcement of inter- 
est and surprise to shippers throughout this territory has 
come from Washington to the effect that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has authorized the cancelation of 
class rates that became effective September 15 between 
Sh eveport and Texas points in the famous Shreveport- 
lexas freight rate case. The Southwestern Tariff Asso- 
Clation, to whom the commission gave this authority, ex- 
pec's to make the cancelation within the next few days, 


hie) ‘s . . . : 
Wich will leave the rate situation exactly as it was prior 


to July 25, when the commission issued a supplemental 
oréer in the Shreveport-Texas case applying to various 
mauroads of Texas. The equity of the Shreveport-Texas 


“ase is said not to be affected by the recent ruling. 





REPARATION IS DENIED. 


‘’ ASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 20.—In another opinion the 
‘tission holds that in view of the adjustment of rates 
“tosequent to the filing of the complaint of the Foster 
uber Company of Kansas City, Mo., against the Clat- 


i‘ 
ska 


“ie Transportation Company et al., and in view of its 


CQy 


proffer of additional through routes with joint rates, _ 





from poiats in Oregon, Washington and Idaho to 
destinations on the Teton Basin branch of the Oregon 
Short Line Railroad are not unjust or unreasonable. Rep- 
aration on past shipments is denied. 





PUBLISH TRADE COMMISSION MINUTES. 


Under the title of ‘‘ Before the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion,’? and the subtitle ‘‘Conference With Redwood, 
Sugar Pine and White Pine Lumber Manufacturers of 
California at San Francisco, Cal., August 17, 1915,’’ the 
hearings of the lumbermen before the Federal Trade 
Commission have been published by the California Red- 
wood Association. The volume is attractively and clearly 
printed and is contained in a bright red cover. The vol- 
ume includes the facts given to the commission and the 
minutes of the meeting and is adequately indexed. The 
matter contained in this volume has been already ex- 
tensively covered in previous issues of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. The offices of the California Redwood 
Association are at 1111 Hobart Building, San Francisco. 





ON LAKE WINNEBAGO. 


OSHKOSH, WIs., Oct. 19.—Activities are being started 
in logging operations in the northern part of the State 
and wages for loggers have jumped from $20 to $26 a 
month, including board, lodging and transportation and 
there is a good, healthy demand at that price. It is believed 
that wages will go still higher as the season advances. Much 
logging of Nemlock and hardwood is to be done in the vicinity 
of Kau Claire and the greater part of the work will be done 
by the Northwestern Lumber Company at Stanley. Alex 
Larson, of Chippewa Falls, is arranging for his winter's 
work at Cadott where he expects to cut 2,000,000 feet on 
the Yellow River and to erect a sawmill to saw the logs next 
summer. 

The estate of August Spies, one of the richest men of 
Menominee, Mich., and a former lumber operator of the 
Northwest, who died a few weeks ago, is well over the $1,000,- 
00U mark, according to estimates filed by G. A. Blesch and 
Edward Daniell, appraisers, last week. The personal prop- 
erty is placed at $800,000 and no estimate is made of the 
realty, which would total the estate much higher in value. 


STORY OF A WOODEN BRIDGE. 


The Engineering News published the accompanying il- 
lustration of a timber bridge which was built in 1892 to 
form a subway under the Narragansett Park racetrack 









































TWENTY-THREE-YEAR-OLD BRIDGE WITH TIMBERS IN 
EXCELLENT CONDITION. 


near. Providence, R. I. The bridge is in four spans of 
about eight feet each, with 4- by 10-inch floor joists 
spaced two feet apart and carried on 6- by 8-inch timber 
caps on 6- by 8-inch posts. The floor is of 3- by 10-inch 
planks, over which are four thicknesses of tar paper plas- 
tered on with hot tar. On top of this floor is the earth 
fill of the race track, 12 to 18 inches deep. The Engineer- 
ing News says: 

The timbers are genuine longleaf yellow pine and are as 


sound today as they were twenty-three years ago and the floor 
is water-tight. 


CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 


MILWAUKEE, WiIs., Oct. 19.—The building record in 
Milwaukee during September showed a gain of 145 per- 
cent over the corresponding period in 1914, according to 
figures issued by Building Inspector W. D. Harper. New 
building last week showed a slight falling off. Ninety-two 
permits were issued for structures to cost $133,332, as com- 
pared with seventy-one permits and an investment of $204,- 
677 a year ago. ‘The first week of the month showed a good 
gain, however, and enough large building projects have been 
planned to establish another high record this month, 

The Milwaukee factory trade is fairly active, with buying 
going on a little more freely. Most concerns, however, seem 
inclined to buy mainly for their immediate requirements. 
The sash and door and general interior factories are being 
kept busy and are placing some good orders, as stocks at 
these plants are rather low. The furniture people seem to be 
buying fairly well and the farm implement manufacturing 
concerns in Milwaukee and about the State are getting their 
stocks up in shape. Northern hardwood holds strong, with 
the greatest activity in birch and maple. The activity in the 
building field all over the State has resulted in an increased 
demand for hemlock. Retailers seem to be the best buyers, 
although a fair trade with manufacturers is reported from 
some sources, 

The recent purchase of 12,000,000 feet or more of south- 
ern yellow pine for the allies by a New York exporter is one 
of the reasons for the increased activity in the lumber busi- 
ness and for the advance of nearly $2 a thousand in south- 
ern yellow pine, according to G. W. Priestley, of the W. E. 
— Lumber Company, of Milwaukee. Mr. Priestley 
said: 

“Indirectly this big deal is having a good effect on the 
business of northern lumber dealers. After the war is over 
there may be a demand, especially from England, for more 
hewn timber. This is chiefly white pine and rock elm which 
is used in the shipyards of the British Isles. For a long time 
northern Wisconsin has exported this commodity. I have 
little doubt but that there will be a great demand for lumber 
of all kinds. The work of reconstruction will call for millions 
of feet of iumber from the forests of the United States.” 











of the highest quality such 
as is insured when you. 
buy of Camp will help 
you increase your trade. 


Our large stocks guarantee 
good service. 


Try Us Next. 


DAILY CAPACITY 


Saw Mills - 600,000 feet 
Planing Mills - 400,000 feet 








MILLS: 


Arringdale, Va. 
Wilmington, N. C. 


Franklin, Va. 
Butterworth, Va. 





SEND YOUR ORDERS TO 


CAMP 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


FRANKLIN, - - VIRGINIA. 


Selling also the output of the Marion County Lumber 
Company, Marion, S. C. 


Eastern Sales Offices: 


NEW YORK: 1 Madison Ave. 
GEO. W. JONES, Mgr., Telephone 982 Gramercy. 


PHILADELPHIA : Real Estate Trust Bldg,, 
E. D. WOOD, Manager. 


PITTSBURGH: Oliver Bldg., GEORGE L. CAMP, Manager 
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1865 — 1915 
Ships Quickly 


ROPER by Rarer Water 


and has a daily output of 500,000 feet of 
Dressed and 


N.C. PINE recgitmee 


Cedar Shingles, Boat Boards, Tank Plank, 
Pattern Lumber and Cross Arms. 


John L. Roper Lumber Co.,.°Vc" 








LOUISIANA 








Cypress 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 


Louisiana Cypress 
Lumber, Lath and 
Shingles 


also Tupelo Lumber, and have 
complete planing mill facilities. 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 


Manufacturers DONNER, LOUISIANA 

















Louisiana Red 


Cypress 


Rough or Dressed. 


Shingles and Lath 


Our facilities and organization insure 
prompt service and nice stock. Also 


Tupelo and Cottonwood. 


- WAKEFIELD 
RCYPRESS Col D, 
Long Leaf ~ 


/YELLOW PINE 


Railroad & Car Material, Export & Coastwise Stock 


PITCH PINE PILING 


(Long & short lengths) Yard Stock- Dimension to Finish. 


Poitevent & Favre Lumber Co. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA, ‘“‘Since 1867” Main Office and Mill, 
Branch Office, 606-7 L.& L.& G. Bldg. MANDEVILLE, LA. J 













BAKE 


PLATTENVILLE, LA. 

















POWELL LUMBER CO. 
LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 

















Huie-Hodge Lumber Co., Ltd., ince. 
— Manufacturers of — 
Southern 


Soft Short Leaf Y ellow Pine 


Specialize on Edge Grain Flooring and High Class Finish 
as well as Yard ‘5tock and Car Materiul. 














John Chaumont, Pres. Walton McCain, V-Pres. W. B. Williams, Sec.-Treas. & Gen’l Mgr. 


BAYOU BLUE LUMBER CO. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Calcasieu Long Leaf Yellow Pine Lumber 
HUTCHINSON, LA. 
Shipping Point: Rhinehart Spur. Telegraph and Express. Office: Elton, Louisiana 
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DETAILS OF FOREIGN DEMAND. 


England Needs Walnut—New Shipping Line Will Ply 
Between Atlantic and Pacific. 


In their regular monthly market cireular, C. Leary & 
Co., London and Liverpool, England, have the following 
to say with reference to the demand and prices prevailing 
on American hardwoods: 

AMERICAN BLack WatLNut.—Logs.—tThere is a_favorable 
outlet for sound clean timber of good dimensions. Lumber.— 
The demand for firsts and seconds 24-inch and upward has 
fallen off considerably, but 1-inch boards in all grades are 
asked for. We quote firsts and seconds at from $130 a 
thousand feet, according to specification ; selects about $90; 
No. 1 common $75; No. 2 common about $50. 

AMERICAN OAK.—Quartered.—There is an almost entire lack 
of inquiry. Values range from $100 upward a thousand feet 
for firsts and seconds, and about $65 upward for No. 1 com 
mon. /lain.—The outlet for planks is somewhat limited at 
about $70 a thousand feet; l-inch boards are not so cagerly 
sought after on account of considerable quantities having come 
to hand; the chief inquiry is for high grade No. 2 common, 
Values are: Firsts and seconds about $80 a thousand feet, 
No. 1 common about $57.50, and No. 2 common about $47.50. 
Logs.—-Are not required. 

AMERICAN Wurirewoop.—Lumber.—Except for certain 
specifications in firsts and seconds the demand for this grade 
is restricted. No. 1 common is in fair request, but No. 2 com 
mon has come to hand in excess of immediate requirements. 
Quotations are: Panel stock $90 upward a thousand fect; 
firsts and seconds of standard widths, planed to %-inch thick, 
$75, other sizes in proportion; clear saps, planed to %-inch 
$60 a thousand feet; No. 1 common about $52.50, and No. 2 
common about $40. Logs.—Should not be shipped. 

AMERICAN SATIN WALNUT.—Lumber.—There is little de- 
mand for forward delivery, recent arrivals having filled re 
quirements for some time. We quote firsts and seconds red 
gum about $52.50 a thousand feet, No. 1 common $42.50 to 
$45, firsts and seconds sap gum $42.50 to $45, No. 1 common 
sap gum about $40, firsts and seconds 1x13-inch and up about 
$50 to $52.50, and 1x18-inch and up $52.50 to $55. 

AMERICAN ASH.—Lumber.—Supplies have recently come to 
hand more freely and sales are difficult to effect. Prices range 
from $80 upward a thousand feet for firsts and seconds accord- 
ing to thickness. Logs.—Although there is some inquiry, 
business is almost impossible, owing to the freight situation. 








EXPORT NOTES FROM OREGON. 

PORTLAND, ORE., Oct. 14.—To load lumber for foreign 
destinations the sailing schooner Hugh Hogan and the 
bark Echo, both of American registry, arrived in the 
Columbia River this week. The American Trading Com- 
pany will load the Echo for Melbourne or Sydney, Aus- 
tralia, with 950,000 feet, and the Hugh Hogan will take 
600,000 feet of fir from the Clark & Wilson Lumber 
Company’s mill at Linnton to China. 





NEW LINE SEEKS BRITISH COLUMBIA TRADE. 

Victoria, B. C., Oct. 16.—British Columbia ports may 
be included in the itinerary of the fleet of the Marine 
Transport Service Corporation, a new shipping concern 
operating a line of steamers between New York and North 
Pacific ports, via the Panama Canal. 

The ports of call on this coast are Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Portland, Tacoma and Seattle. It is expected 
that British Columbia lumber will form a considerable 
part of the return cargo of this line of vessels, and it is 
believed that this Province’s ports will eventually be in- 
eluded in the scheduled ports of eall. 

Two freighters of the Pacific Coast Steamship Com- 
pany’s fleet, the Tampico and Eureka, have already been 
chartered for the new company’s service. Besides the 
two vessels now in this fleet, the company is negotiating 
for the purchase of four other steamers. 





STATISTICS COMPILED ON EXPORT MOVEMENT. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Oct. 16.—Traffic Manager Cart- 
wright, of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association, has 
compiled the following statistics showing the water move- 
ment of lumber from this port to date, this year: 









Schooners 
Steamer. & Barges. Foreign. Total. 

January 8,600,000 6,790,460 590,000 15,980,460 
February 9,960,425 11,650,000 30,000 Ties 21,610,425 
March 16,400,300 10,110,460 426,000 26,936, 760 
April 21,314,000 11,800,450 350,000 r 
LS 18,690,000 7 5 275 
June 20,700,425 
ENED | Sars 0.00 t108 22,110,475 .920, 
August ... 14,900,000 11,850,000 
September 21,650,450 9,025,000 





Totals, feet...154,236,075 93,046,370 ,000 
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EXPORT SHIPMENTS FROM SOUTH INCREASE. 


PENSACOLA, F'LA., Oct. 19.—While shipments to foreign 
markets are yet about 50 percent below normal there 
nevertheless is an improvement in the volume of outgoing 
stuff. The domestic consumption seems to be improving 
daily, with the result that every mill in the State is 
operating, while new ones are under construction. Gen- 
eral conditions are better and manufacturers are more 
optimistic over the outlook than at any time within the 
last year. 

Eight Florida ports made shipments to foreign coun- 
tries during September, and of this number Pensacola 
and St. Andrews were the only west Florida ports doing 
any foreign business. A total of 18,101,000 superficial 
feet of lumber and sawn timber went foreign, as well as 
6,803,000 superficial feet of cross ties and other forest 
products which had a valuation of $61,000. The total 
valuation of all shipments was $1,043,000, as compared 
with $2,060,000 the same month last year. 

Cuba is the best buyer from Florida, but the list of 
countries to which shipments were made shows they were 
seattered all through South and Central America, with 


EXPORT AND FOREIGN | 


England and Sweden receiving a very small amou: 
paratively speaking. 

Ports from which shipments were made and 
spective valuations follow: 


» Com- 


he re. 











Key West ...<.:..s $1,011,467 Boca Grande ......$ 
PRRBROOIR. 6.6. 5:6. 015.6 352,75 Bt, AMGTOWES 6 icicsos 
OREO. 6k oe ke de 236,498 eee 
Fernandina ....... 69,670 : 
Jacksonville ...... 18,168 coo ae. 
Countries to which these shipments went were as 
follows: 
RMU ao. oi cows oles PUB RIOD 5.8.0 s0e6e scl 
PIMBIAMNG: 6 ces oss 550 21¢ SRW RMRAKEIANY 0 56.6 ,.0-6:4.0.50:-0.8 
ol 101,344 British West Indies 
Netherlands ...... 57,144 French West Indies 
LO ee eran 21,650 Santo Domingo.... 
POTCUGR) 2. eee eed 21,000 AVRCHTING ies csc sce 
DEER hore xe Bie Sag t Brazil 





Ireland 





reland ........... British Guiana 10,049 
Canada Ra he SIERRA 65 0:5: 0-0 058 5,092 
MOnGures. .....6.5. Canary Islands.... 15,087 





FIRST MEXICAN VOYAGE COMPLETED. 

BEAUMONT, TEX., Oct. 18.—The Keechi, the steamship 
of the Gulf Export & Transportation Company, whiey 
was formerly named Pilot, arrived here Sunday from 
Tampico, Mexico, after completing its first voyave on 
the Beaumont-Tampico line. 

On its downward trip it towed a large ocean barge 
loaded with 450,000 feet of southern yellow pine lumber 
consigned to the retail yards of W. A. Bowie, at Tan- 
pico. Mr. Bowie is the owner of the steamship line. The 
big vessel is now loading on 400,000 feet of yellow pine 
and cypress lumber and will sail the latter part of this 
week for Tampico. 


CRESCENT CITY EXPORT NOTES. 


United Kingdom Takes Half of September Lumber 
Shipments—Spain Second and Cuba Third. 





NEW ORLEANS, La., Oct. 19.—The New Orleans ex- 
portation of forest products for September totals thus, 
according to a compilation from the customhouse records; 








Feet. Value. 
Logs and timbers: 
RAREMDE IT ooo a sn a04ch FL ks Sale 44,000 $ 1,511 
MOM Ls 55 iis css lo, wes ih alin 6 121,000 9,843 
PNT oS ae a 191,000 7,765 
Sawn Pine timber.......... 1,584,000 36,988 
$ 56,107 
Boards, deals and plank 
SERENE ais p40 ip aie oni wo aS 321,000 16,139 
A OE Pers Tree et) 55,805 
Oe EA ie ene ee, 1,844,000 70,250 
WV OANTS: UME 5 oo 5.cey s'20s 5750 110,000 2,833 
SPER AERIS no 4.5 a ss aa 3,236,000 76,209 
MN) ORR 5 6 56 65 ye eta ca di be 2,258,000 83,981 
; $305,217 
Rasiroad Ties, PCS... 6... .5 cee. 26,324 
ee ea ee eee 485,000 
CEU aU CC: aaa ane en 793,774 
ee RR est a ere ee 
REURRDIDESSS © sake 5;.8: 5 169504, Bye S00 
Manufactures of lumber 
PNG LS Sa eae re 
$297,048 
RN MMUAAD RADE 15-16 oa se se 8 9 16-0 see 9 ho cho ww SD aT $658, 367 


The value totals of shipments follow, by countries: 










Argentina, $16,174; Cuba, $51,642; Jamaica, $2,182; 
Panama, $35,12% Nicaragua, $4,297; Honduras, $17,239; 
Guatemala, Costa Rica, $768; British Honduras, 


$2,165; } 15,395 ; United Kingdom, $331,252; France, 
$7,114; Italy, $37,432; Norway, $14,195; Portugal, $35,500; 
Spain, $52,079 ; Sweden, $20,143. 

It will be noted that the United Kingdom took a little 
over half of the total movement, by value. Its imports, 
by principal items, included 1,794,000 feet gum, 1,460, 
000 feet oak, 973,000 feet sawn pine timber, 346,000 feet 
southern yellow pine lumber and 297,654 staves. Spanish 
imports ranked second in value, and Cuba ranked third, 
taking 474,000 feet yellow pine, 1,500 ecrossties and box 
shooks. Portugal and Italy figured fourth and fifth, 
respectively. Panama took 888,000 feet yellow pine and 
2,719 ties. The Argentine movement included 212,000 
feet of oak lumber, and shooks. Honduras took 17,000 
crossties and 176,000 feet of southern yellow pine lumber. 

For the week ended last Saturday, the export movement 
totalled 1,196,000 feet of lumber and timber, 370,192 
staves, 5,518 bundles shooks, 8,391 crossties and 65 walnut 
logs. Of the lumber and timber, United Kingdom took 
530,000 feet, South America, 400,000, Italy, 121,000 and 
Central America most of the remainder. In addition 
to the foregoing, 100,000 feet of lumber, 25,208 bundles 
box material and 669 crossties were shipped coastwise 
to New York. The week’s movement practically trebles 
that for the week preceding, but remains much below 
normal, 

General market conditions have registered no important 
change. High transport rates and scarcity of steamer 
room are controlling factors. There is some inquiry, but 
business is not easily closed. The regular lines plying 
in the Liverpool’trade show a disposition to discourage 
lumber shipments at present on the ground that all Liver- 
pool yards are full. Nevertheless inquiry continues from 
the other side and purchasers for Government accounts 
will probably find a way to move needed stock. 








LARGE EXPORT ORDER CREATES STIR. 
Houston, TEXx., Oct. 18.—Reports that the Italian 
Government had placed an order for 51,000,000 fec: ot 
lumber, chiefly southern yellow pine, created a stir m 
the southwest lumber territory last week. No confirma 
tion of the order could be obtained by local lumber <on- 
cerns and the belief was freely expressed that ii re 
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ferry | not to a new order, but to one which had already 
been placed. 

xport and coastwise shipments from the port of Gal- 
vestun and from the subports of Texas City, Port Bolivar 


and ilouston for the week ended Saturday were as 
follows: 

] New York: Per Ss. Neches---46,292 pieces of lumber, 
yal not specified. 

hor New York: Ver 8s, Ll Occidente—7,750 pieces of Jum 
ber, value not specified. 

Por Barcelona: Per Ss. Barcelona—9,300 staves, $1,150; 

) ; 


for Malaya, 76,800 staves, $16,880. 


For Liverpool: Per Ss. Defender—63,752 pieces of staves, 





$3,18¢. 
‘Por New York: Per Ss. El Munde—8,300 pieces of lumber, 
value not specified. 

for New York: Per Ss. Ll Norte—6,600 pieces of lumber, 
value not specified. 

lor New York, via Key West: Per Ss. Concho—1,220 
pieces of lumber, 158 bundles shooks, value not specified. 





FOREIGN DEMAND EXPANDS STEADILY. 


MosiLE, ALA., Oct. 20.—The foreign demand for wood 
is somewhat varied at this time, but it is reported to 
he steadily expanding. War stocks have been popular 
during the spring and summer and are still keeping 
many mills busy. Timbers and lumber for new building 
work in Cuba, Mexico and South America have been 
most active, especially the demand for the Cuban trade. 

Every Gulf port has handled many cargoes, both sail 
and steam, for Cuban ports, where a bountiful sugar 
crop has been harvested. and sold at top prices. Con- 
sequently the sugar planters have plenty of money and 
they are using it in betterments of. their homes and 
plantation outfits, for which much lumber and building 
material is required. 

Cross ties have also been in great demand by the En- 
ropean warring nations for use in laying track to move 
munitions and supplies of war, and millions of ties have 
been exported through the ports of Mobile, Gulfport 
and Pascagoula and Pensacola. There are numbers of 
small mills in the Gulf coast section which are doing 
nothing but turning out sawn crossties. 

Pit props, similar to those used in mines, is another 
item for which a demand has been created by the war. 
These are used to keep the walls of the trenches from 
falling in. The Hallet Manufacturing Company of this 
city, is now at work on an order of this kind, the props 
being made from hardwood. 

During the last week there were three big cargoes ex- 
ported from this port. The British steamer Kylemhor 
carried to Glasgow, Scotland, among other items, 3,750 
barrels rosin, 12,448 gallons turpentine, 801,375 feet 
sawn pine timber, 75,800 feet crossties, 55,111 feet gum 
lumber, 227,545 feet ash logs, 14,935 feet hickory logs, 


140,699 feet oak lumber, 204,341 oak staves, 12,000 gum 
staves and 65,000 feet gum lumber. 

The Pathfinder, of the Porto Rico line, took out the 
following cargo: for Arroyo, 32,764 feet pine lumber 
for San Juan, 6,400 feet creosote piling, 20,268 feet 
dressed lumber and 74,640 feet creosoted lumber; for 
Areceibo, 29,645 feet pine lumber; for Aguadillo, 8,528 
feet lumber and 13,024 feet dressed lumber; for Maya- 
guez, 55,336 feet southern yellow pine lumber. 

The Karen, of the Munson line, carried a big cargo of 
mill machinery and about 100,000 feet of southern yel- 
low pine lumber to Cuban ports. 





CANAL SLIDES ADVANCE FREIGHTS. 


Closing of Panama Cut Reduces Carrying Ability of 
Ships Because of Greater Distances. 


San FRANcisco, CAu., Oct..16—The offshore freight 
market is very firm with few new charters being made. 
There is a very small supply of disengaped tonnage avail- 
able for lumber cargoes, and offshore freights have ad- 
vanced considerably since the serious nature of.the slides 
in the Panama Canal has become known. ‘The closing 
of the canal amounts to reducing the carrying ability 
of the lumber vessels almost one-half, owing to the longer 
time via Straits of Magellan. 

Lumber freights from Pacific coast to offshore ports 
are said to be the highest in years, if not in history, as 
they have been advancing steadily for the last eight 
months. Charters have jumped from the rate of 30s, 
quoted just before the war began, to over 100s to some 
ports. According to the freight circular issued by the 
Shipowners’ Association the lumber rate to Melbourne, 
Australia, at which charters were made during the last 
week was from 100 to 105s per 1,000 feet. This price 
is in effect from Grays Harbor, Willapa Harbor, Colum- 
bia River and Puget Sound ports. To South Africa the 
rates on lumber have reached the phenomenal rate of 
142s 6d. 

Coasting lumber freights are firmer than for some time 
past and steam schooners are fairly busy with the fall 
shipments from the North. Quotations are $3.25 from 
Puget Sound or Columbia River to San Francisco and 
$3.75 to southern California ports. 

At the annual meeting in this city, on October 14, 
the Ship Owners’ Association of the Pacifie Coast elected 
officers for the ensuing year. Oliver J. Olson was chosen 
president, George Beadle, vice president, and W. L. 
Sullivan treasurer. 





CITY LAW BARRING SHINGLES PROVES EXPENSIVE. 


(Concluded from Page 34.) 


ploded, within very short space, by the development of a 
practically fireproof shingle. Tests have been in progress 
for nearly two years, to determine the quality of fire- 
proof, or fire resisting paints. These investigations are 
in charge of the Federal Forest Service, working in co- 
operation with Dr. Hermann von Schrenk, timber engi- 
neer, who visited New Orleans a few days after the 
storm. Of fire retardent preparations he said: 

Tuere are a number of very satisfactory fire retardent paints 
on the market, but only those which are not soluble in water 
will answer for roof paints. Happily there are a number of 
these, and it is my belief that the various cities, as a result of 
these complete tests, will be enabled to so amend building 
codes as to permit of the use of wooden shingles in residence 
districts when they are properly treated with fire retardent 
paints. 

One of these paints, which is not yet on the market, but 
will be within another thirty days, is particularly interesting 
in that it acts on the same principle as the modern fire ex- 
tinguisher. A spark dropping upon a shingle containing this 
paint causes heat, which heat in turn liberates gases and the 
gases immediately extinguish the spark or flame. This par- 
ticular paint will last as long as will the shingle, and there 
are other paints of which this can be said. or 

‘The remarkable ability of a shingle where the old fashioned 
cut nails or something other than wire nails are used to stay 
on the roof during heavy winds makes it a particularly desir- 
able roof covering. In hot climates, especially, shingle roofs 
are essential in that they do not conduct the heat as will other 
rool coverings. The solving of the fireproof problem is of 
immense benefit to the public, as people ean again revert to 
the use of the old fashioned shingle roof. 


TO START EDUCATIONAL CAMPAIGN. 


White Cedar Shingle Manufacturers to Make Known 
Virtues of Homemade Products. 











OSHKOSH, WIs., Oct. 20.—‘‘The contention that shin- 
f are more inflammable than other forms o% roofing 
li.= received -a setback with the progress of modern 
“ -nee,?? said O. T. Swan, secretary of the Northern 
|, lock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association today 
\ling about the elation manifested among Wistonsin 
Michigan manufacturers of white cedar shingles over 
rts and photographs they are now receiving from 
Orleans showing the effect of the recent hurricane 
wooden buildings and shingle roofs. Mr. Swan ex- 
ied that the strain upon all classes of structures 
extremely severe and some surprising facts were 
loped in favor of modern shingles. Mr. Swan con- 

eds 
ooperating with the lumbermen of that district Dr. Her- 
n von Schrenk, of St. Louis, has been conducting a series 
‘xperiments which show that shingles properly treated 
fireproof paints resist heat and flames better than 
‘y socalled fireproof materials. Similar experiments have 
1 conducted by the Government at its laboratory at Madi- 


Vith that argument against the use of wooden shingles 
cessfully refuted, manufacturers of white cedar shingles 
preparing to inaugurate an active campaign of education 
(i start the cedar mills which have been closed down, The 


manufacture of lumber products in Wisconsin and. Michigan 
is one of the leading industries of those States. It has been 
hard hit, however, because of the action of Congress in the 
adoption of its recent tariff schedule. Under that law Ca- 
nadian shingles of red cedar have been admitted to the 
United States free of duty, while shingles shipped to Canada 
have been subject to tariff. The result has been that the 
market is being flooded with: Canadian products at war 
prices and the local manufacturers have suffered in propor- 
tion. 

It is to be a part of the effort of the manufacturers to 
educate the people of these States as to the virtues of the 
homemade product, on the theory that conditions demand 
the support of local industries employing a very large per- 
centage of the laboring class of the State, provided the prod- 
uct is equally good. 

Part of the plan is to show that the Wisconsin and Michi- 
gan grade of material is not only equal to but has superior 
qualities over the Canadian and western products of red 
cedar. What with the boost that will follow the revision of 
building codes in the South and the education of the people 
as to the superior qualities of the products of Wisconsin 
and Michigan the manufacturers hope that they will be 
able to operate their plants to greater capacity and that 
the condition of unemployment which has marked this State 
will be greatly ameliorated during the next year. 

A mass meeting of white cedar shingle manufacturers 
of the State has been called next Wednesday at Milwau 
kee to consider the situation. 

Wooden Shingles Remain Intact. 

Mlaborating on the observations of damage to shin 
gles in southern hurricanes, Mr. Swan called attention 
to the faet that although hundreds of houses were un- 
roofed roofs made of wooden shingles remained intact to 
an extent which is the source of much comment in the 
stricken cities. This phenomenon is reported as having 
been observed not only in New Orleans at the time of the 
recent storm, but also in Galveston and Houston, which 
had similar hurricanes a few’ months earlier. 

In response to the desire to provide for fireproof con- 
struction so far as possible'a number of cities have 
adopted building codes which prohibit the use of shingle 
roofs within certain limits. The damage caused in un- 
roofed buildings by these storms has proved so great 
and was so strongly emphasized by the experiences of 
these different cities that it is now questioned whether 
the loss through damage from unroofing is not greater 
than the possible fire hazard of the shingle roof. As a 
result of these experiences a strong demand has .tevel- 
oped in southern cities for a revision of the building 
ecdes and a recognition of this peculiar advantage in 
wood. In order effectively to codperate with the local 
authorities in the building code revision the shingle man- 
ufacturers are preparing to turn out a_ fireproofec 
product. 





In 1914 $1,414,978 worth of timber and $64,383 worth 
of manufactured timber were imported into Portuguese 
Kast Africa through the port of Lourenco Marquez. Of 
these amounts $435,089 worth of timber and $26,346 
worth of manufactured wood came from the United 
States. 
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Yellow Pine 
Timber, Lumber, Lath and Shingles 

























Special facilities for the production 
of large and long Timbers, Deals, 
other Export sizes and car material. 


For our high grade Flooring, Ceil- 
ing, Siding, Finish and other dressed 


“Ask the Wholesaler” 


The Alger-Sullivan 


CENTURY, 
FLORIDA. 


Codes—Motek and Telecode. 





























The Britton 
Lumber Co. 
g” 


a Specialty. 


LAKEWOOD, FLORIDA. 


MANUFACTURERS 
OF 


Yellow Pine 


Rift Sawn Flooring iF U M B E R 


Telegraph Office: 
Florala, Ala. 
























money can buy. 









Rock Creek Lumber Company 


IN FLORIDA’S PINE HEART 


A BRAND NEW 
MODERN SAW MILL 


cutting the best rough dimension that 


Hampton Springs, Fla. (OntheL.0,P. &G. Ry.) 
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YELLOW PINE 


KILN DRIED FLOORING and CEILING, 
ROUGH and DRESSED TIMBER and PLANK. 


Shipments by Rail, Sail or Steamer. 
CUMMER LUMBER COMPANY, 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
Northern Sales Offices:—1 Madison Ave., New York City 



























Union Cypress Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


RED CYPRESS 


Lumber, Lath, Shingles, Railroad Timber, Piling and Ties. 
HOPKINS. FLORIDA. 






























Cypress Lum ER SBINGLES anv LATH. 


PALATKA, Fax 
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Prosperous Farmers 
=F Spend Moneyy 





Peto @ freely these days for 
those things that 
promise to save them 
money or improve 
their methods, and 
you'll find them 
easily interested in a 


Monarch “3 Feed Mill 


Where many of them formerly hauled their corn, oats, 
rye and buckwheat to town to be ground, you will 
now find them wanting a mill of their own and the 
Monarch is the mill that appeals to them. Why not 
install one in your yard and act as our agent? 


CATALOG FREE. 
P. 0. Box 461 


| Sprout, Waldron & Co., muncy, PA. J 








Baled Shavings and Sawdust 


We have a very large stock on hand 
and can fill all orders promptly. Dry 
Sawdust, Pine and Hardwood, in car- 
load lots. Write us for prices. 


Shavings & Sawdust Co. 


2416 W. 23rd St., +» CHICAGO, ILL. 
WE ALSO BUY DRY SAWDUST AND SHAVINGS 














LOG STAMPS & NUMBERING WHEELS 
TIME CHECKS TRADE CHECKS STENCILS 


C.H.HANSON Co 
178 NORTH CLARK ST.CHICAGO. 
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'LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE 


ALEXANDER CITY, 


pe M. Steverson, ALABAMA. 
— MANUFACTURER — 


Long, Heavy Railroad Stock a Specialty. 

















Advertising To 


Create Business 


is the kind that pays retail lumbermen a 
profit in that it makes new customers and 
broadens field of lumber consumption. 


Use This Plan For Trial 


in your home paper and see what the results 
will be. It is only one of eight shown on our 
last bulletin. You should see the other seven. 
We've written an ad for each one and can 
supply you with working plans, bill of mater- 
ial and illustrations for each of the eight. 


Complete outfit for above plan will be sent you 
postpaid for $3.50. Ask for latest Bulletin. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
CHICAGO 


431 So. Dearborn St. 














MANUFACTURER TELLS WHAT TRUCKS WILL DO. 





Replies to Texas Inquirer and Recommends Six-Wheel Tractor — Pamphlet Describes 
Pertinent Relation of Lubricants to Bearings. 





EXPLAINS FOUR-WHEEL DRIVE AND STEER. 

As mentioned in a previcus issue, the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN some time ago received an inquiry from a 
Texas lumberman, who said: 


I am considering establishing a lumber yard in western 
Texas eighteen miles from the railroad and hauling my lumber 
out on motor trucks and wish to avail myself of the oppor- 
tunity of consulting your department. 

The question that naturally arises with me is: Is there 
anyone that you know of hauling lumber this far in Texas 
over good graded roads and making a success of it? 

I would, indeed, appreciate any information you can give 
me on the subject of motor trucks. 

As manufacturers who produce successful motor trucks 
are the best authority on what motor trucks will do, the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN referred the query to some of 
the leading truck builders of the country. In reply to 
this query, the Couple-Gear Freight-Wheel Company of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., manufacturer of ‘‘Couple-Gear’’ 
trucks says, in replying to the lumberman: 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has forwarded to us a copy of 
your letter of September 6, requesting that we make a reply, 
giving such information as we have to offer regarding ‘‘Couple- 
Gear” tractors. 

What Not to Use. 

We are, therefore, sending you under separate cover copy 
of a catalog treating on the construction and showing various 
models of our ‘4-wheel drive and steer equipments.” 

We are also enclosing prints from plates 265 and 266 show- 
ing our “Quick Detachable Drive and Steer Tractor,” which is 
used to a considerable extent in the East for making local 
deliveries. This tractor may be attached or detached to the 
loaded body in approximately two minutes. This enables the 
owner to keep the tractor moving the greater percentage of 
the day, thereby securing results better to a considerable 
extent than would be obtained if the tractor or truck were 
held for loading and unloading. 

We are also enclosing prints 195 and 194 showing the type 
of ‘“6-wheel” outfit used by the Curtis-Pope Lumber Company, 
of Boston ; also print 124 showing the type of equipment used 
by the Gale Lumber Company, of Boston; also prints 177 and 
217 showing the type of outfit owned by the West Side Lumber 
Company, of Tuolumne, Cal. * * 

None of the above mentioned equipments in our judgment 
would fit your requirements ; but we are sending them to give 
you a general idea of what we are doing for others, and what 
we might be able to do for you with the type of our equipment 
that is adapted for the work you have to do. 

Now you state in your letter that your yard will be eighteen 
miles distant from the railroad station, and that you wish 
to use this machine for hauling the lumber out to the yard, 
and we presume for distributing it when occasion arises for 
so doing. 


The Right Equipment to Use. 


The equipment which we should recommend for this work 
would be the “6-wheel’” outfit shown and described on the 
reprint from Power Wagon, which we are enclosing herewith. 
The equipment is adjustable in length so as to carry properly 
the various leagths of lumber which will be necessary in order 
to meet all the requirements of your section. 

In your case we should recommend the use of a 66-inch 
diameter rear wheel, eliminating the springs on the rear 
axle, because to a great extent, you will be running over good 
roads and the larger the wheel the easier you will negotiate 
the read, and with the larger wheel, you will not feel the 
need of the elliptic springs under that portion of the load. 

You will readily note that this type of equipment will per- 
mit of your carrying the majority of your payload upon the 
rear steel-tired wheels, thereby relieving your rubber tires to 
the greatest possible extent from the crushing incident to 
carrying the load upon them, which will result in their giving 
a much greater mileage than if the entire load were carried 
upon them. 

Yhis tractor is built in 66- and 68-inch tread. The 66-inch 
tread machine has a capacity for handling from five to eight 
tons payload over the ordinary city streets, while the 68-inch 
tread has a capacity for handling from ten to fdurteen tons. 

In your case, it is quite likely that the tonnage handled 
would have to be reduced materially on account of your road 
conditions; but the above information will enable you to 
estimate about what you could expect to carry on each trip. 


Recommends Tractor. 


We are also enclosing a leaflet showing a number of our 
wagons in the contractor’s service and we call your attention 
to the tractor shown immediately under No. 229 in connection 
with the two trailers. This is the machine which we should 
recommend for your work, and we recommend that you use 
that tractor with short body, which will enable you to handle 
local work about your plant other than your lumber product. 

This tractor would be equipped with our 4-cycle 4-cylinder 
motor, 5%-inch bore and G-inch stroke, attached to our 138- 
kilowatt generator. * * * Each wheel of the_ tractor 
would be a driving wheel with the power applied direct to 
the rim and on both sides of the wheel. * * * The tractor 
itself would have capacity for exerting, at least, 5,000 pounds 
drawbar pull from the rear end of the frame and would nego- 
tiate any of your ordinary roads with a heavy load attached. 





EXPLAINS USE OF BALL BEARINGS. 


‘‘The Use and Abuse of Ball and Roller Bearings’’ 
is the title of a new twenty-page treatise by F. J. 
Jarosch, Chief Engineer of the Bearings Company of 
America. The text is intended to help in detecting the 
real cause of trouble with all rotary bearings. Nine- 
teen drawings are used to illustrate it and it has been 
prepared so that it should be of benefit to the indi- 
vidual car or truck owner. 

Chapter VIII. on ‘‘Lubrication and Lubricants’’ is 
of special interest to the owners of motor trucks. Ball 
and roller bearing lubricants must contain no water, 
no acid and no alkali nor any kind of abrasive. Whether 
originally contained in the lubricant as impurities or 
entering the lubricant later on, such substances will 
greatly affect the highly polished surfaces of the races, 
balls or rollers and decrease the efficiency of the ball 
or roller bearing system. Water will oxidize the steel 





and create rust, which produces pits, especially on 
highly polished raceways and rolling members, while 
the rust itself will flake off and mix with the lubricant 
and will act as an abrasive between the races, rolling 
members and cage. Acid and alkali will cause an etch. 
ing of the polished surfaces, making them uneven and 
rough, and consequently the bearings will wear and 
will soon be unfit for further service. Abrasive, such 
as sand, dirt, emery or carborundum, metal flakes, filing 
ete., when mixed with a lubricant will be carried 
to the surfaces of contact between the races, rolling 
members and cage and at these places will have a 
grinding effect, thus causing quick wear. If not care- 
fully cleaned housing castings may have sand stick- 
ing to the inside corners, which will loosen and mix 
with the lubricant. If the housings are not tight all 
kinds of dirt in the form of dust will enter and the 
lubricant will carry this dirt into the bearings. Care- 
less and rough operation of the sliding gear in the 
transmission will break or grind off small particles of 
metal, which when carried by the lubricant into the 
bearing will soon cause a destruction of the highly 
polished surface. 

The book states that animal and vegetable fats and 
oils contain fatty acids which may become free as the 
result of age and high temperature and then are in a 
condition to corrode metal. Many vegetable oils be- 
come gummy and thereby thicken, losing their lubricat- 
ing properties. Pure mineral oils and mineral oil 
greases have been found most suitable for ball and 
roller bearing or automobile lubricants, but their quali- 
fication for this purpose depends not only on the qual- 
ity of the oil, but also on the method of compounding. 
As it is seldom possible for the user to determine 
these points, he must rely largely on the reputation of 
the manufacturers. As a lubricant for ball and roller 
bearings it is usually recommended to use oil for high 
speed and grease for slow speed and heavy loads, such 
as are carried by motor trucks. The extremely small 
area of contact between balls or rollers and races, and 
the extremely high pressure on each unit area, makes it 
difficult and almost impossible to provide a permanent 
film of oil or grease between the surface of contact in 
order to prevent a metal to metal contact. The best 
way to overcome these difficulties seems to lie in the 
use of oils and greases mixed with graphite. In these 
compounds the oils or grease serve more or less as a 
vehicle which carries the graphite to the surface of 
contact. The graphite must be extremely fine and pure 
and prepared by the manufacturer with this particular 
use in view. Experiments have proven that a selected 
variety of finely ground flake graphite is best suited 
for this purpose. 

Temperature is also an important item in this connec- 
tion. Some lubricants which serve splendidly at nor- 
mal temperature will lose their lubricating quality at 
high temperature or become stiff at a very low tem- 
perature. 

The chapters on ‘‘Types of Bearings,’’ ‘‘ Material,’’ 
‘*Workmanship,’’ ‘‘Selection of Types and Sizes of 
Bearings,’’ ‘‘ Mounting of Bearings,’’ ‘‘ Housing-in the 
Bearings’’ and ‘‘Temperature’’ are of special interest 
to mechanies, car designers and those working in shops 
where motor trucks are assembled, but they neverthe- 
less contain much material which will be found valua- 
ble by the owners of motor trucks and by the men 
driving these motor trucks. 

In his introduction Mr. Jarosch says: 


It is an old experience that whenever any damage is done 
everyone concerned tries to blame it on another. So quite 
often it happens that when a driving part of an automobile 
breaks down, the car manufacturer tries to blame it on the 
part manufacturer, accusing him of using defective material 
or bad workmanship ete., while the part manufacturer in 
turn tries to blame it on an incorrect design submitted by 
the car designer, or incorrect mounting and careless handling 
by the workshop, or improper lubrication and careless treat- 
ment by the car owner and vice versa. That is not done out 
of bad will, but it is very often quite difficult to state the 
real cause of the trouble and loosely conducted investigations 
lead to mistakes. 

The following article contains valuable information for 
proper use and treatment of ball bearings, which, aside frum 
lubrication, are considered among the most important parts 
in any power-driven vehicle. Ball and roller bearings and 
lubrication both have the same object, that is, to decrease 
friction and save power, or, in other words, to increase 
efficiency. 


The Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, of Jersey City, 
N. J., announces that those who are interested in the 
subject of lubricants may obtain a copy of this treatise 
free upon request, from the company, which is the pub- 
lisher of this booklet. 





EAST ST. LOUIS COMPANY BUYS TRUCE. 


After an investigation of three years Charles Goedde, 
president of the Goedde Lumber Company of East St. 
Louis, [ll., purchased a motor truck for use in the com- 
pany’s lumber business. His investigation showed him 
that if a truck could be depended upon to last for four 
or five years with reasonable maintenance charge, it 
would prove economical. After many experiments with 
trucks he purchased a 314-ton B. A. Gramm, because this 
make had to its credit from five to seven years’ operat- 
ing experience in St. Louis with low maintenance ex- 
pense. The Gramm chassis was equipped with patented 
lumber rollers and the body complete with the cab was 
built by the Pioneer Auto & Vehicle Company. 
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| NECROLOGICAL RECORD OF THE WEEK 


T. STEWART WHITE. 


', Stewart White, who had gone to the Oak Grove 
Sanitarium, Flint, Mich., three weeks previous for treat- 
ment for nervous troubles and other complications, died 
there October 14, aged 76 years. 

The passing of T. Stewart White removes another from 
the thinning ranks of those who made the old white pine 
North famous, his active connection with it dating back 
to the middle ’60s of the last century. He was a native 
of Grand Haven, Mich., and was born June 28, 1840, 
the son of Thomas W. White, of Ashfield, Mass., who 
settled in Michigan in 1836, before it had attained state- 
hood, and who later was a member of its State legisla- 
ture. Mr. White began his business career early in life 
in the bank of Ferry & Sons in Grand Haven. Later, 
for two years, he was employed in the wholesale grocery 
house of Gray, Phelps & Co., Chicago. In the meantime 
his father had taken up swamp lands at the head of 
Spring Lake, Michigan, and the lumbering possibilities 
of the venture attracted young White, who at the age of 
19 undertook to job the timber on the lands. This enter- 
prise proved financially disastrous—to the extent of a 
loss of $600; but it was a valuable experience for the 
young lumberman. When the call came for volunteers, 
at the outbreak of the Civil War, Mr. White enlisted. He 
was assigned to duty in the quartermaster’s department 
but persistent bad health compelled him to relinquish 
army life and he returned to his home. 

Mr. White then tried the lake transportation business, 
forming a partnership in 1866 with one of the Ferrys at 


T. STEWART WHITE, OF GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., 
Born June 28, 1840; Died October 14, 1915. 


Grand Haven, and purchased a schooner that they entered 
in the lake carrying trade between Chicago and other 
lake ports. At the end of one season the partners sold 
the schooner, closing the season with a profit of about 
$2,000. A year later Mr. White went into the wrecking 
business with Heber Squier under the firm name 
Squier & White, which was continued ten years and which 
at the end of that time showed a profit of $60,000. 
While this enterprise was active Mr. White formed a lum- 
ber partnership with John Avery, in 1868. This partner- 
ship was merged later successively into the concerns 
known as Robinson, Solomon & Co., Robinson, Letellier 
& Co., Letellier & White, White, Friant & Letellier and 
White & Friant. Mr. White entered the saw and planing 
mill business, in Grand Rapids, Mich., at the time he be- 
came interested with Thomas Friant, and that partner- 
ship lasted over half a century—a combination that made 
2 big impress upon the lumber trade of the northern 
section, They bought timber in Michigan, especially in 
the neighborhood of Grand River, and contracted for 
running, booming and sorting logs on the Grand River 
for a period of twenty-one years, delivering the logs to 
‘vo mills in Grand Haven. During that period they 
aided largely to their timber holdings. 

White & Friant were succeeded by the White & Friant 
-umber Company, composed of T. Stewart White and 
‘somas Friant, of Michigan, and John Rugee, of Mil- 
‘oukee, Wis. In 1878 this company bought timber along 

‘e Flat River approximating 100,000,000 feet, which was 
manufactured in Grand Haven mills. The next purchase 
‘ucluded 75,000,000 feet of timber on the Manistee River 
“nd two mills at Manistee, Mich. Later they added tim- 
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her on the Sturgeon River and cut and manufactured 
130,000,000 feet which they shipped to Chicago. In con- 
nection with T. P, Fuller, of Grand Rapids, the F. & F. 


Lumber Company was formed. This concern erected a 
mill at Thompson, Mich., and cut and manufactured 100,- 
000,000 feet. 

Mr. White at one time owned and sold large tracts of 
timber in Minnesota. He was at various times interested 
in many other enterprises, including mining in Montana 
and the manufacturing of stoves and castings in Grand 
Rapids and mining and iron works in Alabama. He was 
one of those who founded the Michigan Trust Company, 
in 1889, and was a member of its directorate continu- 
ously to the time of his death. He was a director of the 
Grand Rapids National City Bank and of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Grand Haven, Mich. He had extensive 
interests in the South and on the Pacific coast. White & 
Friant are said to have owned jointly with J. D. Lacey, 
of Chicago, 600,000,000 feet of Louisana cypress timber 
and the concern owned 700,000,000 feet of California 
sugar pine. Mr. White was a charter member of the 
Peninsula Club, of Grand Rapids, and of the Kent 
Country Club. 

Mr. White owned a commodious home in Santa Barbara, 
Cal., where he spent much of his time during the winter 
months, and of late years had given over to others much 
of the immediate supervision and management of his 
various enterprises. He married April 20, 1870, Miss 
Mary E. Daniell, of Milwaukee. Of this union six chil- 
dren were born. One of them, a daughter, died in in- 
fancy; the other children, sons, named in the order of 
their ages, were Stewart Edward White, Gilbert White, 
Rugee White, Roderick White and Howard White. The 
eldest son, Stewart Edward White, is the well known 
author of virile fiction dealing with life and scenes in the 
forest and camp and other outdoor life. 

The funeral took place at the family residence, 427 
Fulton Street, E., Grand Rapids, October 16, services 
being conducted by Bishop John N. McCormick, of the 
Protestant Episcopal church, assisted by Dear Francis 8. 
White. Scores of men and women, many of them dis- 
tinguished in the business, professional and commercial 
life of Grand Rapids and other communities, were present 
to pay their last tribute to their friend. Among them 
were J. D. Lacey, of Chicago, and Fred Rugee, of Mil- 
waukee, George H. Daniell and C. A. Daniell, brothers 
of Mrs. White, Mrs. John Rugee, of Milwaukee, Wood 
Beal, of Chicago, and others. The active pall bearers 
were: Howell Gilbert, J. C. Everett, Herbert Schwarz, 
Morris Cassard, C. T. Hamilton and C. H. Hollister. 
The honorary pall bearers were: J.C. Holt, P. C. Fuller, 
Willard Barnhart, L. H. Withey, C. H. Bender, Robert 
Finch, Thomas Friant, J. D. Lacey, William Williamson, 
J. A. Covode, Edward Lowe, D. E. Waters, J. B. Pant- 
lind, F. A. Gorham, J. H. P. Hughart, T. J. O’Brien, J. E. 
More, W. D. Stevens, William Savage, Henry Idema, 
EK. H. Foote, J. S. Lawrence, John W. Blodgett, C. E. 

Blair, Senator William A. Smith, E. W. Booth, A. H. 
Vandenberg,, R. 8. Hanchett, B. S. Hanchett, W. A. 
Greeson and Robert Barnhart. Interment was in the 
family vault in Oak Hill Cemetery, Grand Rapids. 





OWEN CLARK.—One of the earliest settlers and pio- 
neers in the forest wilds of northern Wisconsin, Owen 
Clark, passed away at Stevens Point October 13, at the 
age of 75. In 1867 Mr. Clark bought a sawmill on the 
Wisconsin River in Stevens Point and continued to oper- 
ate until 1891, when the mill burned, but its site has 
ever remained a historic landmark in that city. For over 
twenty years it gave employment to several hundred men 
of Stevens Point. Mr. Clark was born in Deerfield, 

Y., February 15, 1840, and had lived in Wisconsin 
since he was nine years old. His family first settled at 
Montello, Wis., and in 1856 Mr, Clark went to Knowlton, 
where he worked in the woods and on the river, later 
taking charge of a sawmill in Wausau. He served in 
the Civil War. His widow and four children survive. 


MRS. JOSEPHINE L. GOODYEAR.—Widow of Frank 
H. Goodyear, former head of the Goodyear Lumber Com- 
pany, died suddenly in Buffalo, N. Y., October 17, while 
about to take a train to New York. She was planning 
to meet Ganson Depew and wife and other Buffalo 
friends in the metropolis, but was taken ill in the depot 
and died while being removed to her home. She was 
born in. Looneyville, Y., her father, Robert Looney, 
being a sawmill owner and lumberman. It was there 
that Frank H. Goodyear received his start in the lumber 
business. After her marriage in 1871 she became a resi- 
dent of Buffalo and her husband rose rapidly into promi- 
nence in the lumber and railroad business. Four chil- 
dren were born to them, two of whom, Grace, who was 
united in marriage to Ganson Depew, and Josephine, who 
became Mrs. George M. Sicard, have since died. The 
surviving children are Florence, now Mrs. 
Daniels, and Frank H. Goodyear. She gave liberally to 
many charities and was the founder of the Josephine 
=e Home for convalescent children at Williams- 
ville. 





LEWIS R. ARMSTRONG.—Vice-president and treas- 
urer of the T. J. Moss Tie Company, Lewis R. Armstrong, 
died suddenly from heart disease at his residence in St. 
Louis, Mo., October 15. He went to his office in the 
Security Building in apparently good health Thursday 
morning, but was seized with an attack of heart disease 
and was taken home. He retired early, but at midnight 
was seized with a more severe attack and died Friday 
morning before a physician arrived. He is survived 
by his widow, who was Miss Lillian Guy, of Clarksville, 
Mo., and a daughter, Martha Guy Armstrong, who was 
at Vassar, but was summoned home. Mr. Armstrong 
was born in Aberdeen, Miss., December 3, 1860. He was 
the son of a physician and both of his parents died in 
his early childhood. He went to St. Louis in 1877 and 
was employed by a commission company, for- which he 
worked many years. In 1898 he went to the T. J. Moss 
Tie Company and in 1906 became vice president and 
general manager, which position he held at the time of 
his death. Interment was at Clarksville, Mo. 


JAMES RICE.—An old time lumberman and tanner 
of the Penobscot Valley and eastern Maine, James Rice, 
died at his home in Bangor October 15, at the age of 74. 
Mr. Rice was born in Donamough, Ireland, and came to 
America when a boy. He worked in the logging camps 
along the Penobscot until 1864, when he entered the em- 
ploy of Henry Poor Son, who at that time and for 
many years later operated a large tannery at Winn. 


Charles M. ~ 


He managed tanneries at Lincoln, Lowell, Medway and 
Winn for this firm until 1892, when the property was 
taken over by the United States Leather Company. In 
1893 Mr. Rice moved to Bangor and established tan- 
neries at Amherst and Riceville. He owned large tracts 
of timberland on the West branch of the Penobscot, 
where at different times he carried on logging operations 
in company with Hon. J. P. Bass and others. He is 
survived by his widow, six sons and two daughters. 


THOMAS P. CONPROPST.—Salesman for the C. L. 
Cross Lumber Company, Monadnock Block, Chicago, 
Thomas P. Conpropst, passed away at his home in River- 
side, Ill., October 18, after an illness of about five months. 
He was a graduate of Lewis Institute, Chicago, and in 
1901 went south, studying law at Stetson University, 
Deland, Fla. At. the completion of his course he became 
connected with the Bond Lumber Company, of Deland 
and Lake Helen, Fla., a yeNow pine-operator. In 1912 
he came to Chicago, entering the employ of the C. L 





THE LATE THOMAS P. CONPROPST. 


Cross Lumber Company. He was prominent in Chicago 
and adjacent territory. Mr. Conpropst was the son of 
Mrs. Mary £. Conpropst and the late Thomas MaGee 
Conpropst, well known in Chicago business circles tor 
many years. Funeral services were held trom the late 
residence at Riverside and burial at Forest Home Ceme- 
tery. The following friends of Mr. Conpropst acted as 
pall bearers: Herbert J. Campbeil, Carl B. Devol, R. C. 
Black, R. Goodman, Lyman North and Carl Mittleberger. 
Young Conpropst was married and leaves a_ wiaow and, 
two sons. Also two sisters, Mrs. Alfred J, Cross,. of 
Riverside, Ill., and Mrs. W. Owen Thomas, Ottawa, Can., 
survive him. 





JOHN TORRENT.—One of the early Michigan lum- 
bermen, John Torrent, died at Muskegon, ‘Chursday 
morning, October 21. Mr. Torrent was born in Water- 
town, N. Y., November 2, 1833. His father and mother 
were natives of England and on coming to America 
settled in Watertown, later removing to Kingston, Can- 
ada. In 1840, following the death of John’s father, he 
and his mother went to Grand Haven, Mich., later re- 
moving to Muskegon, where the mether died in 1890. 
John was one of tive sons and four daughters, of which 
his brother Annanias, for many years a lumberman, 
now residing at Chippewa Falls, Wis., and two sisters 
survive. John Torrent entered the lumber business early 
in life, soon operating his own mills and continuing in 
the lumber business until 1896, when he retired, devoting 
most of his time to the real estate business. He at dif- 
ferent times owned large tracts of timberland and opera- 
ted several mills at a time with enormous capacities. 
He was always interested in improvements in saw- 
mill machinery and with his brother invented several 
successful appliances. He is survived by five sons and 
one daughter. With his death passes the last of the 
old guard of pioneers in the lumber industry of the 
vorscegon section. Funeral services will be held at 
Muskegon Saturday afternoon. 





JUSTUS G. TRACY.—Senior member of the J. C. 
Tracy Lumber Company, at Carnes, Miss., Justus G. 
Tracy, died recently in that city. He had been a lumber 
manufacturer in that section for a number of years, It 
is understood the sons will continue the sawmill opera- 
tions at Carnes. 





MRS. ABIGAIL SCOTT DUNIWAY.—‘Mother of 
woman suffrage in Oregon,’’ Mrs. Abigail Scott Duni- 
way, also authoress and poetess, died in Portland, Ore., 
October 10, at the age of 81. Mrs. Duniway was the 
mother of Hubert R. Duniway, wholesale lumber dealer 
of New York City. She was a sister of the late Harvey 
W. Scott, editor of the Morning Oregonian, 





WILLIAM H. BLICK.—Builder of the first sawmill 
on Lake Union, near Seattle, Wash., William H. Blick, 
died October 8. He was 80 years old, a pioneer lumber- 
man and miner of the Northwest and went West in 
1855, having spent the last sixty years in Alaska, Idaho, 
Nevada and Washington. Besides relatives in Seattle, 
a niece, who is Mrs. Robert Burnham, of California, 
survives him, 





WILLIAM P. REID.—William P. Reid, secretary of 
the Insular Lumber Co., New York City, died at Mill- 
bury, Mass., recently. Major Reid, who was visiting 
when taken ill, was born in London sixty-nine years ago 
and served many years in the English army, seeing 
active service in Indian skirmishes. He had traveled all 
over the world. He leaves a widow. Interment was 
at Millbury. 





E. S. MAXWELL.—General agent of the Brownlee 
Lumber Company, of Detroit, Mich., who was seriously 
injured in a logging road engine boiler explosion at Pa- 
chuta, Miss., October 9, died last week. His remains 
were shipped to Detroit for interment. 


ALBERT M. MURPHY.—A well known lumberman, 
Albert M. Murphy, formerly living in Green Bay, Wis., 
died at his home in Pasadena, Cal., October 20. Mr. 
Murphy would have been 63 years old if he had lived 
until Christmas day. Interment will be at Detroit, Mich. 
Mr. Murphy was manager of the Murphy Lumber Co., 
at Detroit, had an interest in the traction light com- 
pany and several manufacturing concerns. He was at 
the head of the company which reopened ‘‘Resthaven,”’ 
the Waukesha hotel and sanitorium a few years ago. 
He is survived by his widow and nine children. 
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AT NEBRASKA’S METROPOLIS. 


OMAHA, NEsB., Oct. 20.—Lumbermen here look for lum- 
ber to go up higher than it is principally on account of 
the large orders placed with the mills by the Allies for 
trench construction work. Omaha dealers say that lumber 
will remain quite high until snow flies or until cold weather 
sets in. Much of the lumber business is now being rushed as 
rural dealers who place orders ask for immediate shipment. 

Secretary E. E. Hall of the Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ 
Association in a statement just issued has the following to 
say: “The wholesalers report a more insistent demand, 
especially for common stock, than tley have experienced for 
some time, and nearly every order carries a request for im- 
mediate shipment. The belated ones are now getting into 
the market in force, and prices may be still more rigid in 
the near future.” 


THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 

Bay Crry-Sacinaw, Micu., Oct. 
improving and with it comes an optimistic feeling 
among the Saginaw valley lumbermen. They are already 
noticing the effects of the bettered trade conditions, and see 
still better times ahead.+ More inquiries are coming in, the 
demand is growing, and the prices are becoming firmer. 

Booth & Boyd, of Saginaw, report conditions better with 
prices stronger while the prospects are very fair. The com- 
pany reports that southern yellow pine is showing an advance 
in this territory. 

Few changes are noted by Kerry & Way, of Saginaw, but 
more inquiries are being received and business shows a 
tendency to improve. A little buying, they say, will stim- 
ulate trade but no marked advances are expected for some 
time. 
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GREEN BAY NOTES. 

GREEN Bay, WIs., Oct. 20.—Demand for lumber in the 
Green Bay market has improved lately. While purchases 
have increased the prices remain low. The market is 
not settled, however, although conditions look better now 
than they did during the summer and early fall. With a 
strong market continuing it prices will be brought 
up to a higher mark. Dealers say it is difficult to tell what 
turn the market will take in the next few weeks, though they 
think the increased demand may continue. 

A big belt of valuable timber will be opened up about 
November 1 by the Chicago & North Western Railroad in 
northern Wisconsin when a new line of road being built out 
from Kingston is completed. The new road will connect with 
the Kopenie branch of the North Western road and will be 
eighteen miles lcng. 


MISCHIEF IN AGITATORS’ PROGRAM. 

Boston, Mass., Oct. 19.—November 9 will be Fire Pre- 
vention Day in Massachusetts. Although October 9 was 
observed in many States Governor Walsh has issued a 
proclamation designating November 9 as Fire Prevention 
Day in order to codperate with Fire Prevention Commis- 
sioner O’Keefe who wants more time to prepare his plans 
for the observance of the day. Members of the lumber 
trade are heartily in favor of all practical and legitimate 
fire prevention propaganda, but there is a faint suspicion 
that when O’Keefe’s program for fire prevention day is 
announced it will not include the really practical sort of 
fire prevention that the lumbermen of the country stand 
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CENTRAL SOUTH 


CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 


New ORLEANS, La., Oct. 19.—Local comment today 
indicates sustained demand all along the line, with the 
immediate outlook healthy, prices firm and the market 
tone more confident. Southern yellow pine continues to lead 
the rally. Dimension, common boards, special timbers and 
car material all are reported in steady call, with the advances 
hitherto noted easily obtainable in most cases, mill stocks 
more or less broken and buyers in many cases urging imme- 
diate shipment. Cypress also records a perceptible gain in 
today’s bookings over those of last Monday. The mixed car 
orders which make up the bulk of the cypress business are 
varied somewhat by straight car takings and it is reported 
that some of the carriers have inquiry out for cypress ties 
and other material. Shingles, helped by the storm illustra- 
tions of their superiority over some other roofing materials, 
are moving more freely, the shingle feature ‘being better calls 
for economies. The stav2 movement is holding up nicely. 
Domestic demand makes gradual growth, but no new feature 
is reported, nor any change in the price situation. 

R. Nakai, secretary of the Forestry Bureau of the Imperial 
Japanese Government, called upon Secretary Watson, of the 
Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, a few weeks 
ago in company with D. Takeoka, of San Francisco, who is 
serving as interpreter. The Japanese forestry official is 
making a trip through the South to make acquaintance of 
soutuern forests and forestry methods. 

Complaints of car shortage are beginning to come in, prin- 
cipally from mills west of the Mississippi. Quite a number 
have reported this kind of car trouble within the last week, 
but it seems to be confined for the present to two or three 
lines which have probably placed their available cars in the 
grain trade. 














IN NORTHWESTERN LOUISIANA. 

SHreveport, La., Oct. 19.—On almost every item of 
southern yellow pine there is heavy demand and the con- 
ditions indicate that the market during the rest of the 
year will be unusually brisk. There has been strong buying 
during the last several weeks and as a result many mills 
are oversold and prices are steadily strengthening, with the 
figures on some items being especially high. 

Number 1 dimension and boards, both Nos. 1 and 2, are 
in very pressing demand and at many mills they are ex- 
tremely scarce, due to the recent heavy sales. Dimension 
is easily bringing $9 off, and as much as $8 off standard 
lists in some cases. For 16-foot lengths a premium of from 
50 eents to $1 is offered, this length being very scarce. 
T'welve-inch boards, especially No. 1 common in mixed cars, 
are difficult to locate due to the avalanche of orders that 
have been booked. The No. 2 dimension, though a good 
seller, is not in startling demand like the other items men- 
tioned. : 

The export demand continues keen, with large inquiries 
continuing to arrive. The railroad buying is also continuing 
strong, as is the demand from the rural sections all over 
the country. The car situatien continues to cause uneasi- 
ness. Some mills are having so much trouble in getting 
requirements and many plants are said to be receiving under 
75 percent of their needs. Railroads and shippers are being 
urged to cojperate in the handling of cars. 

Several lumbermen of Bogalusa, La., including H. L. 
Porter, S. S. McLemore, E. H. Taylor, H. L. Gaddy, Dawson 
White and J. C. Valadie, are reported to have left there for 
visits to various State, parish and county fairs, to boost 
southern yellow pine. They were named by the Southern 
Pine Association to make the tour, presenting the uses and 
merits of the yellow pine lumber. 

A. J. Peavy, president cf the Peavy-Byrne Lumber Com- 
pany, and wife, are back from Lufkin, Tex., where they at- 
tended the celebration of the fiftieth wedding anniversary 
of his parents, Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Peavy, of Lufkin. : 

Evidence of the progress in cutover land territory in 
Louisiana is reported from the country several miles west of 
Bogalusa, La., where recently the new settlers met and ar- 
ranged to construct a school district known as the Ravinia 
school. The land and the lumber for site and building were 
donated by the Great Southern Lumber Company, which owns 
land adjoining. About a year ago that section was a vast 
expanse of cutover land undeveloped, but today many excel- 
lent farms are found there. 





SOUTHWESTERN LOUISIANA LUMBER NEWS. 


LAKE CHARLES, La., Oet. 18.—Lumber manufacturers 
in the Lake Charles district continue to report a steady 
improvement in business and a slow gain in prices. For 
the first time in nearly two years the mills are beginning to 
make inroads in the large yard stocks that have accumulated 
during the long period of depression. Dimension stuff is 
especially in demand. 

In a recent interview President R. M. Hallowell, of the In- 
dustrial Lumber Company, which operates two mills at Oak- 
dale and one at Elizabeth, ascribed the market improvement 
in part to the demand for cheaper grades of lumber for export 
to take the place of the lumber heretofore cut along the Baltic. 
Mr. Hallowell says the Industrial mills are cutting over 90 
percent of their 450,000 feet daily capacity, and other mills 
are cutting at the same or a better ratio. Very little incon- 
venience has been caused by car shortage so far. 

A significant indication of the optimistic feeling existing is 
the determination of the owners of the Hodge Fence & Lumber 
Company to rebuild its sawmilling plant which was destroyed 
by fire here Tuesday night with a loss of $60,000. The com- 
pany several months ago sold its remaining timber, about five 
years’ cut, to the Powell Lumber Company, which was already 
operating mills in Lake Charles and at Edna, and leased the 
sawmill plant for a term of years. The mill was fully in- 
sured, and it would be natural for the owners to keep their 
insurance money and retire if the outlook were not promising. 


SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS. 


HatriesspurG, Miss., Oct. 18.—Practically every one 
of the idle mills is preparing to resume and if conditions 
continue as they are every mill cutting for the interior 
trade will be in operation within the next thirty days. 
Manufacturers are somewhat worried over the car situa- 
tion but are all loading every one they get up to its 
sapacity and returning them to the railroads with as 
little delay as possible. 

Demand continues to improve each week. Car material, 
such as decking, framing, sills and siding, finds very 
ready sale with all of the mills filled up and overrun with 
such orders. Dimension shows improvement though it 
has been a good seller for some time. Demand for 
boards has been exceptionally good the last thirty days 
and some narrow widths are becoming scarce. Shed stock 
is in better demand. B & better flooring has advanced 
from 50 cents to $1 a thousand and No. 2 flooring has 
shown improvement. Regular yard timbers are still in 
good demand, and special timber orders are plentiful. 





— 


Manufacturers expect to see prices continue to inc: eage 
for some time as all of the mills are loaded with o: ders 
and new orders are coming every day and inquirie: are 
out for large amounts. 

The Fernwood Lumber Company has added the 1» ces. 
sary equipment and machinery is being erected fo: the 
manufacture of grain doors and in a short time this new 
department will be in full operation. 





IN SOUTHERN MISSISSIPPI. 
LAuREL, Miss., Oct. 19.—While there seems to he q 


a 
wide range in the selling. prices of standard manufa: tur. 
ers on many items those who are in the aggressiv« in 
advancing prices as fast as the market will admit are doing 
a good volume of business and getting their prices. 2 

A local jirm which caters largely to the car material trade 
advises that it is. not a question of price any more but 
whether or not the stock is on hand, and if not, can be 
gotten out by a certain date. 

Demand for 4 inch and wider No. 2 boards and strips is 
most excellent, and although prices have stiffened up iiore 
than on other stock many large manufacturers are well 
sold up, so that their stocks are broken in certain items 
New lists just issued by many of the larger mills show yery 
material advances on practically all kinds of lumber. i 

With demaad as it is, and general industrial conditions 
on even a better basis than at any previous time, when 
lumber has sold at $3 to $4 a thousand more, the time seems 
ripe for a material general advance with a view of getting 
the selling price of the commodity back to its intrinsic value. 

A. L. Corry, president of the Pascagoula Lumber Company, 
of Cincinnati, formerly of this city, and well posted in the 
lumber game, recently declared that he believes prices for 
all kinds of lumber will go $2.50 to $3 higher by March 1, 
basing his predictions largely upon the effect of the expected 
activity of the railroads placing large orders, and a good 
demand for factory stocks to be used with war orders. 





A MISSISSIPPI LUMBER CENTER. 


MERIDIAN, Miss., Oct. 18.—The brisk demand that has 
been in evidence here during the last month in the south. 
ern yellow pine market has slowed down somewhat and 
although continuing fair it is not nearly as heavy as it was 
ten days ago. Mills still report sixty-day over sales and 
hold firm to price quotations, especially on short dimension 
and boards, which are rather scarce in this section. Advances 
are reported on short dimension, boards and some items of 
flooring, but this does not appear to be general. Prices as a 
— are unchanged over last week with a strong under- 
one, 

Lumbermen here believe that the unusually brisk demand 
which has been felt throughout the southern yellow pine 
territory was caused by a shortage in stocks in the retail 
yards, coupled with the heavy purchases of European coun- 
tries. The large number of big orders placed for export 
and improved financial conditions created some call for yard 
stocks and the frequent demand for specialties and quick ship- 
ment created something of a scare which rushed interior pur- 
chasers into the market under the belief that they were g0- 
ing to be caught short of stock in a general advance of 
prices. As a matter of fact prices have increased and steadied 
remarkably, but the improvement is not as general as has 
been expected. 


AT MISSISSIPPI’S CAPITAL. 

JACKSON, Miss., Oct. 19.—Although last week wit- 
nessed a lull in the advance of the lumber market, man- 
ufacturers and sales agents here are confident that the 
quietude will be but temporary, and that southern yellow pine 
is scheduled to reach much higher figures, with a substantial 
demand through the fall and winter months. 

z Some current quotations obtained here are: 8- and 10-inch 
No. 2 shiplap, $11; 6-inch No. 2 flooring, $10; 6-inch drop 
siding, $10; B and better flooring, $16; No. 1 flooring, $14; 
No. 2 flooring, $73; 12-inch No. 2 boards, $12; dimension, $9 
Pr off list; B and better finish, 1x6 and wider, $20 at 
mill. ; 





MATTERS AT MOBILE. 


MoBILE, ALA., Oct. 20.—History, instead of repeating 
itself, appears to be reversing itself recently; for it is 
well known that with the outbreak of the European war 
the Jumber industry of the Gulf States was well nigh 
paralyzed ; now there has been a great reaction and the same 
war which caused the near-paralysis is now causing greatly 
increased activity in this trade. ; " 

This reversal, lumbermen say, will help to bring Mobile 
back to its former record of being the leading southern yellow 
pine port of the Gulf. Scores of mills have resumed opera- 
tions during the last three months and others are constantly 
starting up. Mobile men have noticed the effect that the 
opening up of these mills has had upon general trade and 
there were many optimistic remarks during the past week, 
following the published statement of George ‘Leatherbury, 
of the firm of Leatherbury & White, manufacturers and ex- 
porters of yellow pine, that their mills at Bexley, Miss., and 
Glennan, Ala., would resume operations after being, shut down 
for more than a year. ‘These are big mills, having a capacity 
of about 75,000 daily each, and their output will be exported 
through Mobile. 

Two other lumbermen made announcements last week of 
the plans for the reopening of their mills. William B. Pater- 
son, president of the Robinson Land & Lumber Company, of 
Chicara, Miss., stated the smaller of the company’s two mills 
would begin operations this week. It was shut down last 
February. The output will be exported through Mobile by 
the W. B. Paterson Lumber Company and the interior output 
will be handled by the Paterson-Edey Lumber Company. 
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IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 19.—The general lumber situation 
during the last week has been considerably better than it 
has been for some time. Several contracts for large 
buildings in St. Louis are being let and the same condition 
prevails in other sections, causing a revival in demand for 
all_ kinds of lumber. Refail lumbermen are beginning to 
realize that the wholesale advance in prices has come to stay 
and also that there will be an advance all along the line. 
This has caused the country yards as well as the local dis- 
tributers to place orders much more freely than they id. 

The southern yellow pine situation shows more improve- 
ment than either the hardwood or the cypress. Manuiac- 
turers are turning down orders even at advanced prices ‘or 
common stock and are doing the same for better grades. 

A. G. Mucke, sales manager of the Grayson-McLeod Liim- 
ber Company, says demand and prices are gradually in- 
creasing. 

Cc. W. Bodge, assistant to J. A. Meyer, sales manager of 
the Consolidated Saw Mills Company, returned from a (trip 
to the mills and through the South last Saturday. Ev ty- 
where he went he found the dealers very optimistic and ‘he 
same feeling prevailed among the manufacturers he me 
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IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 


‘ANSAS City, Mo., Oct. 19.—This is the way M. B. 
\v!son, second vice president and general manager of 
th: Long-Bell Lumber Company, sized up the limber 
si vation to a representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


tovay: “You couldn’t keep the southern yellow pine market 
down with a sledge hammer now. It is bound to go up and 
there is no stopping it. We're getting orders faster than we 
can handle them. It would really be a serious matter to try 
t 


» keep up with the market these days the way conditions 
i 


are. We have to keep revising our prices upward almost 
coutinually and I can not see anything ahead to change con- 
di‘ions in the near future.” 

Mr. Nelson’s view is typical of that held by other sales 
managers. The demand is growing right along and at the 
suine time the mill stocks are being riddled by orders from 
home and abroad. Within the week came a report from 
Georgia that the Italian Government had placed an order 
for 51,000,000 feet, chiefly of southern yellow pine, with a 
Georgia and New York concern and that already the mills 
are being combed to fill this mammoth order for boards and 
dimension. 

{deal autumn weather has been the order the last few 
wecks and building has taken on renewed life as a result. 
Collections are getting better and there is no trouble in get 
ting money from the banks to finance building operations. 

J. B. White, general manager of the Missouri Lumber & 
Land Exchange, accompanied by his two daughters, left 
Friday night on a six-week trip to San Francisco and Hono 
lulu. Mr. White is making the trip for recreation. 

I’. A. Hofheins, president of the Transfer Lumber Com- 
pany, North Tonawanda, N. Y., was in Kansas City last week 
arranging for a connection in this territory. The Transfer 
Lumber Company recently consolidated with Carstens & Earles 
(Ine.), of Seattle, Wash., and the firm is eager to get into 
the shingle field here. Arrangements were made with the 
Thomas R, Dennis Lumber Company to handle a part of the 
trade here and further connections are to be made later. 

Keith §S. Pollitt, who has traveled several years out of 
Wichita, Kan., for the Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange 
Company, has been engaged by the Duncan Lumber & Shingle 
Company to handle its sales in southern Kansas. Mr. Pollitt 
has a wide acquaintance throughout the southern Kansas 
field. He will sell red cedar shingles and Coast woods cx 
clusively. 


IN AN EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 

Houston, TEex., Oct. 18.—‘‘It looks more like the year 
1905 than anything else’’ was the happy expression of a 
well known lumberman in this section last week, and the 
same feeling prevails throughout the entive trade. Not in 
ten years have the prospects looked as good as today. One 
of the noticeable features of the return of prosperity is a 
changed attitucGe on the part of the buyers. In previous 
years the lumber buyer would hang off while the market was 
advancing and sometimes fight against a raise. ‘Today the 
wis? buyer is paying the prices asked and glad to get the 
material. 

An advance of 50 cents is reported over last week. The 
weather for shipping at the mills has been ideal, and business 
in the retail yards has picked up considerably. Along the 
Rio Grande territory where the border troubles have inter- 
rupted business the situation begins to look better, and the 
yards in the Brownsville and neighboring territory are resum- 
ing operation. 

The recognition by the United States of Carranza, while 
not opening up any immediate trade with Mexico, is looked 
upon by the lumbermen of the Southwest as the beginning 
of something hopeful. Before the revolutionary conditions 
interrupted trade, at least 15 percent of the southern yellow 
pine from Texas and Louisiana went to. Mexico. As this 
lumber has been used principally where Carranza is now 
supreme, it is believed that the reopening of trade with the 
southern republic is near at hand. 

Considerable car shortage is being felt at some of the mills 
owing largely to the heavy movement of grain. This is espe- 
cially so along the Santa Fe and the Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas lines, and although of a spasmodic nature is causing 
much trouble. 

By the action of the Texas Supreme Court in denying an 
injunction against the issuance of $5,450,000 worth of 
municipal bonds of-the city of Houston which have been tied 
up for over six months by litigation, this sum is now released 
and will be put into immediate improvement projects. The 
inost important feature will be the expenditure of $3,000,000, 
which was voted for the development of the port of Houston 
in the building of harbor facilities. This will mean the con- 
struction of adequate wharves and slips and will be a big 
item in the development of shipping. and navigation. The 
remainder of the funds are for civic improvements in the 
city. 

W. B. Biddle, of St. Louis, reeeiver of the Frisco lines, who 
spent a few days in Houston last week in conference with 
officials of the line, pronounced the movement of lumber on 
the New Orleans, Texas & Mexico and other Frisco lines ib 
this section as unusually good. 

The State railroad commission at its hearing last week 
decided on a third class rating on sawed timber for shelters 
for lambs and kids. The application for proposed readjust 
ment of rates on rough logs and crossties, carloads, to Lufkin 
from St. Louis Southwestern Railway of Texas points, was 
continued. 
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SCUTHEAST TEXAS MANUFACTURING POINTS. 

IsEAUMONT, 'TEx., Oct. 18.—The volume of lumber buy- 
ing continues on the increase and prices are steadily 
advancing, Sinee October 1 prices have advanced from 
50 conts to $1 a thousand and a further increase is looked for 
before the end of this month. Stocks at the mills are more 
broken than ever and it is next to impossible to fill mixed 
orders, Nevertheless, local mills have not increased their 
operations and their owners have shown no indication of 
becinning night runs. 

Railroads are again entering the market and buying from 
th's souree was very brisk last week. A number of orders have 
also been placed for coastwise material. 

(cxas retailers are buying heavily, due to the fact that gen- 
er! conditions are improving and cotton is selling at a good 
fic ire. Retailers of southeast Texas and southwest Louisiana 
ctinue to report a “land office’ business and building 
ac yity in this section is very pronounced. 

% Hollowell, president of the Industrial Lumber 





( pany, at Elizabeth, La., who was here October 16, de- 
( dd that manufacturers everywhere are optimistic. He 
lo <s for a continued improvement of the market and a gen 
es jinerease in buying. Mr. Hollowell recently returned 
an extended business and pleasure trip to the Pacific 
( vs 
or the last six months business conditions generally 
been gradually improving in this country and today 
prevails a business boom from the Atlantic to the 
1 he coasts and from the great lakes to the Gulf,” declared 
les D. Gates, of Louisville, Ky., president of the Gates 
ile Company, who was here a few days ago, conferring 
J. W. Maxey, manager of the Beaumont plant of the 
s Handle Company. Mr. Gates attributes the business 
to the immense war orders which have been placed 
are still being placed with American manufacturers. 
siness men everywhere are optimistic,” said Mr. Gates, 
‘I believe they have ample reason to be, for manufactur- 
Wholesalers and retailers in all lines have all of the 
ness they can take care of.” 


‘ANGE, TEx., Oct. 18.—Conditions in the interior 
‘et are still looking up, all grades of common, both 
imension and boards, being in particularly strong 








demand. I, H. Farwell, general manager of the Lutcher & 
Moore Lumber Company, said today that it is his opinion 
that the 51,000,000 feet recently reported as bought by the 
Allies will prove a factor that will make the interior wake up 
to a great scarcity of lumber, and he looks for still greater 
improvement to follow within the next few weeks. Dimen 
sion, in all grades, bas probably shown the greatest increase 
during the last week, and is firm at prices about $1 better 
than prices prevailing a week or ten days ago. The export 
market is quiet but steady. Large quantities of export tim- 
bers are peing cut at the local mills, but the movement bas 
been light during the tast few weeks, owing principally to 
the difficulty of securing bottoms. 

Dr. Ek. W. Brown, vice president of the Lutcher & Moore 
Lumber Company, returned Saturday from New Orleans. He 
Was accompanied by Mrs. Brown, who joined him in New 
Orleans, en route home from a short stay in New York, 


SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST 


SOUTHEASTERN COASTWISE TRADE. 

SAVANNAH, GA., Oct. 19.—The Southeast has swung 
into its business stride. A large and increasing volume 
of trade is reported, with substantial prospects of con- 
tinued improvement. There is a general belief that the 
coming year will be one of prosperity. 

Good prices are received for cotton and this causes 
the selling not only of the crop produced this year but 
also large stores held over from last year. Cotton is 
bringing millions of dollars into the South, and because 
of changed conditions a greater percentage of cotton 
money will remain in the South. 

Lumber as well as other lines of business has been 
affected by this general prosperity. More trading and 
prospects for trading have been reported within the last 
thirty days than for half as many months previous. The 
majority of the mills are working regularly. 

Good timber properties are in excellent demand. In 
quiries are numerous and financiers seem in a humor to 
buy. Dealers are much interested in the Washington 
report that the prospects for European deliveries are 
now more favorable. 
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FROM THE GEORGIA CAPITAL. 

ATLANTA, GA., Oct. 19.—Conditions continue to improve 
in this section and the output of mills is greater every 
week. One evidence of: prosperity is the fact that bank 
clearings for the last week showed a comparatively great 
gain over the corresponding week of last year also over 
the preceding week of this year. This prosperity is re- 
flected in the lumber trade which is constantly improv- 
ing. Prices are better and demand increasing, partic- 
wlarly on dressed material and all finished building ma- 
terials. Building is constantly growing more active. 





OLD DOMINION LUMBER NEWS. 

Nor¥rouk, VaA., Oct. 16.—Activity last week was espe- 
cially noticeable in the rough low grade lumber market 
and there was a slight improvement in the demand for 
the better grades. This improvement in the better grades, 
however, seems to have been influenced by an easing off in 
prices by some mills which were anxious to move out their 
stock and immediately caused more liberality on the part 
of the buyers who have been holding off placing their 
orders. The weakening in prices was more perceptible in 4/4 
edge, while stock lumber holds up very well under the strain. 
Some rather large sales were effected and should the demand 
continue for a few weeks there will be undoubtedly a stiffen- 
ing in prices, even though the mills are burdened with a 
surplus of the better grades. In the lower grades of pine 
lumber 4/4 box came in for the greater share of attention and 
sales ranging from 200,000 feet to 500,000 feet were more 
trequent,. 

As there was a slight weakening in prices prior to this 
increased demand a rather wide difference is noted between 
the highest and lowest prices obtained during the week. 
Even those mills that did not enjoy a large share of the busi- 
ness offered have stiffened their prices, asking in some in 
stances from 50 cents to 75 cents a thousand more than they 
did ten days ago, and within a short time prices should show 
more uniformity as the mills are keeping in close touch with 
the situation. 

Stock sizes of box lumber, from 6-inch and up, continue to 
sell freely, and inquiries for prompt delivery are more fre 
quent. Naturally prices are advancing and have caused some 
hiteh in many of the inquiries turning into orders. 

Some business is being done in box bark strips, and the 
mills expect an improvement very shortly. War orders call 
for a large portion of this material, contracts totaling perhaps 
15,000,000 feet being expected from one market alone. The 
general mercantile demand, however, is getting better and the 
box manufacturers feel decidedly optimistic over the situation. 
There is a decidedly better tone in evidence in all lines of 
business and forecasts a renewal of prosperous times. 





FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Oct. 19.—With the reorganization of 
the J. H. Thiemeyer Company, manufacturer of wooden 
boxes, and the change of the name to the Baltimore Box 
& Shook Company, one of the oldest, if not the oldest, names 
in the business here has disappeared. The new company, 
incorporated under the iaws of Delaware with a capital stock 
of $75,000, clected H. Rowland Clapp president, J. Harvey 
Rowland vice president and Walter B. McComas secretary 
and treasurer. é 

Baltimore hardwood men are to haye a new competitor in 
the firm of Thomas Matthews & Son, which has decided to 
stock a line of all the woods in general use, among them 
poplar, oak, chestnut, ash and even some maple. This end 
of the business will be under the immediate supervision of 
G. R. Proudfoot. 

KE? G. Caflisch, of the Caflisch Lumber Company, of Ham 
bleton, W. Va., stated while here in the course of a business 
trip among the hardwood men last week that his company’s 
timber supply at Hambleton would Jast only a few months 
longer and that when it was cut out the company would 
proceed to seek another location. He said the hardwood 
business shows improvement. 





Durine 1914 the following number of metrie tons of 
wood were imported from the United States into France 
through the port of Havre: Sawn oak, 4,043; other 


sawn, 241; walnut, 1,291; other wood, 28,102; ma- 
hogany, 1,769; sawed pine lumber, 93,000; other pine 
lumber, 7,348, handles for farm implements 575 and 
510. The metric ton used in these figures equals 2,204.6 
pounds. 














Bad Roads Are Here 


and that means trouble around the camp, 


mill and yard. You want your drivers to 
be equipped for any and every emergency 
all the time, for you never know when 
they may get stuck in the mud. You 
should 


Equip Your Wagons and Trucks 
with 


Powersteel 
Trucklines 


A steel wire tow line designed especially 
for heavy towing; made of Yellow Strand 
Powersteel Wire Rope, famed for its great 
strength and flexibility. Strong drop 
forged hooks and heavy manila or wire 
rope slings, as desired, are furnished for 
instant attaching. ‘The tow line is about 
18 feet long and % inch in diameter; coils 
up flat and takes up practically no room. 
Its rated breaking strain is about 12 tons 
and can easily move two loaded freight 
cars, which proves conclusively that it is 
just the tow line for lumbermen. 


Write for Folder and Prices Today. 


Broderick & Bascom 
Rope Co. 


701 N. Second St., ST.LOUIS, MO. 
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WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


honors Panama-Pactic GRAND PRIZE 


International Exposition 
ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AXES-LOGGING TOOL 


AND DROP FORGINGS Daily tao 
tory capacity 3500 Axes & Tools 








Lr t itt TON I unt 


FORESTRY 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE 


By Herman H. Chapman, assistant professor of 
forestry, Yale Forest School. 


MANY of the works on forestry are for advanced 
students or professional foresters, and somewhat 
over the heads of the juniors in the lumber industry, or 
even the experienced lumberman who has not special- 
ized in forestry technique. Here is a book that gets at © 
the meat of the subject in an understandable and in- 
teresting way. Cloth, prepaid, $1.25. 


American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Special 
Inducement 


on ten cars Long Leaf 


Yellow Pine 1x4 B 


Edge Grain Flooring 


10 cars 1x4 C large per cent 16’ 


Ask for delivered prices. 


Babcock Lumber Co. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. > | 


For Bic STUFF 


to carry weight 
and meet exact- 
ing specifications 
such as 


Car Material 
Construction 
Timbers 
an. Cross Ties 


Send your orders to 











The Germain Company 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 








[AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. co. 


—— MANUFACTURERS 


SILVER WHITE PINE NORTHERN SOFT 
A real Cork Pine Substitute for CORK WHITE PINE 





Planing Mill and Pattern Work aie a 
IDAHO WHITE PINE || narpwoome 2" 


General Offices, 








PITTSBURGH, PA. 
z.. 


| North Carolina Pine| 


White Pine, Poplar, Hemlock 
and Spruce, Lath and Shingles 
Our stocks are complete and can give prompt service. 


WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 


L PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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FOREST LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White and Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 














PITTSBURGH, PA. : 





SAW MILL 
q Konnarock, Va. 



















UNIVERSAL LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
White-Pine, Yellow Pine, Hardwoods in all Grades 
MILL CONNECTIONS 
A. ARMHEIM, Pres. 






Ww. LICHTENSTUL, Sec'y & TREAS. 








NEWS FROM THE 





HARDWOOD FIELD 








VALLEY METROPOLIS HARDWOOD NOTES. 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 19.—Hardwood conditions show a 
little betterment. There is a steady and continued call 
for many of the leading items. The distributers find 
buyers are taking only such items as they actually need. 
Numerous items are getting short in supply and have an 
upward tendency. Many mills in the South are reported to 
have closed down or are curtailing their outputs. This will 
no doubt affect prices, particularly if: there is a continued 
demand or the demand increases. Oak is in better demand, 
with the highest grade scarce and very firm in price. 

The call for cypress is somewhat better than it was, 
although the demand is still rather light, compared with 
the same period a year ago. There is also a slightly better 
tone to prices. 

W. W. Dings, of the Garetson-Greason Lumber Company, 
reports a slight betterment in all items on the hardwood 
list and prices are getting stronger. 

W. P. Anderson, of the Gideon-Anderson Lumber Company, 
says he is pretty well pleased with the hardwood situation. 
Business is getting better and prices are stronger. 

E. W. Blumer, sales manager of the Lothman Cypress 
Company, who has been out on a selling trip through Iowa, 
says the outlook in that State is quite pleasing and he looks 
for some good business. 

E. H. Luehrmann, of the Charles F. Luehrmann Hardwood 
Lumber Company, says demand for oak is particularly good 
and at prices that are getting stronger every day. 





QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Oct. 19.—The lumber trade as a 
whole is more cheerful. Inquiries and orders are more 
encouraging and prices hold firm. The weather is favor- 
able for an extension of the building season beyond what 
was hoped for a month ago; furniture factories are busy on 
orders for the regular as well as the holiday trade; automo- 
bile builders are busier than at any other time this summer 
and the other vehicle lines are picking up steadily. These 
particular lines of industry call for a large quantity of hard- 
woods and the increased activity in that market is no doubt 
a reflection of that demand. The general building operations 
eall for a much larger amount of material and supplies than 
was the case a year ago, while the activities of the factories 
furnishing machine tools and other things to the big manu- 
facturers of munitions of war for foreign nations call for a 
tremendous amount of heavy rough lumber for packing. 


~ 


FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 


CoLuMBUS, OHIO, Oct. 18.—The lumber trade is fairly 
active. Buying by retailers is the best feature, although 
some orders have been placed by manufacturers. The 
tone of the market is good and prospects are bright. 

Trade is fair in hardwoods. Factories making furniture 
and vehicles are in the market, but most orders come from 
dealers. tetailers’ stocks are not large and there is no 
disposition to increase them. Prices are steady at former 
levels. 

Southern yellow pine is showing a little more activity. 
Building operations are still good, favored by pleasant 
weather, and rural dealers are increasing their stocks in 
expectation of better building soon. 

R. W. Horton, of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Company, re- 
ports a steady demand for hardwoods in all territories cov- 
ered by the sales force of the company. 








WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Oct. 19.—Heavy rains throughout 
the entire Memphis territory have interfered with log- 
ging operations. The ground is so thoroughly soaked 
that it may be some days before the cutting and hauling of 
timber can be resumed even if there should be no further 
rainfall. With the hardwood market improving and with 
efforts being made in almost every direction to increase output 
this interruption to logging is regarded as a somewhat serious 
development. 

J. H. Overstreet has purchased the stock of the old veneer 
factory at New Augusta, Miss., and will rebuild on the site 
where the mill was recently destroyed by fire. It is proposed 
that the new plant shall have a capacity of 90,000 feet a day. 
An adequate supply of timber has already been obtained to 
run from ten to fifteen years. 

Fred K. Conn, of the Bayou Land & Lumber Company, who 
was located at Memphis for a number of years, visited a 
number of his friends here during the last few days. Mr. 
Conn has been handling red gum on a considerable scale and 
is very enthusiastic. He believes it has a very bright future 
because of the enthusiasm of manufacturers of furniture, 
interior trim, cabinet articles and other products from this 
material. 

The Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railroad is pre- 
paring to build 500 freight cars and twenty cabooses at its 
shops in Nashville. It has already placed orders for the 
necessary material which will be assembled at that point. 

Cc. D. Hendrickson, of the C. D. Hendrickson Lumber Com- 
pany, says the hardwood situation shows marked improve- 
ment. Prices, he says, are considerably stronger and actual 
advances of $1 to $2 a thousand over recent selling figures 
have been received. 


KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 

LovISsVILLE, Ky., Oct. 20.—Leading walnut concerns, 
which have been actively buying logs in this territory for 
some time in order to meet the demand for walnut gun- 
stocks and other war material, have practically withdrawn 
their buyers from the market, it has been learned, and those 
who are now out are said to be representing concerns that 
are taking on logs largely as a speculative proposition. In 
fact, the attitude of the principal members of the walnut 
business is that unless further large war orders develop, of 
which there is no immediate prospect, walnut logs bonght 
at present prices will prove expensive. Their policy has been 
to buy logs only to cover actual contract requirements for 
material, and now that the demand has subsided they are no 
longer attempting to get additional supplies of material. 
The inereased consumption of walnut lumber in the do- 
mestic trade makes walnut at normal values good property, 
however, as furniture manufacturers and other consumers 
are certain buyers from now on. 

With the Louisville Hardwood Club working on a propo- 
sition to establish a traffic bureau and with the Commercial 
Club also developing plans for a general bureau for the 
service of shippers in all lines the Board of Trade has like- 
wise come to the front with the plan of enlarging the facili- 
ties of its transportation committee so as to furnish traffic 
service to its members. It is thus evident that no matter 
how the situation works out, members of the lumber trade 
ought to be able to get expert traffic service in the near 
future, something which they have not had heretofore. 

A factor which is likely to make business better shortly 
is the reduced output of southern mills, it is pointed out by 
local hardwood men. Production is usually largely reduced 
on account of bad weather expected in November. 

The Kentucky Wagon Manufacturing Company, of Louis- 





ville, has received a large order from the United States Goy- 
ernment for army wagons, following another which was just 
completed. 


AT THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Oct. 20.—An important develop- 
ment in the lumber situation during the last few days 
is the fact that the railroads are resuming operations in 
their car buildirg and car repair shops on a larger scale, 
This means a greater and more promising outlet for lumber, 
The Pennsylvania Railroad Company, which has been operat- 
ing its local car repair shop on a reduced schedule for some 
time, yesterday put into effect a schedule of fifty-five hours 
a week and announced that the working force will be in- 
creased immediately. Building operations in the city and 
State are also more active thun they have been for several 
months and good weather is doing much to help the general 
situation. 

There is a pronounced improvement in the veneer market 
due both to better building conditions and to more activity 
in the manufacture of furniture. Local veneer manufacturers 
say that the demand for veneer has improved not only in this 
part of the country but in several sections of the South. 











IN CENTRAL VIRGINIA. 


LyNcHBuRG, VA., Oct. 18—No great change was ap- 
parent last week in any department on the lumber mar- 
ket, conditions remaining about the same. The demand 
for pine is still strong for special stocks and dry dimensions 
for rush shipments. There is a tendency among some manufac- 
turers to boost the price beyond relative values, which has, in 
turn, resulted in a slight falling off of purchases covering other 
than absolute requirements. At the same time, as long as open 
weather in the North prevails there is every indication of 
demand and prices remaining strong. 

Hardwoods hold firm in price, although the demand has not 
proven as heavy from the furniture manufacturers as was ex- 
pected. All lines are moving slower than the producers an- 
ticipated at this period of the season. Special bills, however, 
are numerous at very fair values. 





FROM THE WEST VIRGINIA HARDWOOD 
DISTRICT. 


WHEELING, W. VA., Oct. 19.—Heavy rains have caused 
the Cherry River and its tributaries to leave their banks 
at Richwood. The Cherry River Boom & Lumber Com- 
pany, the Laurel Manufacturing Company, at Fenwick, and 
the Pardue-Curtin Lumber Company, at Curtin, all expe- 
rienced heavy losses on account of railroad tracks and bridges 
being washed away. 

Yellow willow timber in this section, from which owners 
never heretofore realized a dollar, has leaped into high com- 
mercial value as a result of the $15,000,000 order for artificial 
limbs from the allied Governments. Harry Trenary, of Mar- 
tinsburg, is loading car after car with this wood cut in 28-inch 
lengths, which will be shipped to the plants west and north in 
the United States having contracts for these artificial limbs. 

It is reported that negotiations are being carried on 
between the Herman lumber interests, who own a large timber 
mill at Ashland, Ky., and other eastern capitalists looking to 
the sale of the timber mill for use as a furniture factory. This 
would be the first furniture factory in eastern Kentucky. The 
Herman interests are said to be backed by German capitalists, 
the mills operating under this name being managed by Mrs. 
Augustus Herman. ‘There is another mill in Indiana and the 
headquarters of the company are in New York. 





IN CENTRAL ARKANSAS. 


LitTLE Rock, Ark., Oct. 19.—There is a marked re- 
vival in the optimistic feeling here, and the lumber inter- 
ests feel the full force of it. Alex Robertson, vice 
president of the Missouri Pacific-Iron Mountain System, after 
a tour of inspection of the State, said: 

“T feel optimistic regarding the future business all over the 
country. Prospects are especially bright in Arkansas and I 
find a wonderful change in sentiment toward railroads since 
my last inspection trip. In going over the Louisiana and val- 
ley divisions of the road I found that the lumber business is 
improving rapidly and lumbermen are united in predicting 
increased business next year.” 

Several other prominent men interviewed enthusiastically 
declared business to be of an improved upward trend. 

Several Arkansas concerns will profit by the order that has 
been placed by the Italian Government for 51,000,000 feet of 
southern yellow pine lumber, says E. C. Nowlin, manager of 
the Nowlin-Arkadelphia Lumber Company. He has been ad- 
vised that approximately 6,000,000 feet of the order will be 
supplied from Arkansas. It is said the Long-Bell Lumber 
Company, of Kansas City, which has extensive interests in 
Arkansas, will supply 2,000,000 feet of this amount. 

The East St. Louis Walnut Company has had a representa- 
tive at Pocahontas for several weeks buying walnut logs. 
surprisingly large amount of this timber is being shipped out 
to eastern manufacturers to be made into gun stocks for the 
warring nations of Europe. More than forty carloads have 
already been shipped out of Pocahontas. 

The Guion dimension mill resumed operations October 15 
after a shut down of two years. Louis Weaver, former super- 
intendent, is in charge of the plant. It will cut all kinds of 
hickory dimension stock. 

The Great Western Land Company, of Poplar Bluff, is cut- 
ting 50,000 ties and 50,000 pilings on the Ouachita River near 
Camden. The timber is floated down the river to Camden and 
sold to the Missouri Pacific-Iron Mountain Railroad. 





THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., Oct. 20.—Orders and inquiries from 
every class of consuming factories have so steadily in- 
creased during the last week that the tone of optimism 
which pervades the local market has caused dealers to be- 
come more active in securing stocks to fill demands than in 
seeking to dispose of stocks. The strong undercurrent from 
inquiring sources of an expected rise in prices has brought 
about a steady movement of all grades toward channels 
which in many instances have sought but few supplies hereto- 
fore. i 

Orders were booked from wagon, automobile factories, fur- 
niture factories and car builders, indicating that the expan- 
sion in the market has not been confined to any single branch, 
but on the contrary that the steady tone to the market is 
rather general in character. 





IN SOUTHWESTERN INDIANA. 


EVANSVILLE, IND., Oct. 20.—Trade with the hardwood 
lumber manufacturers of this section continues good and 
most of the large mills are operated on full time. Sev- 
eral of the large manufacturers, when interviewed on trade 
conditions, expressed themselves as being well pleased over 
the business outlook. They believed that the business depres- 
sion has passed away for good and that the rest of this year 
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will bring in a large volume of trade and that 1916 will be 
sent off with a fine start. 

The retail lumber business in Evansville is good. In speak- 
ing of local conditions, Elmer D. Luhring, of the Wolflin- 
Luhbring Lumber Company, said: “The trade conditions in 
Evansville are somewhat different than they are in many 
other cities of the United States just now. In the last sixty 
days there has been a big increase in the retail lumber busi- 
ness in this city. Trade is now better than it was this time 
last fall and in fact bettter than it was two years ago at this 
time. We sell a lot of material in nearby towns and our local 
trade has held up well all summer and fall. We now have 
enough orders booked to keep.us busy until the first of next 
year. Prices are generally stiffening, but on some grades they 
are still a little weak. Prices on flooring are advancing right 
along.” 


Thomas C. Hanley, formerly connected with the old firm 
of Young & Cutsinger in this city, but who is now manager 
for the Bedna Young Lumber Company at Jackson, Tenn., 
spent several days here on business last week. He said trade 
in his locality for several months past had been rather slow 
but recently things have started to pick up and he looks for 
a nice fall and winter business. .The log supply is reported 
very good and manufacturers are getting all the logs they 
care for, Mr. Hanley reported. Logs are cheaper than they 
were several months ago. 

Davis & Hipple, for two years or more engaged in the hard- 
weod lumber business here, have moved their business to Lake 
Village, Ark., where the company recently purchased a large 
tract of timber. The company is managed by A. O. Davis, 
who for the last year has been one of the most active members 
of the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club, 








EASTERN LUMBER CENTERS 








FROM THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 


New York, Oct. 20.—The improved sentiment reported 
the last two weeks continues. Wholesalers are getting a 
better run of inquiries and while new building contracts 
come slowly retailers are much encouraged with the prospect 
in their line 1nd are not only getting ready to put out sub- 
stantial orders but are actually buying on a more liberal 
basis. This is shown by the firmness in prices and while 
they have not been advanced in all lines, quotations are 
better held and holders of stocks are more encouraged over 
prospects than they have been for some time. Building 
plans continue to come out nicely and while there was a 
falling off in Manhattan last week this was not at all sur- 
prising. In the outlying districts, however, the betterment 
continues and in Brooklyn there was a gain of $377,000, in 
Queen’s a_ gain of over $180,000 and in Richmond one of 
$5,000. Builders feel that with conditions as they are 
they can now proceed with more certainty regarding the 
financing of their operations. 

The Public Service Commission has approved a contract 
for the reconstruction of the Brighton Beach elevated line 
involving a widening of a portion from two to four tracks 
and the reconstruction of three stations. This work will 
cost approximately $1,000,000. The commission has also 
approved plans for the construction of foundations and 
structures of section No. 2 of the Jamaica elevated extension 
which will amount to several hundred thousands of dollars. 

The Long Leaf Pine Company has unloaded several car- 
goes of lumber at Erie Basin, Brooklyn, from which point 
the stock is distributed in package lots to its customers. 
The big distributing yard at Staten Island is nearly ready 
and within a very short .time will present a very active 
proposition. C. O. Sheperd, manager, states that business 
is coming along rapidly and that those who have seen the 
fine appearance of the scuthern yellow pine handled by the 
company are much impressed. 





FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 


BurraLo, N. Y., Oct. 20.—Lake receipts of lumber 
showed an increase last week and amounted to 3,236,915 
feet. The largest receipts were for the yard of Graves, 
Manbert, George & Co., whose trade boats, the Mohegan, Min- 
goe and Aloha, brought in about 2,300,000 feet of white pine. 
The R. Laidlaw Lumber Company had 820,000 feet of white 
pine on the L. L. Barth and H, M. MeNeil & Bro. had 540,000 
feet of hemlock on the Myron. The receipts of shingles were 
large, amounting to 19,573,000. 

The lake lumber season is near an end with some of the 
yards, which expect to have only one or two more cargoes. 
It has been a big season, running considerably ahead of last 
year, and the yards will be well supplied with stock for 
trade this winter. More strength than for some time has 
developed in the southern yellow pine market. The mills 
are declining orders unless an advance is paid and a growing 
car shortage is also reported. 

Buffalo’s two lumbermen candidates for councilman, Knowl- 
ton Mixer and Arthur W. Kreinheder, spend much of their 
time at their respective headquarters in Ellicott Square and 
are also being called upon to make numerous addresses. 

An effort is being made to improve lumber trade condi- 
tions between Buffalo and Niagara Falls. The shippers claim 
that the steam roads are not taking care of the business as 
they should, and are trying to induce the International Rail- 
way, which owns a trolley line between the two cities, to put 
in a regular freight service. The matter has been taken 
up directly by the chamber of commerce and seems likely to 
be suecessful. One. drawback of this move is that the local 
retail dealers oppose it on the ground that it will tend to 
iad purchases into the wholesale territory and leave them 
out. 

Building permits last week numbered sixty-six, with thirty- 
seven wooden dwellings. The total cost of permits was 
$108,300. Building is going on quite actively in local circles. 





QUAKER CITY NEWS. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Oct. 18.—Last week has been 
marked by a decided increase in volume of business done 
by the wholesalers and by many of the retailers. It has 
also seen a strengthening of optimism as to the near future 
of the trade and in some instances at least a price better- 
ment. Most concerns are doing a normal business for the 
time of year, and many are doing better than normal. 
Southern yellow pine has been the leader, but there are 
practically no weak items now and some are getting scarce. 
Building continues active and the proportion of business 
buildings is increasing to keep apace with the constant 
improvement of general business. 

The hardwoods are all in good demand, at firm prices. 
White pine is reported as better than for a few_ weeks. 
Spruce is tight. Hemlock is said to be a little stiffer, but 
still offered freely in broken lots. Cypress is selling well and 
seems to be in general demand, especially for small orders. 
Southern yellow pine is selling at better prices than for a 
year or more and some concerns are doing more in a week 
how than they were doing in a month in the early part of 
the year. North Carolina pine is tightening up materially. 
Some mills are far oversold on roofers, box sizes and flooring, 
and practically none of them wiil quote on future deliveries. 
Lath of all kinds are strong and shingles are in good demand, 

t steady prices. 

_ The larger industrial concerns and the railroads buy more 
'reely now, both of lumber and other materials, and all the 
rilroad shops are now busy. 

rhe week just ended will go down in this city’s history as 
‘i important one. The two magnificent municipal piers 
Which have been built at a cost of many millions of dollars 
vere formally turned over to the city, and opened to com- 
-e. This will mean a great deal in the future of the 
Cty, which has suffered in the past for the need of just 
such accommodations for foreign as well as coastwise traffic. 
= An important happening is the decision to make the Navy 
> ard here a full-fledged shipyard, with capacity to build the 
‘argest battleships, and the establishment of an armor plant 
in connection with it. The new shipways for smaller war 
cealt were just recently opened, and the keel of the first 
vessel laid. When the two new industries are in full swing. 
W is estimated that 10,000 more men will be needed there, and 
ne lumbermen are looking forward to a vast consumption 
ot lumber as'compared to the yard’s former requirements. 














AT THE HEAD OF THE OHIO RIVER. 

PiTTsBURGH, Pa., Oct. 19.—Only a moderate buying 
of lumber seems to be the rule in the manufacturing 
trades. There is no pressure and shipments are prompt 
enough to satisfy most of the consumers in spite of a some- 
what slower movement of cars by railroads. The lack of ac- 
tivity in the glass trade is keeping back a fairly strong de- 
mand for box boards in the Pittsburgh field, but factories as 
a whole are preparing to resume by November 1, and this will 
change the situation somewhat. Building is down to a low 
point and is getting smaller. There is improvement in rail- 
road construction and coal and coke fields are taking a good 
lot of material, enough to stiffen prices. 

From several Pittsburgh lumbermen comes the declaration 
that September was better than usual as a shipping month 
and a good record was made then. October is better in orders 
but has been poor as a shipmevt month. The tendency, how- 
ever, is toward better trade conditions. Hope is quite 
strong that as the year passes the lumbermen will receive 
some of the more definite benefits of better industrial condi- 
tions now existing. 

H. M. Domhof, of the Acorn Lumber Company, who has 
been spending some time in the Bast, returned this week, and 
says that the conditions do not warrant any belief in sharp 
changes in trade this year but a hope tor a continual moder- 
ate expansion ia the volume of business. Prices, he said, 
are still a matter of speculation in that section of the 
country. 





NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES. 

Boston, Mass., Oct. 20.—Brisk building operations 
and unusual activity in many New England industries 
are developing a demand for lumber which already has 
strengthened the market. An index of the activity of build- 
ing construction is found in the statistics announced last 
Thursday of the valuation of contracts for building con- 
struction granted in New England since January 1. Last week 
the value of New England building contracts granted was 
ogo ng compared with $2,271,000 for the same week 
ast year. 

Charles M. Schwab, president of the Bethlehem Steel in- 
terests, was in Bath, Maine, recently, afterwards passing 
through this city and it is understood that a big shipbuild- 
ing combination is projected which will include the Bath 
Iron Works and other lesser shipbuilding concerns in New 
England. Rumor has it that Mr. Schwab proposes to build 
a number of wooden ships as well as steel vessels to take 
advantage of the current high rates on ocean freights which 
- is expected will be maintained for the next few years at 
east. 





FOREST CITY TRADE NOTES. 


CLEVELAND, OHI0, Oct. 19.—Cleveland lumbermen 
through the action of the Cleveland Board of Lumber 
Dealers have completed arrangements to enter the Com- 
plete Building Show. to be held here in February, with an 
extensive exhibit. The committee of the board which re- 
cently reported in favor of the step was headed by Arch C. 
Klumph, president of the Cleveland Builders’ Exchange. 

Directors of the Complete Building Show, which will be 
the mecca of the building trades throughout the country, 
announce that they desire to have every class of construction 
represented, and the decision of the lumbermen fills the list 
from frame to heavy factory construction. <A rule of the 
show is that every exhibit must show material put to some 
practical use, no mere exhibit of the raw product being ad- 
mitted. 

Building in Cleveland continues active. Dwellings and 
apartment houses continue to be built in large numbers. A 
slight falling off in the erection of apartments and duplex 
residences is noticeable, however, on account of a rather flat 
market for buildings built to sell. The increase in population 
is more than ample to supply renters for all houses erected 
or planned, but operators who build with the expectation of 
finding a ready purchaser have been forced to curtail their 
activities, on account of a shortage of investment funds for 
that particular purpose. 





THE PENOBSCOT RIVER DISTRICT. 

Banoor, ME., Oct. 18.—A bit of the old time fall 
briskness prevails on the Penobscot, charters of lumber 
carriers being more numerous than at any other time this 
year. There is no quotable change in lumber prices or 
freights, except that occasionally a vessel gets the “ice 
weather” rate common in past years, which is to say $3.75 
a thousand to New York, while the water is yet warm and 
there are no extra charges for handling cargo. The fleet 
now loading ircludes the three-master Emma F. Angell, which 
‘is taking on 850,000 feet of spruce at the Sterns Lumber 
Company’s mills for Bridgeport, Conn. 

Mrs. Jane Hoskins, of Oakland, Cal., has been engaged by 
the Eastern Manufacturing Company to develop at the com- 
pany’s lumber, pulp and paper mills in South Brewer a sys- 
tem which, by furnishing comforts and offering advantages 
and encouragement to the operatives, who include hundreds 
of young women, is expected té promote good feeling among 
the help and greatly increase their working capacity and 
efficiency. <A restaurant or lunch recom will be established, 
a medical first+aid department installed, where Mrs. Hos- 
kins will act as nurse in case of need, and there will be a 
library of books worth reading. 


TRADE AT TOLEDO. 

ToLEDO, OHIO, Oct. 18.—The general lumber situation 
has taken on a much better aspect although the buying 
movement is not very heavy. The southern yellow pine 
advance holds and dealers here predict that it will be perma- 
nent, as the mills give every indication of being so busy with 
export orders that they are not especially anxious for more 
business unless they can secure it on a fair price basis. 
Dealers on the other hand are buying cautiously of the ad- 
vanced materials and are inclined to hold off a little and 
see what the outcome will be. There is still plenty of transit 
business, but this also shows a price stiffening that is en- 
couraging. 

Toledo building operations continue to hold strong and 
some immense new structures are now under way, these be- 
ing for the most part factory additions. Most of the new 
houses being built. are of wooden construction. 

















TOLEDO, OHIO 




















The Collier-Barnett Co. 


WHOLESALE-MANUFACTURERS 
HIGH GRADE 


Sash, Doors and all kinds of Millwork 
Plate, Art and Window Glass. 


We want your orders. 


Car Lots or Less. TOLEDO, OHIO 
- os 











THE FRANK SPANGLER CO. 
Colonial Porch Columns 


Groot and Lumber os". 


Can ship in mixed cars. 





Mills in 
Lousiana and Virginia. 


TOLEDO, OHIO. 
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Edward Chaloner & Co. 
WOOD BROKERS 


PIM MONO NW AUN} UA 
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And Agents for the sale of American 
Hardwood, Etc., in Logs and Lumber 
96 Derby Rd. Sandhills, LIVERPOOL. 


Cable Address, “‘ CHALONER” Codes used, ABC. 
Al. Liebers’, Western Union and Lumberman’s Telecode. 
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f Seciass >) 
| JOHN H. BURRELL & co. | 
WOOD BROKERS 

And Agents for the Sale of American Hardwoods, Etc., \ 
In Logs and Lumber. 

i 15 & 16 African House, Water Street, 
LIVERPOOL, ENG. 

Telegraphic and Cable Address, “‘Burrwood, Liverpool.” 

N J 








We ARE BUYERS OF ¥ 


American Hardwoods 
LOGS and LUMBER 


Write to 


JAMES WEBSTER & BRO., Ltd. 
BOOTLE, LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 
London Office: DASHWOOD HOUSE, 9 NEW BROAD STREET, LONDON, E. C. 
News Chambers: 67 HOPE ST., GLASGOW 
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Agents for the Sale 


Singleton, Dunn & Co. “fried: o 
AMERICAN LOGS AND LUMBER 


27 UNION STREET, 


Cable Address, “‘SINGLETONS”’ Glasgow. 
Cable Codes: Telecode, Lieber’s Zebra, A.B.C., A. U. Glasgow, Scotland 





Cant & Kemp, Scotus’ 
WOOD BROKERS 


For the Sale of all descriptions of 


HARD AND SOFT WOODS 





WRIGHT, GRAHAM & Co. 


Royal Bank Place, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND 3 Eastcheap St., LONDON, E. C. 
Cable Address: “*Brakridge’”’, Glasgow Cable Address: ‘‘ Nivarium’’ London 
WOOD BROKERS 

Agents for the sale of all kinds of American Hardwoods in logs, 
Lumber and Dimension Stock. White Pine, Pitch Pine, North Carolina 
Pine, Spruce, and Oak Staves. Shipments to any of the principal ports 
in the United Kingdom or Continent handled to the best of advantage. 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


OcTOBER 23, 1115, 























We Can Ship Mixed Orders 


without unnecessary delay as we own and 
operate our own mills, and by carrying 
well assorted stocks can ship in addition to 


White Pine Lumber 


Dimension, Shingles, Worked Mouldings, 
Maple Flooring, K. D. Frames, Box Shooks 





PRICES ON REQUEST 


E. B. Foss & COMPANY 


Manufacturers 


Established 1877 BAY CITY, MICH. 


Telecode Used 




















Manufacturers of 


White Pine, 


Norway, Hemlock and 
Michigan Hardwoods 


Our grades are just a little better 
than the best. Send us your inquiries 


sempcseomoces 
secoccoomooos 





coco 
coco 


Any i: You Need? | 


100 M ft. 4-4 No.1& 2 Com. Birch 
100 M ft. 4-4 No. 3 Com. Birch 


20 M ft. 1x6 to 1x7 Ist & 2ds 
Hard Maple 

150 M ft. 4-4 No.3Com.H’dMaple 

750 M ft. 5-4 No.3Com.H’dMaple 

50 M ft. 6-4 No.3Com.H’dMaple 











| 250 M ft. 5-4 No. 2C & B Beech 
400 M ft. 5-4 No. 3 Com. Beech 

| 100 M ft. 6-4 No. 3 Com. Beech 
20 M ft. 6-4 No. 1 Com. Elm 

20 M ft. 6-4 No. 2 Com. Elm 

60 M ft. 5-4 No.2Com.Basswood 
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i 75 M ft. 8-4 No.2C & B Beech | 100 M ft. 5-4 No.3Com.Basswood i 
500 M ft. 6-4 No. 2 C & B Beech 15 M ft. 6-4 No.1Com.Basswood 
i We can fill orders for any of ae 
FH the above stock promptly. aa 
o 
/ The Kneeland - Bigelow Co. ; 
# BAY CITY, MICHIGAN HH 
a i 
eoessSceccccs EE saocaoogseses 











For Quick 


SA 





, 


One Million Feet 


=r 


No. 3 Hemlock 


200,000 feet of 5-4 


Com & Bet. BASSWOOd 





Johannesburg Mfg. Co. 


s JOHANNESBURG, MICH. 








o 














SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 16.—There are practically no new 
developments in the market situation this week. Orders 
for the most part are for immediate shipment and many 
mills are not in a position to take care of them. The volume 
of business coming in during the last ten days has shown a 
slight decrease, but many of the inills are supplied with 
orders taken previously. ‘The proportion of cutting orders 
is smaller than that for yard stock and shed stock. 

Among the spruce cutting mills stocks of all grades are 
apparently low. There are a good many foreign inquiries for 
lumber and the lack of vessels is the only thing hindering a 
big improvement in this branch of the business. 

Much credit is due the efficient fire fighting forces of the 
State of Washington for the very slight proportionate loss of 
timber by fire during the last season. The report of State 
Fire Warden E. W. Ferris shows that during the 1915 season 
15,855,000 feet of timber was killed and 5,949,000 feet de- 
stroyed, making a total loss of approximately 20,000,000 feet. 
This report covers the privately and State owned timber. 
Figures showing the loss in the national forests during the 
present season are not at hand yet, but it is known that the 
loss is very slight. ‘lhe reports also show that 75 percent of 
the State’s entire loss occurred in Whatcom County. The 
loss in 1914 was 44,991,500 feet, which is more than double 
the loss for the last season. 

The local offices of the Sound Timber Company, Henry 
Building, this city, were clesed Friday, October 15, in mem- 
ory of the late J. KE. Lindsay, president of the Sound Timber 
Company, who died October 13 at his home in Davenport, 
Iowa. Mr. Lindsay was heavily interested in Pacific coast 
timberlands. 

A. L. Porter and A. R. Grabam, of the Western Retail 
Luinbermen’s Association, Spokane, were Seattle visitors this 
week. Messrs. Porter and Graham are here in the interest 
of the exhibit to be made in connection with the next annual 
meeting of the association, which will be held in Portland 
February 21-23. It is expected to have an extensive exhibit 
of lumber, shingles and building materials at this meeting, 
which will be of great educational value to all retail dealers 
attending the meeting. 





COMMENCEMENT BAY LUMBER NEWS. 

TacoMa, WASH., Oct. 16.—The lumber business is show- 
ing a marked improvement with inquiries more frequent 
and shipments, both rail and water, constantly moving 
to keep apace with the growing demand. A decided strength- 
ening of prices is expected soon by the local dealers. 

“The fir door market is on a firm basis with prices hard at 
the present level,” said Roger McAuslan, sales manager of the 
Buffelen Lumber & Manufacturing Company, in a recent inter- 
view. He finds buyers ready to pay the price and a fairly good 
demand, including the usual rush delivery orders, and some 
futures. Mr. McAuslan says the trade outlook is as good as 
could be expected and the present condition better than usual 
in October. The company is running its mill and factory 
regularly. 

A report issued this week by State Forester FE. W. Ferris, 
compiled from reports of deputies, shows the 1915 forest fire 
loss to be less than one-third that of 1914, and to consist of 
13,835,000 feet of timber killed by fire, practically all of 
which can be logged, and 5,949,000 feet totally destroyed. 
The value of the total loss will not exceed $10,000. 

Work is progressing rapidly on the new mill of the Ona- 
laska Lumber Company, which some time ago completed a 
temporary mill that is cutting lumber for the big plant. The 
company has lately completed a standard xe logging road 
from Napavine to its mill site, a postoffice has been estab 
lished and the near future will see a town of 400 to 500 where 
twenty months ago no town existed at all. The big mill will 
have a capacity of 150,000 feet. 

Ii. D. Campbell, of Stillwater, Minn., who is president of 
the Tidewater Logging Company, in the Savage-Scofield Build 
ing, arrived in the city Monday and will spend several weeks 
here looking after his interests. The Tidewater company has 
extensive holdings in the Tacoma Eastern district and Mr. 
Campbell has been a frequent visitor to the city in the last 
several years. 

George S. Long, secretary and manager of the Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Company, will leave this week for San Francisco and 
will attend the annual sessions of the Pacific Logging Con 
gress and of the Western Forestry & Conservation Association. 

The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company has obtained for 
its creosoting department from the California State Harbor 
Board another order for creosoted wood paving blocks for 
one of the wharves at San Francisco. The order is not large. 
eovering 1,500 yards, but is a further indication that wood 
block paving is gaining in popularity for this kind of work. 
The material will be sent south by water. 





ON POSSESSION SOUND. 

EVERETT, WASH., Oct. 18.—Lumber manufacturers find 
a steady demand for their products and there seems to 
be a tendency toward stiffer prices. There has been a 
fair run of coastwise business lately and rail shipments have 
taxed the car supply of the railroads severely. The shingle 
situation is about as usual, although conditions this month 
are improved over last. 

Local shinglemen are heartily in sympathy with the move 
ment inaugurated at a recent meeting here to name a proper 
advance and maintain it. It is believed that if 75 percent of 
the manufacturers would agree there would be no difficulty 
in carrying out a program to place the shingle business on 
a more profitable basis. A great many agree with John 
McMaster, who recently stated that the shinglemen them 
selves are largely to blame for market conditions. They also 
think that the red cedar shingle should be advertised more 
liberally if it is to hold its own with other roofing materials 
of the country. 

Foreign shipments being loaded include 1,600,000 feet 
being taken on the schooner Crescent from the Crown Lum- 
ber Company's mill and about 2,000,000 feet from the Canyon 
Mill, being loaded on the schooners Amazon, Nelson and 
Robert S,. Hind, all four cargoes being destined for Australia. 
The schooner H. G. Wilder cleared from the Crown mill with 
$00,000 feet loaded at the Crown mill for Callao. 


ON BELLINGHAM BAY. 

BELLINGHAM, WASH., Oct. 16.—A movement has within 
the last week been started in the Northwest which 2 Bel- 
lingham manufacturer declares to be the most important 
of its kind ever launched, to increase the price of all grades 
of shingles about 25 cents a thousand. The movement is 
important because, if it is not successful, the shingle mills 
will have to close for an indefinite period, throwing thou- 
sands of men out of work, reducing enormously the payrolls 
of the lumber centers and affecting Whatcom County seri- 
ously in common with other parts of the State. A Belling- 
ham manufacturer, who is an expert on manufacturing and 
marketing and is one of the leaders of the plan, says con- 
cerning it: 

“The effort to raise the price of shingles is being made by 
manufacturers in Washington, Oregon and British Columbia 
through the shingle branch of the West Coast Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association. It was quietly given an impetus a 
few days ago at a meeting of producers in Everett and is the 





MICHIGAN | FROM THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


producing shingles below the cost of production for so j.-ng 
that it has become imperative for them to get more mooy 
for their output or close their plants. Even the propo od 
advance will not bring the price of shingles up to the © st 
ot production, but it will be near enough to enable the ma:u 
facturers to continue operations indefinitely. The new pri os 
may go into effect on or before November 1. If the inere: se 
is not made by about that date the shingle mills will have to 
close and remain idle until next spring.” 

Two lumber laden vessels, the Windber and the Edis. 
Light, bound from Bellingham to New York, are blocked «i 
the west end of the Panama Canal by the recent slides there 
and what disposition will be made of their cargoes, which 
total 4,000,000 feet, is unknown. They were loaded by thie 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills. On the eastern side of the 
canal is the British steamship Ursula, which was due to a: 
rive at this company’s docks in October to load between 
4,000,000 and 5,000,000 feet for the United Kingdom. 

Local rail shippers, among them Fred J. Wood and the 
Bloedel Donovan Mills, report a falling off in rail shipments 
this week owing to rains that have delayed harvesting in the 
middle West. They look for an improvement as soon as 
harvesting is finished. 

An Everett buyer has offered to take the entire shingle 
output of the Biaine Manufacturing Company at 10 cents 
above the market price, it is declared in Blaine, provided 
slight changes are made in the method of packing. He placed 
an order for fourteen cars, five of which he obtained. 





AROUND THE GRAYS HARBOR COUNTRY. 

ABERDEEN AND HoQuiAM, WASH., Oct. 16.—The lumber 
market during the last week has remained about the 
same as it has been for several weeks. In a recent 
interview Mr. Blagen, of the Grays Harbor Lumber Company, 
of Hoquiam, said that labor troubles were responsible for any 
instability that may exist in the lumber industry. “The many 
strikes throughout the country have had their effect on the 
market,” said Mr. Blagen. “The inability to charter boats is 
another discouraging feature of the lumber business, but taken 
as a whole the outlook is very promising and the stiffening 
market is expected to bring normal prices before long.” Mr. 
Blagen’s opinions seem to be shared by the majority of the 
lumbermen of this district and a general optimistic feeling 
seems to be prevalent. 

As a result of a charter taken several months ago the Aber 
deen Lumber & Shingle Company will clear approximately 
$4,788 on the voyage of the schooner Manila to Australia. 
The Manila was chartered at 65s, while the present rate to 
Sydney and Melbourne is 90s. This illustrates the phenomenal 
rise in rates to the offshore. 





ON THE WILLAMETTE RIVER. 


PORTLAND, ORE., Oct. 16.—E. B. Hazen, general man- 
ager of the Douglas Fir Lumber Company and the 
Bridal Veil Lumbering Company, left yesterday for 
San Francisco to attend the convention of the Western For- 
estry & Conservation Association and the Pacific Loggers’ 
Congress, to be held at the Panama Pacific Exposition. Mr. 
Ilazen plans to spend about three weeks in California. 

. W. Clark, of the Clark & Wilson Lumber Company, 
Linnton, states that any amount of business is now available 
if millmen are willing to accept the low prices that have 
prevailed for a long time, now that prices are taking an 
upward swing. O. M. Clark, of the same company, is now 
in San Francisco acting as commissioner for the State to 
the Panama-Pacific Exposition. The Clark & Wilson mill 
is busy furnishing a cargo for the schooner Hugh Hogan, 
loading for China. , 

I. A. Sullivan, of Sullivan & Forbes, wholesale lumber 
dealers with offices in the Northwestern Bank building, said 
today that California business is picking up and that it 
looks as if a good demand would be coming soon from that 
State. 

Shortage of cars on the Southern Pacific is interfering con- 
siderably with shipments over those lines at” present. The 
company, however, is apparently doing all in its power to 
relieve the situation. 

It was reported here today that building steel has ad- 
vanced $4 a ton and that on account of the heavy demand 
for steel from the warring nations the supply here will be 
searce and prices high. ‘This will probably have the effect 
of a great use of wood construction, especially since the city 
council has reduced the fire limits. 

“Jack” Keating, formerly of Portland, but now connected 
with the Northwestern Lumber Company, of Hoquiam, Wash., 
was in Portland during the week shaking hands with his 
many old time friends and business rivals. Mr. Keating 
thinks that conditions are improving. 

James Harris & Sons, owners and operators of the Milton 
Box Factory, at Milton, have purchased a sawmill at Wah- 
kiacus, Wash., about 20 miles from The Dalles, which they 
will operate in connection with the box factory. They will 
also carry a stock of lumber at Milton. The company ex- 
pects to log and saw about 1,000,000 feet of pine and fir 
this fall and winter. 

G. W. Gates, wholesale lumber dealer with offices in the 
Lumbermen’s Building, this city, reports that business has 
been active for some time now and reports prices a little 


INLAND EMPIRE 


FLATHEAD VALLEY LUMBER NEWS. 

KALISPELL, Mont., Oct. 18.—There has been a material 
falling off in demand during the last ten days, due prin 
cipally to extensive rains throughout eastern Montana, 
which has materially affected threshing and the marketing 
of grain. As a result there has been no improvement it 
price conditions. It is believed that the falling off is only 
temporary and that the demand will be back to normal with 
in the next thirty days; but very little new business has 
been booked during the last ten days and the majority o/ 
dealers have no great amount of business on hand. Saw 
mills throughout the district are operating to full capacity 
many on a double shift, and practically all have sufficien( 
logs to operate as long as weather conditions will permit 
Stocks on hand are about normal and on the whole are we! 
sorted for lengths, widths and grades, and in fairly goo: 
shipping condition. All arrangements have been complete: 
for extensive logging operations throughout the entire dis 
trict. About the usual amount will be banked for next sei 
son’s cut. The main operations will be in the Swan Lake 
country and along the Flathead River and its tributaries an: 
in the Fortine Basin. It looks now as if help for the wood 
would be plentiful and of a good quality. Wages for wood 
work are about the same as was paid last year, ranging fro! 
$35 to $45 a calendar month. 

According to a report just issued by the District Foreste: 
of District No. 1, Missoula, Mont., there were handled 40: 
fires in Montana this year, 263 of which were class A fire 
97 class B fires and 46 class C fires. The report shows tha 
4.700 acres of Government timber and 3,282 acres of privat 
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were burned. The number of fire fighters was 2,084 


timber : : Sar er 
‘ost, exclusive of officers’ time, was $5,700, 


and tl 





IN THE WESTERN PINE COUNTRY. 

Spo. ANE, WASH., Oct. 16.—That the lumber business 
is picking up throughout the State was the nucleus of a 
messu:'c delivered to the Spokane Chamber of Commerce 
at its weekly luncheon by Governor Ernest Lister, who was a 


visitor here this week. ‘Lumber conditions have not been 
good, stated the governor, ‘‘but I find in going over the State 
that there is a decided improvement and excellent prospects. 
| look ior a rally in the lumber trade very soon.” 


This optimistic view is also shared by A. W. Cooper, 
} the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association. 


secre- 





“Sales thus far are in excess of those last year,” he stated 
today. ‘Our monthly report from the mills, which we are 
compiling, shows this to be true. The market is stable and 





the slight advances of six weeks ago are being maintained 
without difficulty. 

The Edward Rutledge Timber Company, arranging for the 
construction of a new large mill at Coeur d’Alene, Ida., this 
week completed the moving of its Spokane office to Coeur 
d'Alene, where the mani igement will direct affairs of the com- 
pany during the construction of the mill. A Spokane selling 
office will probably be opened in time for the handling of the 
mill product. 

The big mill of the Milwaukee Land Company, at St. 
Ida., closed down this week after its season’s cut. 
logging operations will be increased. 


CALIFORNIA 


FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 

San FrANcIsco, CaL., Oct. 16.—Although loeal lumber 
shippers are badly upset in their calculations as to off- 
shore trade, owing to the expected long tie-up of the 
Panama Canal, domestic shipments from Oregon and Wash- 
ington to San Francisco and southern California ports are 
quite active. Many yards are rushing lumber in from the 
mills so as to have their stocks replenished before the fall 
rains set in. If business continues at the present rate there 
will be little cause for complaint and better prices may be 
expected to follow. 

Some of the redwood mills are 
all are maintaining prices on all grades of redwood lumber. 
They have advanced prices $1 or more on the small per- 
centage of fir lumber, which is cut at the redwood mills. 

Retail business has improved at the local yards and the 
wholesalers have booked many small orders to replenish 
broken lines at yards. 

Thirty-two building contracts were filed for record last 
week representing a total investment in buildings of $122,000. 

An agreement between the Spanish Peak Lumber Company 
and the U. 8S. Steel Products Company of New Jersey, 
recently filed for record at Quincy, Cal., ‘reveals the fact 
that the big steel corporation has contracted to furnish to 
the lumber company a tramway to be used in hauling lum 
er fron the new sawinill at Spanish Ranch, near Quincy, 
to the line of the Western Pacific Railroad at Grays Flat 
on the East branch of the North fork of the Feather River. 
The cost of the tramway, which will be six miles in le Sl 
exclusive of the expense of installation, will be $535,536. 
The Spanish Peak Lumber Company, with headquarters in 
San Francisco, was formed a few months ago by O. C. Has- 
lett, president of the Trackee Lumber Company, D. L. Bliss 
and others. ‘The Hammon and Moss timber at Spanish 
Ranch has been acquired. Arrangements have been made for 
the erection of a sawmill, and the securing of a good supply 
of timber. 

J. W. Dempsey, president of the J. W. 
Company of Tacoma, 


Joe, 
Present 














shipping more lumber and 











Dempsey Lumber 
is in the city for the logging congress. 

J, If. Queal, president of the McCloud River Lumber Com- 
pany, who came out from Minneapolis to inspect the com 
pany’s mills, now in operation at McCloud, Cal., is a ‘visitor 
in the city. 

Among the lumbermen who arrived in the — during the 
last few days are the following: Thomas T, Campbell, San 
Antonio, Tex. 5 HW. C. Clark, Booth-Kelly: Lumber Company, 
Sacramento ; iC, niauans, Eastern & Western Lumber Com 
pany, Portland ; R. ©. Deacon, Deacon Lumber Company, 
Lemoore, Cal.; E. M. Davidson. Tropical Timber Company, 
New York, and G. N. Skinner, president Commonwealth Lum- 
ber Company, Seattle. 


CANADIAN TRADE NEWS 


AT ONTARIO’S METROPOLIS. 


Toronto, Onv., Oct. 18.—The building trade of Toronto 
has lately shown some improvement. The effect, as re- 
gards the demand for lumber, has not yet been apparent 
but will undoubtedly be felt later in the season. There is a 
moderate movement in pine, especially mill run, for shell 
box purposes. Hemlock continues quiet and small lots are 

















offered at low prices, though little business is being done. 
There is likely to be a great curtailment in the hemlock cut 
in the bush, as there is no inducement in present conditions 


for Operators to take out much new stock. The output of 
bine logs is also expected to show some decrease, as there 
Seems to be a general disposition on the part of manufac- 
turers to iimit operations, excepting in cases where consid- 


° areas of blown down or burned over timber must be 
saved, 

_ The export trade with England is a factor of increas- 
ing importance, though at present hampered by the diffi- 
culty of obtaining shipping accommodations. English box 


shoo! importers are looking to the Canadian market as a 
lh of supply and some large orders have recently been 
Naer 
_ Th: Ontario Department of Lands, Forests & Mines has 
recei' da number of tenders for the pulpwood area at Lac 


Seul ‘he time for receiving which expired September 15th, 
ut © ne of them have been regarded as satisfactory. The 
condirions imposed on the successful bidder involve the 


erect. 1 of a large pulp mill and would mean an investment 





of aout $1,000, 000, and before an offer is accepted the 
Goveriment must be assured that the parties will be able 
to fi nce the enterprise. 
FROM THE CANADIAN CAPITAL. 
Ovrswa, Ont., Oct. 18.—The water in the Ottawa 


Riv continues to maintain a level considerably higher 
than that of a year ago, profiting all the saw mills 


Whi ive dependent on the river for power. The E. B. Edey 
Cor ny announces that if conditions will permit it will 
run full capacity throughout the winter months and like- 
Wise che J. R. Booth mills. 

& : “bulletin issued to manufacturers this week the Trade 
K 


; merece Department reports that it has received an in- 
quit irom a British importing firm for quotations on staves 
ol ch the following sizes are principally required: Red 


and white fir, 41 ox yex2 % to 5 inches; 4114x.%x5 to 6 
7 : crosscuts, 27x% x3 to 9 inches; 26x %x4 inches. An 


dam firm’ of lumber importers. is also reported as 


MNVous to get quotations and specifications on British Co- 


of Mr. 
other 


lumbia red cedar. A Welsh_firm is open to purchase large 
quantities of pit gvops to be 5 feet by 2% inches to 5 inches; 
5% feet by 2% inches to 5 inches; 6 feet by 21%4 inches to 
6 ‘inches ; 6% feet by 2% inches to 6 inches; 9 feet by 2% 

feet to 6 inches 





NOTES FROM MANITOBA. 

WINNIPEG, MAN., Oct. 18.—The Prairie lumber market 
has shown a slight tendency toward better trade during 
the last week. The fine Indian summer weather is un- 
Coubtedly responsible for this welcomed change. 

Several of the Coast mills are busy. At Matsqui, B. C., 
approximately 100,000 feet of lumber is being sawed daily 
by the mills while at two other mills considerable cedar is 
being converted into shingles. The B. & K. Shingle Com- 
pany has finished loading a carload of shingles, while the 
Brooks’ Shingle Mill is also turning out considerable of the 
finished product. The Mount Lehman Lumber Company is 
working a large crew on one shift and under the supervision 
Slater is turning out more lumber today than at any 
time in the history of the mill. Considerable square 
timber, most of it for the Kettle Valley Railway, is being 
turned out. <A great deal of square timber is being sawed 
at Craig & Taylor’s mill also. 

Several buyers for large paper concerns in the States have 
been conferring with local lumbermen at Port Arthur, Ont., 
with respect to cutting a considerable amount of pulpwood 
during the coming winter. No contract has been let yet. 

A record in trestle construction work is claimed by the 
Grand Trunk Pacific Railway. The huge trestle between Uno 
and Miniota, was recently carried away by a small cyclone, 
and in three weeks time the service was again resumed over 
the bridge. Wreckage had to be cleared away, weather was 
bad and labor was short owing to the harvesting operations. 
The trestle is 1,600 feet long and in places 120 feet high, 
It is estimated that over 1,500,000 feet of lumber was used 
in its reconstruction. 

That the seed sown at the annual conventien of 
Rangers by the Dominion director of forestry, D. Campbell, 
did not fall upon barren soil is demonstrated by the fact 
that the forestry officials of Pritish Columbia are now erect- 
ing the first lookout station extant throughout the railway 
timber belt in that Province. Lookout stations have been 
established in European countries for some years and, ac 
cording to Director Campbell, they have worked with a high 
degree of success and many fires just getting under way 
have thus been checked with a minimum of damage to 
standing timber. 


Forest 





FROM NEW BRUNSWICK’S METROPOLIS. 

Sr. Joun, N. B., zean deal freights are 
now quoted at 200s which is practically prohibitive, espe- 
cially as the stocks of spruce lumber in the British mar- 
ket are the heaviest since 1907, and the price a standard 
for deals is £1 to £1:10 less than it was a year ago. 

The United States market gives no encouragement. One 
shipper who usually sends twenty-five to thirty cargoes there 
each season has this year sent only one. Nevertheless there 
has been considerable trade, and the value of lumber, pulp 
and pulp wood shipped from St. Join to American ports in 
the three months ended September 30 was $423,753.70, made 
up as follows: 
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A good deal of interest is shown in the 
and re-classification of the crown timber 
province. 


proposed survey 
lands of this 


MINNESOTA 


A MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Oct. 20.—Forest rangers under 
direction of the State Timber Board went out this week 
to mark ‘‘seed trees’’ to be reserved by the State from 
most of the tracts of State timber sold at publie sale at St. 
Paul October 15. Considerable interest was shown in the 
sale, about seventy-five lumbermen and logging operators at- 
tending. Out of 53,000,000 feet offered about 39 000.000 feet 
were sold and checks for $56,145 deposited as the 25 percent 
advance payments, indicating the sale of $224,581 worth of 
timber, based on the cruisers’ estimates of stumpage. The 
timber of all kinds averaged $5.75 a thousand and most 
was bid in at the appraised price, but there was some sharp 
bidding, $14.40 a thousand being the highest price paid for 
pine stumpage. Well-known lumbermen attending the saie 
included R. M. Weyerhaeuser, of the Cloquet Lumber Com- 
pany; T. S. Whitten, St. Croix Lumber & Manufacturing 
Company, Winton; 8. J. Cusson, Virginia & Rainy Lake Com 
pany; EK. W. Backus, International Lumber Company, and 
Cc; bs McGibbon, Northland Pine Lumber Company. 

Camp preparations in northern Minnesota indicate a 
heavier cut of logs this winter than last, and difficulty is 
tound already in getting men for work in the woods. ‘The 
surplus labor supply of last winter and the low wages 
drove many workmen in other directions and the supply this 
fall appears short. Wages now being offered are about $30 
a month for sawyers, teamsters, loaders and cant hook men 
and $26 a month for common labor. Estimates are being 
made that 400,000,000 feet of logs will be cut this winter in 
the northern Minnesota camps. 

Receipts of lumber at Minneapolis for September, accord 
ing to railroad reports compiled by the Civic & Commerce 
Association, were 1,163 cars, compared with 1,135 cars for 
the corresponding month last year. Shipments from the city 
were 520 cars in September, 1915, compared with 597 cars 

The St. Croix Lumber & Manufacturing Company, of Win- 
ton, is employing a large crew of men. Two camps have been 
organized, with about 300 men. Three more camps will be 
added soon. Wages are higher than they were last year and 
the. camps are filling rapidly. In the Winton district the 
company will operate eight camps this season, which promises 
to be one of the busiest logging seasons for several winters. 




















AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 


DuLuUTH, MINN., Oct. 19.—Lumber conditions in the 
Duluth district continue to improve. There is beginning 


to be somé inquiry for stock for 1916 delivery. Most of Long Timbers, Joists, Finish and 
this prospective business is for car material. It will be an Dimension, etc. Shingles, 
active winter in the woods in the Northwest. The revival 


of the iron ore industry has developed the best demand for 
mining timber that has been seen for three years. 

Many of the ties that were cut last winter are still in the 
woods and it is still uncertain as to the demands for pulp- 
wood and posts the coming winter. More than thirty small 
camps for logging timber for various purposes will be esta}- 
iished in the Hibbing district of the Mesaba range the coming 
winter. 

The Booth Fisheries Company is about to erect a six-story 
cold storage plant to cover 120x160 feet on Lake Avenue, 
South, in Duluth. ‘This plant will be one of several to be 
erected at various points, including Chicago, Buffalo, Omaha, 
Cincinnati and Pittsburgh. Two will be built in Chicago. 
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PACIFIC COAST | 


PRODUCTION 5 


30 Cars every 10 Hours 
FACILITIES FOR SERVICE 


which apply well defined supervision to or- 
_ ders (insuring promptness and satisfaction) 
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Selling Organization 
MINNEAPOLIS, Harland Wentworth. 
DENVER, Dwight H. Elder. 
POCATELLO, (R. C. Angell and 
E. T. Sturgeon) 

SALT LAKE CITY, E. A. Carlson 
GRAND ISLAND, McCormick & White, 
(T. P. White) 

OMAHA, McCormick & White, 

(F. P. McCormick) 


CHICAGO, Geo. T. Mickle Lumber Co.! 
(Wilber Hattery, Jr., Mgr.West.Dpt. ) 


Specializing in Stocks of 


PORTLAND LUMBER CO. 
Portland, Ore. 


PENINSULA LUMBER CO. 
Portland, Ore. 


CLARK & WILSON LUMBER CO. 
Linnton, Ore. 


COAST RANGE LUMBER C0. 
Mabel, Ore. 


BRIDAL VEIL LUMBERING CO. 
Bridal Veil, Ore. 


Douglas Fir Lumber Company 


Manufacturing Merchants, PORTLAND, OREGON 
OC moe 


CIFic 
LUMBER 
AGENCY 


ABERDEEN, WASH. 
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is better prepared to give you service 
than ever before. 


The products of our mills include 


Fir, Spruce, Red Cedar 
and Western Hemlock. 


Try some of our clear Milk White 
Spruce and be convinced there is none 
other like Grays Harbor Spruce. 


CHICAGO SALES OFFICE: 
1270 Peoples Gas Building. 
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== The West Coast= 


The place to look for Lumber and Shingles 
for Quality and Service in 











_ Fir, Spruce, Cedar or 
Hemlock Products 


CALL ON— f umber Go, 


“Test Gos! aan 


WASH 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 


331 Lumber Exchange, 
973 Continental Commercial Bank Bldg., 
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Minneapolis, Minn. 
Chicago, Ill 
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Flooring, 
Ceiling, 


FIRS 


Siding and Finish, 


CEDAR 


Bevel Siding, 























We have the following stock on hand:— 
1,000,000 feet—Western Pine 1” Selects and better 
1,000,000 feet 6-4 Shop No.3 and better 
250, 000 feet 5-4 Shop No.3 and better 
250, 000 feet 8-4 Shop No.3 and better 


Mixed Cars a Specialty. 


Wallace - Ballord Lumber Co. 


q 609-614 Lumber Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








California White Pine 
California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange, 
Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





























MacArthur & Kauffman 


110 Market Street 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CALIFORNIA 
SUGAR PINE 
nichen team Factory and Pattern Stock 











California White 
and Sugar Pine 


of a quality equal in every way to the 
best produced, insures our customers 
extreme satisfaction. 


Try us on Pacific Coast Lumber. 


Inquiries Solicited. 


AMERICAN TRADING Co., 


244 California Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


PINE 


From the renowned Castle Creek Soft Pine. 
Also Door Stock and Box Shook 


M. A. Burns Lumber Co., fain” 
Mill Office, Castella, Shasta Co., Calif. SAN FRANCISCO 








Calif. White 
and Sugar 

















SEATTLE 











PUGET MILL COMPANY 


Offices, Walker Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 
Cargo Shipments of 


Fir Lumber, Spars, Piles, Etc. 


Mills at Port Gamble, Port Ludlow and Utsalady, Wash. 
Agents, Pope & Talbot, Foot of Third St., San Francisco, Cal. 











ASK THE CURIOSITY SHOP 

It is a reference work containing hundreds of. practical 
qaestions about the lumber business, with full and appropri- 
ate answers, which, in many cases, embody illustrations. 
$2 a copy, postpaid. Index to contents on request. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


J. H. Stanard left for the mill of Lee Wilson & Co., at 
Wilson, Ark., this week, to be gone several days. 


P. F. Stone, the well known hardwood wholesaler and 
commission dealer at Rockford, Ill., called on his Chi- 
cago friends this week. 


W. M. Hopkins, of the Theo Fathauer Company, Chi- 
eago, left early this week for the company’s mill at Hel- 
ena, Ark., to look after business for the company. 


L. H. Schoenhofer, of the R. Connor Company, whole- 
saling pine, hemlock and hardwoods at Marshfield, Wis., 
was in Chicago this week, looking after his company’s 
interests. 


F. B. MeMullen, of the MeMullen-Powell Lumber 
Company, Lumber Exchange, Chicago, is in the South this 
week and will visit the mills at Memphis, Tenn., and other 
busy centers. 


W. T. Thompson, of the W. T. Thompson Veneer Com- 
pany, Edinburg, Ind., was a Chicago visitor this week, 
looking after his trade and greeting friends and ac- 
quaintances. 


E. A. Thornton, head of the E. A. Thornton Lumber 
Company, Chamber of Commerce Building, Chicago, left 
Sunday evening for northern mill points. He expected to 
return Friday or Saturday of this week. 


W. B. Heinemann, vice president of the B. Heinemann 
Lumber Company, Wausau, Wis., was a caller on the 
Chicago trade a day or two this week and left with his 
pockets bulging out with orders he took while in this 
vicinity—enough to fill more than fifty cars. 


C. W. Croty, sales agent covering Illinois and Wiscon- 
sin for the Stack-Gibbs Lumber Company, of Gibbs, Ida., 
one of the leading producers of Idaho white pine, who has 
his headquarters at the Republican House, Milwaukee, 
Wis., was a Chicago visitor the latter part of last week. 


A. Fletcher Marsh, secretary of the Marsh & Truman 
Lumber Company, McCormick Building, Chicago, re- 
turned a few days ago from a two weeks’ yacation 
in the northern woods. Mr. Marsh said notwithstand- 
ing the fact that it was rather late in the season for 
vacations he had a most enjoyable time. 


J. B. Laun, a well known retailer of lumber and coal 
at Kiel, Wis., also president of the Kiel Furniture Com- 
pany, was in Chicago a few hours this week, en route 
from Kansas City. He said he thought business condi- 
tions are gradually becoming better and he is looking 
forward to a good steady trade this fall. 


George M. Dunean, president of the Duncan Lumber 
Company, of Portland, Ore., was a Chicago visitor this 
week spending several days here enroute home after 
a successful business trip to the East. Mr. Duncan 
reports a decided change for the better in the lumber 
situation on the west coast and now that the turn has 
come he looks for even better things in the future. 


E. A. Sterling, manager of the trade extension depart- 
ment of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
with offices in the Lumber Exchange, Chicago, is on a 
western trip, attending various meetings arranged to dis- 
cuss with architects, construction engineers and others 
the proper uses of wood. He will deliver addresses at 
meetings in Portland, Seattle, Tacoma and San Francisco. 


L. O. Crosby, president of the Stillwell-Crosby Lumber 
Company, Canton, Miss., is a Chicago visitor this week, 
making his headquarters with the Stillwell Lumber Com- 
pany, MeCormick Building, which company is affiliated 
with the Canton interests. In summing up market con- 
ditions Mr. Crosby said that prices are advancing rapidly 
on common lumber and slightly on uppers, and practically 
all items are in good demand. 


J. M. Woodford, of the Woodford Lumber Company, 
Elkins, W. Va., and Mrs. Woodford, spent last Satur- 
day in Chicago, en route to Los Angeles, Cal. Mr. 
Woodford, with his brother, owns the Westminster 
Hotel at Los Angeles, and Mr. and Mrs. Woodford 
will spend the winter there. The Woodford Lumber 
Company operates a sawmill on Beaver Creek, ten 
miles from Elkins, cutting mostly hardwoods. 


Pete Smith, who covers the Michigan territory for the 
Hilgard Lumber Company, of Chicago, with headquar- 
ters in Detroit, was a recent AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
visitor. When asked regarding business conditions 
he said that a steady improvement was noticeable in 
Detroit; much building was going forward and this 
was calling for enormous quantities of lumber, and that 
the automobile concerns were heavy users of all kinds 
of grading stock. 


Arthur Jarvis, of the Stevens-Jarvis Lumber Com- 
pany, Eau Claire, Wis., spent Wednesday and Thurs- 
day in Chicago this week. He stated that he antici- 
pated a big improvement to business conditions by 
January 1. He said that stocks were still large in the 
North, but that there had been a much better tone to 
the demand during the last week or two. He said he 
was not one of those who thought that 1916 would be 
a record breaking year for all kinds of hardwoods, but 
that he was looking for a good steady profitable busi- 
ness. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN received this week a 
visit from Alexander Sturrock, managing director of 
Alexander Sturrock & Sons (Ltd.), of South Mel- 
bourne, Australia. Mr. Sturrock said that business 








conditions in the Antipodes are slow, especially since 
the war started, but he pointed with a good dea! of 
pride to the fact that Australia had sent 300,000 of its 
young manhood to the front to help the mother coun. 
try. He is visiting America on business and has 
already visited San Francisco, the western mills, and 
Vancouver and is now working his way east. He 
visited the United States four years ago and is a great 
admirer of this country. Mrs. Sturrock accompanied 
him on both trips. 


On Thursday H. O. Lange came in to the AMErIcAN 
LUMBERMAN’s office to tell of the death of John 
Torrent, of Muskegon, Mich., with whom he was asso- 
ciated years ago. For fifteen years Mr. Lange has 
been one of the principals in the Ferguson & ‘Lange 
Foundry Company, of Chicago. Prior to that he was 
associated with Mr. Torrent and other Muskegon 
lumber interests, and in that connection many of the 
older members of the Chicago trade will remember 
him. There was John Torrent & Co., and the Torrent 
Lumber Company and Torrent & Ducey and perhaps 
others of the oldtime Muskegon manufacturing con- 
cerns that found the bulk of their trade in Chicago, 
Mr. Lange as a young man was intimately associated 
with these operations. 


I. C. Enochs, Jackson, Miss., one of the best known 
of southern lumbermen, was a visitor in Chicago this 
week. He has come to the conelusion, he said, that the 
turn in the yellow pine business has come and that we 
may look for a larger business and better profits from 
now on. Mr. Enochs has been giving a good deal of at- 
tention of late to land investments in Oklahoma, leav- 
ing the management of his Fernwood mill largely to 
other hands. He is greatly interested in agricultural 
development, whether in Oklahoma or Mississippi. He 
feels that the prosperity of the country still chiefly rests 
in the prosperity of its farming industries and will for 
a long while and that, therefore, the success of agri- 
culture is as important to lumbermen themselves as is 
the development of their own business. 


Formal announcement is made of the incorporation 
of the Commonwealth Timber Securities Company of 
Chicago, with offices at 1515 Corn Exchange Bank 
Building. The stockholders, officers and directors of 
the company are: President and treasurer, Frank R. 
Barns; vice president, Grant T. Stephenson; vice presi- 
dent and secretary, Edward J. Young. The company 
will engage in the purchase and sale of timberlands 
and also the sale of securities covering timberlands. 
Announcement was made some weeks ago of the pro- 
posed organization and now, under date of October 15, 
the announcement is confirmed. The Chicago office 
will be under the management of Frank R. Barns, 
formerly with Clark L. Poole & Co., for a few years, 
and before that concerned in various lumber enter- 
prises, notably those of the Chicago Lumber & Coal 
Company at St. Louis and also with other important 
southern interests. In the sales department of the 
southern yellow pine trade he had a eonsiderable 
experience in the East and abroad. 





BUSINESS ACTIVE WITH CHICAGO LUMBERMEN. 


An indication of a better buying movement in 
Chicago hardwood yards in the last few days was the 
sale made by the Keith Lumber Company of twelve 
ears, or approximately 180,000 feet, of No. 1 common 
and better mahogany. The purchaser, a large local 
furniture manufacturer, specified immediate delivery, 
and should any great increase in demand develop for 
these particular stocks, an advance is likely to oceur. 

Yellow pine will be used in the construction of the 
forms for the concrete work on the new Edgewater 
Beach Hotel. This work will require 600,000 feet of 
No. 1 dimension and boards, and the contract for the 
lumber has been awarded to the Thornton-Claney Lum- 
ber Company. 

Sine Bros., local representatives for the Bloedel-Dono- 
van Lumber Mills, of Bellingham and Seattle, Wash., 
closed a contract for 1,000,000 feet of clear fir silo stock, 
to be shipped to the International Silo Company, Lines- 
ville, Pa. 

The railroads are also sending out more inquiries. 
The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad this week 
requested prices on 2,500 pieces of Douglas fir bridge 
stringers for delivery at Pueblo, Colo. This inquiry 
specified stringers 7 by 16, each piece to be 28 feet 
long. The Chicago & NorthWestern Railroad issued 
specifications requesting quotations on 300,000 feet of 
clear Dougias fir car siding and 100,600 feet of the 
same species to be used for running boards on loco- 
motives. Delivery of this order is to be made at 
Huron, S. D. 





VICTIM OF AUTOMOBILE ACCIDENT. 


Ben. 8. Woodhead, president of the Beaumont Lum- 
ber Company, Beaumont, Tex., was in Chicago this 
week on one of his periodic visits. He reports an 
unusually active demand for yellow pine and that the 
market is advancing so rapidly it is difficult for one 
so far away from headquarters to keep up with actual 
conditions. He reports an advance of $1 on items oM 
the left hand side of the list, while there has been 4 
general advance of $2.50 on items on the right hand 
side. He believes conditions are such that the market 
will continue to advance at least until well along ™ 
the new year. Mr. Woodhead’s northern trip was cut 
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short by the necessity of going to Kansas City, where 
his brother, Harold Woodhead, was the victim of a 
distressing automobile accident. Last Friday while 
Harold Woodhead was in an automobile with his 
father, John Woodhead and his two sisters, Miss Alice 
Weodhead and Mrs, E, G. Trimble, together with the 
latter’s two children, another rapidly driven machine 
rau into this car, all of the occupants being thrown 
out and the car being badly damaged. While all were 
badly bruised and shaken up, Harold Woodhead was 
the only one that sustained serious injury, he having 
one leg broken in three places and being otherwise 
bruised and hurt. The many friends of Ben and Harold 
Woodhead in the lumber industry throughout the coun- 
try will be grieved to learn of the serious injury to 
the latter and will earnestly hope for his early 
recovery. 





FIRE IN THE LUMBER DISTRICT. 

Last Friday the Chicago lumber district was threat- 
ened by fire when flames broke out in the dry kilns of 
the Chicago Maple & Oak Flooring Company, having 
almost a half mile frontage on Ashland Avenue south 
of Twenty-Second Street. The flames were fanned by 
a brisk wind and before firemen succeeded in getting 
control seven dry kilns, the one-story building used as 
a mill and some lumber in the yard burned, the power 
house being saved. 

The watchman for the company was the first to 
notice the fire in the south end of the yard and ran 
to the offices at the north end to turn in the alarm, 
but before the first detachment of the firemen arrived 
the fire had spread from the kilns to the mill. Fire- 
boats from the river on the east of the yard also played 
streams of water into the flames and checked their 
spreading to adjoining yards. 

J. J. Nichols, president of the company, stated that 
no definite figures could be given as to the exact loss, 
but it would probably be more than $100,000, which is 
fully covered by insurance. No definite plans have 
been made as to rehabilitation, but the company is 
well financed and its responsibility now, as in the past, 
is unquestioned. 


ORGANIZATION DETAILS COMPLETED. 


Large Storage and Distributing Yard Established in 
Chicago to Handle Coast Company’s Products. 





A. C, Dixon, manager of the Booth-Kelly Lumber 
Company, of Eugene, Ore., who has been in Chicago 
recently perfecting the organization of the Hutchins 
Lumber & Storage Company, has announced the com- 
pletion of all the details of 
the organization and _ per- 
fection of arrangements for 
establishing in Chicago a 
big storage and distribut- 
ing yard that will handle 
the products of the Booth- 
Kelly mill at Eugene. Dis- 
cussing the new organiza- 
tion and its plans, Mr. 
Dixon said to a represen- 
tative of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN: 

Our company and our rep- 
resentatives in Chicago, C. R, 
and R. G. Hutchins, have for a 
number of years been in need 
= some BJ tig advan- re 
age could be taken of the de- re 
mand for fir lumber that = R.G. HUTCHINS, CHICAGO : 
been caused in part by the Treasurer-Manager. 
very successful advertising 
campaign carried on by the West Coast Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association and other fir interests, and by the well- 
known qualities of Douglas fir which have made friends for 
it wherever that wood has been introduced. 

Up to the present there has been no yard as far east as 
Chicago that has specialized in the products of the fir manu- 
facturer and the new yard at Blue Island will be a pioneer 
in this respect. We feel that the success of the yard is al- 
ready assured for the reason that we have a large list of 
satisfied customers in Chicago and vicinity to whom we have 
been shipping in carload and some in trainload lots for many 
years. These customers frequently have hurry-up orders 
ranging in size from a few pieces of porch flooring to a few 
carloads of bridge stringers for emergency work. These 
orders they have not heretofore been able to get promptly 








C. B. HUTCHINS, CHICAGO ; = 
Secretary Hutchins Lumber & Storage Company. 


filled. Many of them have advised us that a considerable 
load was taken off their minds when they first realized that 
in future they could have their emergency wants taken care 
of without delay. 

The plant of the Hutchins Lumber & Storage Com- 
pany, distributors for the Booth-Kelly Lumber Com- 
pany, is advantageously situated, being located on the 
Indiana Harbor Belt Railroad, which gives prompt 





A. C. DIXON, EUGENE, ORE.; 
Vice President. 


switching service to all the railroads entering and 
leaving Chicago. The yard is located at the corner 
of One Hundred Thirty-ninth Street and Western Ave- 
nue. It covers approximately ten acres and while stock 
is just beginning to arrive, there are now about sixty 
cars of lumber on hand with a number of cars on the 
track and about one hundred cars enroute. Mr. Dixon 
advises that a complete stock of west Coast products 
will be carried and that customers of this yard ~will 
be able to secure anything they want from a bundle 
of lath to the largest and longest fir timbers. 

The storage company already has electrically driven 
machinery that gives facilities for ripping, resawing, 
trimming and planing large and heavy timbers and 
will shortly install stickers and other necessary appli- 
ances to take care of the small work. Plans have been 
drawn and.estimates submitted for an overhead system 
including transfer bridge, hoist and carrier to take 
heavy timbers from the car and handle them into and 
out of the mill. 

The board of directors of the Hutchins Lumber & 
Storage Company, all of whom are identified either 
with E. R. & R. G. Hutchins, of Chicago, or the Booth- 
Kelly Lumber Company, of Eugene, Ore., are as fol- 
lows: E. R. Hutchins, R. G. Hutchins, C. B. Hutchins, 
of Chicago; James E. Danaher, of the Detroit Trust 
Company, Detroit, Mich.; L. C. Rose, vice president of 
the Central Trust Company of Illinois, Chicago, and 
A. C. Dixon, general manager of the Booth-Kelly Lum- 
ber Company, Eugene, Oregon. The officers of the 
company are: 

President—E. R. Hutchins. 

Vice president—A. C. Dixon. 

Secretary—C. B. Hutchins. 

Treasurer and manager—R. G. Hutchins. 

Mr. Dixon says the company will be amply financed 
to handle any amount of business which it may develop 
and in the period of its organization has been careful 
to guard against being cramped in the future, both 
as to room which it may need to handle its business, 
and as to the financial end. 





RECEIPTS OF LUMBER BY WATER. 


From October 14 to October 19, inclusive, eleven vessels 
brought 4,234,000 feet of lumber to Chicago for distri- 
bution. The largest individual cargo—640,000 feet—was 
carried by the steamer Charles Horn, from Manistee, 
Mich. The next largest cargo—600,000 feet—was carried 
by the steamer Wotan, from Nahma, Mich. 

Arrivals by days and vessels were as follows: 


October 14—Str. IJ. W. Stephenson, Wells, Mich., 400,000 
feet; Str. Charles Horn, Manistee, Mich., 640,000 feet. 

October 15—Str. Louis Pahlow, Thessalon, Ont., 449,000 
feet; Str. Maggie Marshall, Harbor Springs, Mich., 310,000 
feet; Str. W. J. Carter, Rapid River, Mich., 218,000 feet. 

October 16—Str. Sidney O. Neff, Naubinway, Mich., 318,000 
feet; Str. Wotan, Nahma, Mich., 600,000 feet. 

October 17—Str. Tempest, Escanaba, Mich., 365,000 feet ; 
Sch. D. L. Filer, Marinette, Wis., 339,000 feet. 

October 18—Str. Albert Soper, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., 
243,000 feet. 

October 19—Str. Philetus Sawyer, Boyne City, Mich., 352,- 
000 feet. 





INAUGURATES NEW PROFESSION. 


Houston, Tex., Oct. 18—J. M. Simmons, who ten- 
dered his resignation as assistant sales agent and traffic 
manager of the South Texas Lumber Company, has en- 
tered a new field of the lumber industry and one which 
it is believed wil be hailed with delight, especially by 
the smaller lumber dealers. Hereafter he will be en- 
gaged, with headquarters in Houston, in independent 
traffic work paying particular attention to the lumber 
traffic. His specialty will be practice before the various 
State commissions and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for which work he is particularly well fitted. 

By entering upon this work Mr. Simmons will inaugu- 
rate in this section for the first time a profession, which 
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you will find right for boosting sales 
and long on service. Just the shingles 
to put new life in your shingle business. 


Let us tell you more about them 
and grant you exclusive sale. 


Chinook Lumber & Shingle Co., Inc. 


Fir, Spruce, Hemlock and Cedar. 
1015-16 White Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 


SALESMEN WANTED 
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Idaho White Pine 
Cal. W. & Sugar Pine 
Redwood 
Factory Plank 
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Prompt Shipments " 












wW-LMCKEE LUMBER CO. 


ANVFACTURERS 
AND WHOLESALERS 






Western Office, 
a 825-6 Henry Building 


General Office: 


Quincy, Illinois J 





Seattle, Wash. 








Dunn Lumber Company 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 

FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR 

. SIDING AND SHINGLES. 








The O. Wollenweber Co. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Long Fir Timbers and Lath 


GREENWOOD BRAND SHINGLES 
CEDAR BEVEL SIDING 








The Sound Lumber Co. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 


FIR AND CEDAR 
LUMBER AND SHINGLES 








THE SHEPARD - TRAILL CO. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Pacific Coast Lumber Products 
Our Specialty: KILTIE & MONOGRAM SHINGLES. 
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doubtless will develop and grow in numbers, as the 
demand for the services of well versed traffic men is 
growing and the field is a fertile one. 





GOLD MEDAL AWARDED TO LUMBER COMPANY. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Oct. 20.—The Red River Lumber 
Company, of Minneapolis, has received from the Jury of 
Awards of the Panama-Pacifie International Exposition 
at San Francisco, a gold medal and a blue ribbon for 
their exhibit of Red River-California sugar pine and 
white pine. This award was for ‘‘ general excellence of 
product’’ in view of the superior working qualities, the 
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OBVERSE A 
TO THE RED RIVER LUMBER COMPANY. 

lightness, softness and uniformity of these high altitude 
pines from the company’s extensive forests in the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains of California. The exhibit covered a 
full line of the products made in the Red River mill at 
Westwood and sold throughout the United States. Cut 
sash and door stocks, box shooks and factory stocks and 
plank of extreme width and thickness in clear grades 
were the main features shown. 

Officials of the Red River Lumber Company say they 
hope to receive enough more of these medals to make 
a set of vest buttons for Paul Bunyan. 
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Chas. R. McCormick & Co. 


E. H. MEYER, Mer. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


Pacific Coast Lumber 


Large Timbers, Ties, Railway 
Material, Mining Timbers. 





Special Bills for Rush Orders are our Specialty. 
Telecode 


910-911 Yeon Bldg.,. PORTLAND, ORE. 
San Francisco Office: Fife Bldg. 
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St. Helens Lumber Co. 


Mills at ST. HELEN, ORE. 


(28 miles from Portland, on the Columbia River) 


Manufacturers and Cargo Shippers of 


Fir Lumber 


Annual Capacity, 50,000,000 Ft. 


San Francisco Agents: 
CHAS. R. McCORMICK & CO, Fife Building. 
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Sullivan & Forbes, Inc. 


1321 - 1322 Northwestern Bank Bldg., 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


Fir, Spruce, 
Cedar and 
White Pine 
Lumber. 


Red Cedar Shingles. 





Poles and Siding. 


re NEW YORK OFFICE: No. 1 Madison Ave. Re 
— 
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BUSINESS CHANGES. 


ALABAMA. Andalusia—The Hart & Holmes Co, is out 
of business. : 
Eclectic—J. W. Turner is out of the lumber business. 
Eoline--O. T. Grimes & Son have moved to Milstead. 
Jackson—The Mathers-Donnelly Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by C. E. Mathers. ‘ 
Leeds—Lee & Kincaid aré out of the lumber business. 
McKenzie—M. Travis has been succeeded by 
Travis & Rhodes. 
Montgomery—The Chestnut 
continued its office here. ; . 2 
Red Bay—The Red Bay Lumber Co. is out of business. 


ARKANSAS. Casscoe—J. S. Montgomery is closing 
out his lumber business. 

Harrell—M. J. Anders & Co. are out of the lumber 
business. é 

Hoxie—Ring & Moore are out of business. 

Little Rock—The stock of the Hill Furniture Co. was 
sold by Luther Nichols, receiver, to the Sanford Furni- 
ture Co., and will be consolidated with the Sanford 
Furniture Co. 

Mount Moriah—Marion A. Hart is out of the lumber 
business. : 

Omaha—Pierce & Sams are out of the lumber business. 





Lumber Co. has. dis- 








Poole—John Dial is out of the lumber business. | 
Searcy—Thomas Shannahan & Co. are out of business. 


CONNECTICUT. East Lyme—J. V. Beckwith is out 
of the lumber business. 

FLORIDA. Gainesville—J. H. Alison has sold his in- 
terest in J. H. Alison & Bro. 

Kissimmee—The Yellow Pine Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the Kissimmee Novelty Works. 

Lakeland—E. Deen has closed out his lumber business. 

Largo—Hardage & McMullen are out of the lumber 
business. 

Perry—The Perkins-Mason Lumber Co. is out of busi- 
ness. 

Trenton—The Lewis & Hardee Lumber Co. is out of 
business. 

Wildwood—W. D. Jarrell has closed out his lumber 
business. 

GEORGIA. 
selling out. 

Lumber City—Atkinson & Work are out of the lum- 
ber business. 

Midville—The Prichard Hegdon Lumber Co. is out of 
business. 

Wrens—L. Graham is out of the lumber business. 

IDAHO. Nampa—The Reinhardt Planing Mill has 
been succeeded by Reinhardt & Rinaldo. 

Twin Falls—The Warner-Jennison Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the Boise-Payette Lumber Co. 

ILLINOIS. Geneva—The Watson Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the Charles Harbaugh Lumber Co. 

Springfield—-The A, Eielson (Estate) is closing out. 

INDIANA, Indianapolis—The Breaks Lumber Co. has 
discentinued the wholesale business but is still selling 
lumber on a commission basis. 

IOWA. Dinsdale-Traer—The D. E. Baker Lumber Co. 
has sold its yards to the James A. Smith Lumber Co., 
of Osage. 

Taintor—L. F. Craver & Co. have been succeeded by 
the Denniston & Partridge Co., having headquarters at 
Newton. 

KANSAS. Junction City—The Mead Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by George C. Moses & Son. 

Liberal—The Meyer-Gibney Lumber Co, should read 
the Meyer Lumber Co. 

LOUISIANA. Alberta—The 
(Ltd.) is closing out. 

Shreveport—The Braud-Bates Lumber Co. 
business. 

Shreveport—The J. S. Moore Lumber Co. is cut of the 
lumber business. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Bositon—H. KE. Elims & Co. have 
been succeeded by the H. E. Ellms Co., with an au- 
thorized capital of $50,000. 

Northfield—O, L. Leach has been succeeded by Leach 

ros. 

MICHIGAN. Grand Rapids—The Widdicomb. Furniture 
Co. is reorganizing. 

Royal Oak—Jacoh M. T.awson (Estate) has been suc- 
ceeded by the Lawson Lumber & Coal Co., with an 
authorized capital of $56,000. 

MISSISSIPPI. Greenwood—The large mill operated 
formerly by Meyer & Swank, has been sold to M. C. 
Smith. of Moorhead, and P. W. Hick and L. R. Smith, 
of Tutwiler, who will reorganize it. 


Emerson—The Emerson Lumber Co. is 


Bienville Lumber’ Co. 


is out of 


Pontotoc—Bell & Owen have been succeeded by the 
H. B. Owen Tie Co. 
MISSOURI. Granby—The Scholes Lumber Co. has 


been succeeded by the Calhoon-Putnam Lumber Co., 
having headquarters at Carthage. 

NEBRASKA. North Bend—The Walrath & Sherwood 
Lumber Co. is out of business. 

Springbranch-York—The Van Wickle Grain & Lumber 
Co. has been succeeded by J. F. Grosshans. 

NEW JERSEY. Newark—Peter Wendel has heen suc- 
ceeded by Peter Wendel & Sons (Inc.) 

NEW YORK. Delhi—T. J. Jackson has taken his son, 
Walter L. Jackson, into full partnership in the retail 
yard business and the firm style is now T. J. Jackson 
& Son. ; 


OHIO, Alliance—C. S. Westover is out of the lumber 
business. 
OREGON. 3eaverton—R. L. Tucker has been suc- 


ceeded by Beedle & Waite. 

Eugene—J. H. Smith & Co. have been succeeded by 
Smith & Wray. ; 

Portland—The F. W. 
McCoy. 

Silverton—Struthers & King have been succeeded by 
Harvey & Melville. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—The Jackson-Wyatt 
Lumber Co, has been succeeded by the Wvyatt-Prock 
Lumber Co. 

Philade!phia—J, S. Smith has been succeeded by Rus- 
sell & Smith. 

Wilkes-Barre—Guy B. Flyte has been succeeded by 
Flyte & McVaugh. 

TENNESSEE. Knoxville—J. P. Witt and H. D. Blanc 
have sold their interest in the Chavannes Lumber Co. 

TEXAS. Madisonville--The Sheeler & Hollis Lumber 
Co. has been succeeded by the J. T. Hollis Lumber Co. 

Morrill—The Brunswick Lumber Co. has filed notice of 
dissolution. . 

WASHINGTON. Everett—The White Bros. Co. is out 
of business, 

WISCONSIN. Barron-Dallas-Ladysmith-Rice Lake- 
Ridgeland—The Lampert & Glass Co.’s correct name is 
the Western Lumber Co., witii headquarters at Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


McCoy Co. should read F. W. 


Jefferson—The O. A. Anderson Lumber Co. is Ciis- 
ing out, 

Milton Junction-—The F. B. Goodrich Lumber Co. s 
been succeeded by Fifield & Halverson, consisting =f 
J. S. Fifield and his son-in-law, K. B. Halverson, ) 
is secretary and treasurer .of the new firm. 

Wabence—A. E. Rusch & Co. have been succeeded ‘vy 
the A. E. Rusch Co., with an authorized capital of 
$100,000. 





INCORPORATIONS. 


DELAWARE. Wilmington—American 
authorized capital $200,000. ae 

Wilmington—Commonwealth ‘Timber Securities Co., 
authorized capital $150,300; Herbert E. Latter, Norman 
P. Coffin and Clement M. Egner. 

FLORIDA. Jacksonville—Suwanne Cypress Co., au- 
thorized capital $50,000; John J. McGiffin, president; |x. 
W. Hunter, vice president and F, B. Gardner, secretary 
and treasurer. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Charles S. Smith & Co. have 
incorporated with an authorized capital of $5,000; J. P. 
Byrnes, Florence E. Holdridge and Marion Luce. 

INDIANA. LaFayette—Peter Anderson has_ incorpo- 
rated as the Peter Anderson Co. 

IOWA. What Cheer—The Valley Lumber Co. has re- 
incorporated with an authorized capital of $5,000. 

KENTUCKY. Hopkinsville—West’s Loose Floor Co, 
has incorporated. 

Louisville—Parkland Veneer Mills, authorized capital 
$10,000; George L. Kannapell and others. The concern 
has taken over the veneer mill formerly operated by 
the Anderson Veneer & Sawmill Co. 

Pineville—Harpe’s Creek Lumber Co., authorized cap- 
ital $1,000; T. J. Asher, George W. Hengst and W. J. 
Stone. 

MAINE. Portland—Shelbourne Manufacturing Co., au- 
thorized capital $10,000: A. M. Bird, president; E. E. 
Johnson, treasurer; C, B. Skillin, clerk and A. M. Bird, 
i. E, Johnson and H. M. Wilson, directors. 

Portland—United Broom Co., authorized 
$1,000,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Winchendon—Frank C. Rawson 
Co., (Inc.), (to manufacture woodenware and hardware 
specialties), authorized capital $5,000; B. C. Newhall, 
president; Lawrence KE. Newhall, treasurer and J. S. 
Robinson. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—St. Louis Portable House & 
Garage Co.. authorized capital $5,000; Frank A, Mohr, 
George F. Haid and James C. Jones jr. 

MONTANA. Glendive—Shabel Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $100,000; FE. Shabel, George Beasley, C. E. 
Tisdale, E. C. Andrews and Frank Shabel. 

NEW JERSEY. Washington—Cattelle & Schulze Coal 
& Lumber Co. has incorporated. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Skiar & Cohen Woodworking 
Co., authorized capital $19,000. 

Brooklyn—Union Sash & Door Co. (Inc.), authorized 
capital $2,000; Irving Berman, William Berman and 
Julius N. Zuckerman. 

Caledonia—Nedrow Manufacturing Co. has incorpo- 
rated. 

NEW YORK. (Manhattan)—wNichols-Osborne (Ltd.), 
(to deal in general cooperage etc.), authorized capital 
$100,000; EK. F. Sheridan. C. I. Nichols and A. O. Nichols. 

New York—Thomas Blake (to deal in lumber), au- 
thorized capital $25,000. 

New York—H. Raabe Woodworking Corporation, au- 
thorized capital $1,000; Herman J. Raabe, Charles V. 
Lanerdin and William T. Read. 

_NORTH DAKOTA. Pickert—Pickert Grain & Lumber 
Co., authorized capital $20,000; C. O. Peterson, J. K. 
Sund and W. L. Goodno. 

OREGON. Salem—Moore Co. (to deal in logs), au- 
thorized capital $2,500; George W. Moore, Carl R. Moore 
and Raiph T. Moore. i 

PENNSYLVANIA. Glen Olden—Carter Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $50,000; Walter H. Dance, Charles F. 
Oakley and George L. Townsend, jr. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Aberdeen—Home Lumber (Co., 
authorized capital $25,000; FE. Moor, W. C. Haas and W. 
H. Mitchell. 





Lumber © 


capital 


WASHINGTON. Aberdeen—Preston & Keefe Logging 
a iat capital $6,000; T. J. Preston and J. H. 
<eefe. 


Seattle—Northwest Forest Products Co., authorized 
capital $50,000; T. J. Moore, president: A. W. Foster, 
vice president and manager and J. H. Costello. secretary 
and treasurer. The company’s offices are located at 
1519 L. C. Smith Building. 


BRITISH ‘NORTH AMERICA. 


BRITISH COLUMB4A. Kamloops—Western Timber 
Corporation (Ltd.), duthorized capital $50,000; A. H. 
Elder and others. 

ONTARIO. Toronto—Ashloo Timber Co. 
thorized capital $200,000; Robert J. Law, Frei H. Bar- 
low and others. 





NEW VENTURES. 


ALABAMA. Birmingham—The Keyser Lumber Co. 
recently entered the wholesale business. 

ARKANSAS. Little Rock—The W. S. Raef Co. re- 
cently began wholesaling and exporting lumber and 
cooperage stock. 

Newport—The Hearne 'Tie & Lumber Co., of Poplar 
Bluff, is opening a tie yard, with H. G. Glawson in 
charge. 

CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—John W. Koehl & Son 
recently began manufacturing sash, doors and screens. 

Los Angeles—The CharjJes Nelson Co. will open @ 
lumber office here. 

IDAHO. Coeur d’Alene—The Edward Rutledge Timher 
Co. has established offices on the fourth floor of tle 
Wright-Stonestreet Building. 

ILLINOIS. Belleville—Bauer Bros. recently began te 
contracting and planing mill business. 

_ MASSACHUSETTS. Middlebore—The Sears Lum} er 
Co. recently began business. 

MISSOURI. Cape Girardeau—J. W. Phillips fas 
entered the retail lumber tusiness. 

Springfield—The Springfield Walnut Co. recently bean 
the sawmilling business. 

NEBRASKA. IL.incoln—The Whitebreast Coal & Lu'- 
ber Co. has entered the wholesale and retail lumber and 
coal business, 

NORTH DAKOTA. Omemee—The Imperial Eleve'or 
Co. recently began the retail business, having he’.d- 
quarters at Minneapolis, Minn. 
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GREGON. Echco—Thomas Roos has entered the retail 
lu) ber business. 

rtland—The West Coast Lumber Co. has opened an 
ofl e. This concern is in no way connected with the 
co. vern at Aberdeen, Wash. 

jlamook—Frank Heyd & Co. (Inc.) recently began 
m.-ufacturing woodwork and builders’ supplies. 

JUTH DAKOTA, Eden—The Farmers’ Lumber Co. 
ha opened a retail business here, having headquarters 
at \Vebster. : 

ENNESSEE. Humboldt—The Union Lumber Co. has 
eniered the sawmilling business. 

-mphis—The Hetzler Manufacturing Co., of Clarks- 


da -. Miss., has decided to have its general headquarters 
and sales offices here, also a mill, 
WASHINGTON. Centralia—The Harm & Brown 


Shingle Co. has been organized and will have head- 
quarters in Chehalis. The organizers are F. D. Harm and 
c. l. Brown. Mr. Harm is president of the Pacific Lum- 
ber Co., of Centralia, and C. Brown is president of 
the Coal Creek Lumber Co., of Chehalis. 

Everett—The Sievers Co. recently began wholesaling 
lumber and shingles. 

WISCONSIN. Milwaukee—The Whitnall Coal & Supply 
Co. has been organized by Edward F. Whitnall, formerly 
manager of the building supply department of the 
Pennsylvania Coal & Supply Co. The Whitnall com- 
pany’s offices are at 217 Caswell Building and a specialty 
will be made of building material. Mr. Whitnall will have 
his three nephews, Harold, Sumner and John Whitnall, 
associated with him in the business. 

POP" 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


ALABAMA. Cottondale—J. S. Free, of the J. S. Free 
Lumber Co., Tuscaloosa, has bought a tract of timber- 
land and will erect a sawmill. 

Robertsdale—W. W. West has begun operating a saw- 
mill. E 

ARKANSAS. Fort Smith—The A. M. Ferguson Lum- 
ber Co, will rebuild mill lately noted burned at an esti- 
mated loss of $7,500. 

Sheridan—W. S. Elder, of Brownsville, Tenn., has 
established a hickory dimension. mill with a daily ca- 
pacity of 15,000 feet of lumber. Automobile spokes are 
the principal output, although parts of carriages and 
other vehicles are being manufactured. 

FLORIDA. Wintergarden—E. A. Clay will establish 
a planing mill. 

INDIANA. Cayuga—Alfred and J. A. Campbell are 
erecting a sawmill. 

KENTUCKY. Whitesburg—Henry Jackson has bought 
the S. H. Hartt timber tract and will install mills. 

LOUISIANA. Colfax—The TIatt Lumber Co. (Ltd.) 
will install an 8-foot band mill. 

MISSISSIPPI. Puris—The Hand-Jordan Co. is adding 
a dry kiln to its plant. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Sardinia—The Black River Cy- 
press Co. will build a mill with a daily capacity of 75,- 
000 feet of lumber. 

TEXAS. Jasper—The Gibbs Estate, of Huntsville, 
will build a shingle band sawmill with a daily capacity of 
50,000 feet of lumber. ; 

_ WASHINGTON. Onalaska—The Onalaska Lumber Co. 
is erecting a sawmill to have a daily capacity of 150,- 
000 feet of lumber. When the lumber and shingle mills, 
dry kilns and other equipment are placed in operation 
next year they will represent an expenditure of $300,000. 

WISCONSIN. Bowler—P. A. Michaelis and W. O. 
Baum have bought an interest in the L. Rollman saw- 
mill and a box factory will be added. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


ONTARIO. Cache Bay—George Gordon & Co. are in 
the market for two double cutting band mils, one hori- 
zontal resaw, together with edgers, lath mills, trim- 
ge ae 8 to be installed in a mill to be built at a cost 

Pio, . 











CASUALTIES. 


ARKANSAS. Earl—The lumber yard of the Tyronza 
Lumber Co. was visited by fire October 12. In half an 
— “—o feet of lumber, mostly. oak, was de- 
stroyed., 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—The vards of the Chicago Maple 
& Oak Flooring Co., at 2259 South Ashland Avenue, 
Were visited by fire October 15. The mill, dry kilns 
and some lumber burned, causing a loss estimated at 
$100,000. 

LOUISIANA. Lake Charles—The mill of the Hodge 
Fence & Lumber Co., at Gooseport, was destroyed by 
fire October 12; loss $160,000. 

MISSISSIPPI. Marks—The sawmill owned by J. M. 

Phelps was destroyed by fire recently. 
_ NEW JERSEY. Jersey City—October 9 fire broke out 
In the ecooperage plant of Ferdinand Gouze and also 
atened the buildings occupied by the Atlantic & 
at see Co., causing damage there estimated 
, OHIO. Delaware—Fire in the sawmill of C. C. Dun- 
ap last week caused a loss amounting to $20,000. 

OKLAHOMA, fEnid—The Enid Planing Mill Co. was 
Visited by fire October 8, causing a loss of $16,000, wl 
IS -overed by $9,000 insurance. , on 7” 

VIRGINIA. Blackstone—October 10 the Blackstone 
M: nufacturing | Co. was visited by fire; loss $60,000, which 
IS covered by insurance of about $18,000. 

WASHINGTON. Entiat—The sawmill and box fac- 
: z owned by George H. Gray & Son were destroyed 

fire October 8; loss $60,000, with insurance of $30,000. 


"ROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


‘ACOMA, WASH., Oct. 20.—Millmen and timber owners have 

| following with interest the suit now on trial in the 
— court of the Northwestern Improvement Company, a 
‘hern Pacific corporation, against the coun’y for reduction 
i's timber assessment of $283,860 on the ground that valu- 
“ye on all other property were reduced in 1914 from a 60 to 

{ percent basis, except the boldings of the timber compa- 

+ W hich were allowed to remain at 60 percent of the actual 
Trial of the case was begun before Superior Judge 
“rd a few days ago and, following it, the Weyerhaeuser 
fe Company, whose holdings in this county are assessed 

; 1,500,000, has a. similar suit to be heard. If these suits 

t with success other timber owners who have suffered 
"wise are planning to demand reductions. A number of 
‘esses have been called, including James McNeely, of Buck- 
Pd pA widely known lumberman of that district, who is also a 
me vl of the Defiance Lumber Company, of this city. He 
ie : at lumber is now being sold for $5 to $7_a thousand 
as aan than in 1907 because of the condition of the market 
“« that while the cost of placing logs in the water at Tacoma 








| 








is from $5.50 to $11 a thousand feet, he had recently been 
offered a large raft at $5.50. 


AusTIN, Trex., Oct. 20.—The State Attorney General’s de- 
partment has accepted a compromise settlement of its case 
against Rockwell Bros. & Co., the lumber concern of Houston, 
which it recently sued for violating the antitrust law. 
the terms of the settlement the company paid to the State 
$1,000 as penalties and accepted an injunction forbidding it to 
enter into combination in restraint of trade. It is reported 
that negotiations are pending for the settlement of other 
similar cases. 


PORTLAND, OrE., Oct. 18.—The trial of the case of the 
Mountain Timber Company against the insurance companies 
in which the Kalama sawmill destroyed by fire fourteen 
months ago was insured, has been on before Circuit Judge 
Darch at Kalama for the last week. Indications are that the 
trial will last at least another week. Cross examination of 
President Robert Z. Drake, of the company, will probably 
consume several days. The plaintiff scored a victory when 
Judge Darch ruled that the insurance companies had waived 
their right to introduce evidence in support of the con- 
insurance clause of the policy, under which the action has 
a brought, by having failed to plead this clause as a 

efense, 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Oct. 20.—Local lumbermen are much 
interested in a decision on the material lien law by Judge 
John J. Rochford, of the superior court in this city, in a suit 
filed by S. S. Rhodes & Son, lumber dealers, against one of 
their customers. Heretofore it has always been possible to 
place a lien against the property, no matter what agreement 
or arrangement may have maintained between the contractor 
and owner. Judge Rochford holds in the present case that 
where the contractor agrees with the owner to furnish and 
pay for certain material, but fails to pay for same, the prop- 
erty can not be held responsible and a lien can not lie. 


SAVANNAH, GA., Oct. 19.—For the second time the property 
of the Great Eastern Lumber Company, ordered sold by the 
United States court as a result of foreclosure proceedings in- 
stituted by the Union Trust Company, of Detroit, holder of 
the company’s bonds, was offered for sale, the whole property 
bringing $217,000, John J. Mulherin, of Augusta, being the 
bidder. The holdings of the company are said to be worth 
more than $1,000,000. 


Lone ISLAND, N. Y., Oct. 21.—The Roscoe Lumber Company, 
for many years in the retail lumber business at this place, 
made an assignment October 13, which was followed by the 
filing of a bankruptcy petition. It is estimated that the 
liabilities amount to $40,000. 





HARTSHORNE, OKLA., Oct. 19.—Southwestern States Lumber 
Company ; petition in bankruptcy. 
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VOLK-IRELAND.—Lloyd Davis Volk, a salesman _for 
the Willson Bros. Lumber Company, of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
who makes his headquarters at Cumberland, Md., was 
united in marriage there October 16 with Miss Irma Mc- 
Ausland Ireland. The ceremony was performed in_ the 
Emmanuel Protestant Episcopal Church by the Rev. 
Joseph T. Ware. Mr. and Mrs. Volk are on a wedding 
trip and will make their home in Cumberland. 


JAMES-HAGNER.—Norman James, president of the 
N. W. James Lumber Company, Baltimore, Md., is being 
showered with congratulations on his engagement to Miss 
Isabella L. Hagner, who has been social secretary at the 
White House for a number of years. Miss Hagner is a 
daughter of the late Chief Justice Hagner, of the District 
of Columbia Supreme Court. Mr. James, besides being 
the head of the lumber company, is a director in the 
Safe Deposit & Trust Co., and in various other financial 
institutions, as well as in the Northern Central Railway. 
He is a brother of Charles I. James, who is largely in- 
terested in the Great Southern Lumber Company at 
Bogalusa, La., and before that held a controlling interest 
in the Pigeon River Lumber Company, taken over about 
two years ago by the Champion Lumber Company. His 
father was the late Henry James, one of the pioneers in 
the North Carolina pine trade and president of the 
Citizens’ National Bank. 


O’DONNELL-PERKINS.—Friends of T. L. O’Donnell, 
president of the Ship Island Lumber Company, Sanford, 
Miss., were surprised to learn this week that he was 
united in marriage September 27 to Miss Fannie May 
Perkins, at the residence of the bride’s parents in 
Brookhaven, Miss. Following the ceremony Mr. and Mrs. 
O’Donnell left on a honeymoon trip, which included visits 
to both the California expositions, to Los Angeles, Denver 
and Salt Lake City. It was not until their return from 
the Coast and arrival in New Orleans this week that the 
secret became known. Mr. and Mrs. O’Donnell will make 
their home in Sanford. 


NOGGLE-MOREHEAD.—At the _ Jefferson. Avenue 
Cumberland Presbyterian church in Evansville, Ind., 
the marriage of Miss Mary Lee Morehead, only daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. James D. Morehead, to Dudley Clay- 
ton Noggle, took place a few davs ago, the ceremony 
being performed by the Rev. C. R. Matlock, pastor of 
the church. Mr. Noggle is connected with the_ sales 
department of the Hercules Buggy Company, of Evans- 
pea’ and is well known among the lumbermen of that 
section. 


WALZ-HEYNS.—Announcement has been made of the 
engagement of Miss Antoinette Heyns and Albert Walz, 
of Evansville, Ind., the marriage to take place late in No- 
vember. The bride-elect is the daughter of William 
Heyns, president of the Evansville Dimension Company 
and one of the leading citizens of Evansville. 


PRICE-SHERMAN.—The friends of Ernest E. Price, 
a hardwood exporter, of Baltimore, Md., now representing 
the Rock Castle Lumber Co. and the C. L. Ritter Lumber 
Co., of Huntington. W. Va., were surprised this week to 
learn that Miss Marie L. Sherman, also of Baltimore, 
had become his bride October 20. Mr. Price was formerly 
in the export business on his own account and later as- 
sociated with Thomas Hughes. 


PAPA PA LLL LIP 


PLANT CLOSING OUT OWING TO LACK OF 
TIMBER. 


When a sawmill that has been running steadily for 
years has to stop operation on account of lack of tim- 
ber it is more or less of general interest to the lumber 
trade, and it means just so much.less in the way of 
production. This is what has happened to the saw- 
milling plant of the Street-Chatfield Lumber Company 
at Naubinway, Mich., on the Soo Line. 

The company now offers all of its machinery for 
sale, as well as about twelve miles of steel rail, engines 
etc. The mill, consisting of a single band and resaw, 


has done good work, sawing on an average of 50,000: 


feet of well made lumber every ten hours. 
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“We have it, 


You get it, 


When wanted” 












Not an idle soliloquy, but a trade 
phrase backed by 30 million feet of 
lumber in stock, comprising 


Fir, Western Hemlock, 
Spruce & R.C. Products 


Can ship straight or 
mixed cars with 


V. G. FLOORING. 


Cedar Shingles and Bevel Siding 


Inguiries Invited. 


Pacific States Lumber Co. 
Mineral Lake Lumber Co. 


Branch Office: 
706 Lumber Exch., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


General Office: 
822 Tacoma Bldg., 


TACOMA, WASH. 
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WEST COAST 


Lumber, Shingles, Boxes, 
—— Veneer Packages —— 
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Washington Fir 


California Redwood 


Cedar and Spruce Red Cedar Shingles 


Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment 
or from our Minnesota Transfer Warehouse. 


H. B. Waite Lumber Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Co. . 


HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Specialty 


Our - _ CEDAR BEVEL SIDING 
AND SHINGLES 


We also manufacture FIR LUMBER of every description. 











The Lumber 


Estimator 


By James M. Leaver. 


stock, boxes, etc. 


For instantly de- 
termining board 
or superficical 
measure of lum- 
ber and of all 
kinds of cut up 


Now includes also The 


Moulding Estimator and The Waste Calcu- 


lator and Computer. 


Price, substantially bound 
and indexed, $10. 


: 4 
American Lumberman,*iicaco. 


1 So. Dearborn St, 
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The Transfer -  octtD bo...” 

Lumber &ShingleCo. Wau) 

NORTH TONAWANDA,N.Y. E. CHICAGO, IND. Ii LO in cle ~ 

RED CEDAR SHINGLES & BEVEL SIDING | /aEOROOREUDR 
Transfer Brand—Extra Clears 

100% clear, 95% vertical grain, plump 5 to 2"( 10" bunches) No Sap, parallel edges 


WEATHERBEST Shinaizs 


Ready to lay—Stained Full Length 
Invented and Manufactured by 


TRANSFER STAINED SHINGLE CO., Inc. 


North Tonawanda,N. Y. East Chicago, Ind. 


p 














Bradley, Miller & Company 


BAY CITY, MICH. (Station A) 
We solicit your Inquiries for 
Mouldings 
White Pine Lumber 
Kiln Dried Maple Flooring 
K. D. Window and Door Frames 
Dimension Shingles and Box Shooks 


























For Value, Service, 
Home Comforts. 








Detroit, Michigan 
Center of business on Grand Circus Park. Take Woodward car, get off at Adams Av. 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
- Rooms, Private Bath, - a Single, = 50 Up Double 
2 -00 
100 “ oe “ “4 “ * ‘00 “ “ 
100 =“ 24 ** 3.00 to 5.00 “* mm |’ 
TOTAL, 600 OUTSIDE ROOMS—AII Absolutely Quiet. 
Two Floors—Agents’ Sample Rooms. New Unique Cafes and Cabaret Excellente. 








s d THA 
utter and Kearny Sts. Bs 
bs ais) aaseest 
SAN FRANCISCO fgsi8ty at 
New, Central, : 
Fireproof, Comfortable, 
Elaborately Furnished. 





Excellent Cafe Now Under Our foes ienauenr 
Merchants Lunch 50c. Dinner $1.00. 
Excellent a la Carte Service. 





Take our auto or any taxi-cab from Ferries or 
depot at the expense of the Hotel. 


250 Rooms ‘ins!s ==¢ 200 Baths. 


European Plan $1.50 per day and upwards. 
























A Million Dollar Hotel 


Containing 550 elegantly furnished 
rooms, centrally located, maintain- 
ing the very best service and cuis- 
ine as well the paramount Grill of 
the Coast ‘The Arcadian Garden” 
with rates consistently low, is 
found in the 


HOTEL MULTNOMAH 
Portland, Ore. 


H. C. Bowers. Manager. 
L. P. Reynolds, Asst. Mgr. 











WEEK’S NEWS OF THE MARKETS | 





For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 28. 


Movement of lumber in Chicago yards has improved 
this week. Particularly is this true with respect to 
building grades and sizes. <A betterment is felt in 
hemlock, which moves more freely than during the 
earlier part of the year, owing to the recent great 
improvement shown in southern yellow pine. The 
general factory demand is said to be slightly better 
and the number of building permits taken out the 
last week is most encouraging, all of which should 
mean a steady and insistent call for all kinds of 
lumber throughout the fall. The heavy crops har- 
vested mean general prosperity and country dealers 
should be steady buyers from now on. 

Lumber receipts at Chicago during the week ended 
October 16 aggregated 48,690,000 feet, against 35,141,- 
000 feet for the corresponding week in 1914. Total 
receipts from January 1 to October 16, 1915, amounted 
to 1,743,724,000 feet, a decrease of 69,812,000 feet 
compared with the corresponding period last year. 
Shipments for the week ended October 16 were 23,- 
519,000 feet, an increase of 4,704,000 feet compared 
with the corresponding week in 1914. Total ship- 
ments from January 1 to October 16, 1915, were 
897,710,000 feet, 54,048,000 feet more than was shipped 
from Chicago during the same period in 1914. Shingle 
receipts for the week show a decrease of 45,000 as 
compared with the corresponding week in 1914, while 
total receipts from January 1 to October 16, 1915, 
were less by 16,752,000 than during the corresponding 
period of last year. Shipments of shingles for the 
week increased 3,571,000 as compared with the same 
week last year, while total shipments from January 1 
to October 16, 1915, were 65,795,000 more than in the 
corresponding period of 1914. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 


Reported by J. C. F. Merrill, Secretary, Board of Trade. 


RECEIPTS—WEEK ENDED OCTOBER 16. 














Lumber. Shingles. 
BES “coucin ack nsasbyaine cow ae 48,690,000 9,587,000 
SE acne cuir ies nal eases 35,141,000 9,632,000 
STN Koos ie ese eae SiS S Ess ae 
PERONBE >. c5s cia Se hie San chemi ons 45,000 

TOTAL RECEIPTS JANUARY 1 TO OCTOBER 16. 

Lumber. Shingles. 
BOND kone esr bo S45<h eSemees 1,743,724,000 385,651,000 
Ll Eee ee ee ee 1,813,536,000 402,403,000 
DAEREAGE 5. Sass cxedecds's 69,812,000 16,752,000 

SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED OCTOBER 16. 

Lumber. Shingles. 
BOND oe cen sient 23,519,000 7,682,000 
[ot See een eae 18,815,000 4,111,000 
PRIOR | oS kick kee wees 4,704,000 3,571,000 

TOTAL SHIPMENTS JANUARY 1 TO OCTOBER 16. 

Lumber. Shingles. 
BRED. hehea uss Se xG Seek akeas 897,710,000 288,264,000 
SOE CSEEE Win wee C4. GAS aes 843,662,000 222,469,000 
TRAE. is sic kc én ess 54.048,000 65,795,000 

RECEIPTS BY WATER. 


Week ended October 16, 1915................ 2,135,000 feet 
Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
for the week ended October 20 were: 





CLass— No. Value. 
SE RRO 9s ce eg swine Wine Sisco se y heg 90 
1,000 and under $ 5,000........... 89 $ o3's0o 
5,000 and under |. Uae ae 50 344,800 
10,000 and under IDS 56. 5 sari w wins 38 533,600 
25,000 and under NG 6 G5 ack 6 ane % 23 738,000 
50,000 and under 100,000........... 3 177,000 
Albert —. 3-story brick epee offices 
Oe RAS ee One eee 1 250,000 
Otis & RES 4-story brick parrot 
MS oc kek os GA Weaken ans 1 175,000 
Hugh Garden, 8-story brick and tile apart- 
“ES 7 GRR Ia Lach SRR mer 1 160,000 
Chicago Nursery Asylum, 3-story brick 
BO oss chaos ok mabe ecaohls ce « 1 140,000 
The Fair Store, tile alteration.......... 1 125,000 
Pe. Craven, four 3-story brick apart- 
ment buildings BRS ee a en 1 108,000 
Peter F. Reynolds, 3-story brick flats.... 1 100,000 
William Mason, ten 3-story brick flats... 1 100,000 
RMON oie cos a ante he nS wise wes 228 $ 3,199,800 
Average valuation for week............ som 14,034 
TOIRIE. QUATIIE WERE «<6. 5-52 oss 2 os 187 2,166,875 
Average valuation previous week....... oe ie 11,588 


Totals corresponding week 1914........ 155 1,545,950 


Totals January 1 to October 20, 1915.... 6,214 72,665,627 
Totals corresponding period 1914....... 7,012 68,884,360 
Totals corresponding period 1913....... 8,297 74,739,670 
Totals corresponding period 1912....... 7,203 72,910,640 
Totals corresponding period 1911....... 7,547 94,806,420 
Totals corresponding period 1910....... 9,447 71,982,100 
Totals corresponding period 1909....... 7,943 73,523,343 
Totals corresponding period 1908....... 8,412 49,233,610 
Totals corresponding period 1907....... 7,000 55,444,200 
Totals corresponding period 1906...... . 7,059 54,990,787 


NORTHERN PINE. 


Chicago.—The tone to the northern pine market is im- 
proved in sympathy with the general betterment in 
business. Demand is better than it was a year ago at 
this time and while the retailers are not counting on 
future business to any great extent, their present Je- 
mand reaches fairly large proportions. Prices are 
steady. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Retail yard trade has been ratlier 
disappointing this fall, in view of the big crop harvested, 
The harvest came very late and was followed by a suc- 
cession of wet spells which delayed threshing, and as a 
result only a small part of the crop has been marketed. 
Through this the lumber business has suffered, but in 
spite of this handicap the northern pine mills are doing 
a fair business, and if fair weather continues an unusual 
amount of late fall trade is expected. City business is 
tapering off somewhat, but is still quite heavy. 


New York.—Trade continues to be on a more active 
scale and wholesalers find the improvement not only in 
inquiry but also in orders. Prices have not responded to 
any material extent, but prospects are considerably 
brighter for higher quotations. 


Buffalo, N. ¥Y.—Demand for white pine has shown re- 
cent improvement, though it is not called brisk. Prices 
begin to show a little more firmness and buyers are 
taking larger quantities of stock. The upper grades are 
in more active sale, as pattern stock is needed in larger 
quantities. Prices are firm in the low grades. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Improved business condi- 
tions are reported by leading dealers. Sales last month 
showed an increase over September, 1914, of 100 percent, 
and a still greater volume of business is in prospect for 
October. Prices have not been advanced but dealers 
state that they are able to sell stock more readily at the 
quotations which they have been asking. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—White pine interests are not active. 
Prices are firm, but inquiries just now for any consider- 
able quantity seem to be scarce. The better: grades are 
strongest as a selling factor, 


—eeeeeeewe 


EASTERN SPRUCE. 


Boston, Mass.—The tone of the market for eastern 
spruce continues to gain strength, and demand is more 
active than last week. Some mills now in operation have 
all the orders they can attend to and refuse new busi- 
ness offered under the latter range. In random the trad- 
ing is not quite:so satisfactory as it is in frames, but 
business is of fair proportions. Prices show some varia- 
tion, as a few producers have larger stocks of certain 
sizes than they care to carry. Current transactions run 
within the following range: 2x3, $19.50 to $20; 2x4, 
$20.50 to $21; 2x5, 2x6, 2x7, $19.50 to $20; 2x8, $22; 2x10, 
$23 to $238.50; 2x12, $24 to $24.50. Offerings of spruce 
boards are abundant and quotations still are weak. It 
has sometimes been possible to buy nice covering boards, 
5 inches and up wide, 8 feet and up long, under $19 this 
week. The call for matched spruce boards is not really 
active. Good eastern matched boards are to be had at 
$21.50 to $22 for the 10-, 12-, 14-, 16-feet lengths. 


New York.—Demand continues to improve and prices 
are better. Wholesalers report their mills are sold well 
ahead on schedule stock. The certainty among manu- 
facturers that higher prices must prevail makes wholeé- 
salers more conservative in committing themselves for 
any period ahead. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Spruce demand is showing betterment 
each week. The change is slow but steady and prices 
appear to be fairly steady at the last adopted list. Much 
of the buying is for eastern consignment. In the Pitts- 
burgh market proper the demand is much scattered and 
for small lots. 





WHITE CEDAR. 





Chicago.— While the farmers are too busy to be in- 
terested in fences at this time there is less complaining 
among the white cedar operators than for some time. 
The traction and telephone people are making some in- 
quiries and there is an undertone to the: trade which 
shows that business is increasing gradually. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Attention of post and pole men is 
turning to preparations for winter logging, but the indi- 
cations are that the cut will be curtailed again. The 
light demand of the last two seasons for poles is respon- 
sible. Posts are still selling in this territory, due to wet 
weather favorable to post setting. 





HARDWOODS. 


Chicago.—The situation is slowly improving, althougi 
the volume of business is still below normal. Prices are 
a little better and the outlook is regarded by the cor- 
servative element as decidedly brighter. A feature cf 
the market is the improvement for fancy woods. Sev- 
eral large bills for mahogany were sold last wee. 
Veneers are also improving, although the increase 'n 
demand is said to be small. 





Minneapolis, Minn.—Wholesalers report a bigger (°- 
mand. Dealers in flooring have no trouble to get busi- 
ness. Maple flooring is growing scarce, birch is strors 
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rice and stocks relatively ‘low, and a sympathetic 
ady.nce is noted in oak flooring. Factory trade is look- 
ing up and demand is increasing from this source, both 
for [ow grade and for shop lumber. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Call is better both for yard stock 
and for factory lumber than it was ten days ago. Fac- 
tor) stock prices show improvement. There still is a 
lack of uniformity in quotations, but buyers take stock 
now at prices they would not consider thirty days ago 
and many factories which showed no interest whatever 
in new stock thirty days ago now look for it. Most 
milis are well supplied with common and the market 
for yard items, accordingly, is not so strong as is the 
factory stock market. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Local hardwood distributers say a 
slight improvement in conditions is noticed and they feel 
more optimistic over the situation than they did a while 
ago. The principal demand is for plain oak. Call is also 
good for 2-inch and thicker ash and sap gum. Red 
gum and cottonwood are also being sought. Walnut is 
in good demand. While prices are a little irregular the 
tendency of the market is for an advance. 


Memphis, Tenn.—The volume of business has been 
steadily increasing for some time, but it is only recently 
that there has been any advance in prices. These are 
still below normal, but it is agreed among hardwood in- 
terests that there has been an advance of $1 to $2 a 
thousand in all kinds of lumber during the last thirty 
days. This change is due to the double fact that’ stocks 
are not burdensome and that buyers show more interest. 
Plain and quartered oak are in good demand at slightly 
nigher prices but the lower grades are generally slow 
as to movement and low as to price. Ash sells readily 
at full quotations while gum moves more freely and at 
more remunerative values. There is a notable scarcity 
of eight-quarter red gum in No. 1 common though in 
4/4 there is enough to meet current needs. Cypress and 
elm are moving reasonably well while the demand for 
walnut is quite active. Cottonwood is in moderate re- 
quest in firsts and seconds while a good call is reported 
for the lower grades used in box manufacture. 


Louisville, Ky.—Some large sales of low grade oak 
have been made in this market recently indicating that 
prospects for moving this kind of stock, which has been 
accumulating, are improved. Number 2 has been slow 
for some time, but it is believed that it will be salable 
at better prices from now on. Ash is in good demand, 
though little has been sold for export lately. Automobile 
concerns have been buying it rather freely. Poplar is 
easily salable at present, concerns specializing in the 
wood reporting that inquiries and orders have been 
unusually numerous. Dimension stock sells well, while 
such products as poplar siding are in good demand. Red 
gum is picking up somewhat. Chestnut is rather quiet, 
but sound wormy is selling again, on account of in- 
creased activities on the part of the panel factories and 
other manufacturers of glued-up stock. 





Boston, Mass.—Demand for hardwoods is about steady, 
with quotations firm in most lines. Manufacturers of 
furniture and pianos etc. are buying more freely, and 
demand for hardwood lumber of several varieties from 
the industries engaged in the production of war sup- 
plies such as gunstocks and machinery is on a more 
generous basis. Quartered oak demand is light, but 
quotations on inch firsts and seconds remain steady at 
$85 to $89. In plain oak dealing is more encouraging, 
but transactions are not so numerous as it is felt they 
ought to be. The inch firsts and seconds bring $56 to 
$60. Birch is about the most active of the hardwoods 
just now. The inch firsts and seconds in red birch bring 
$53 to $55 and in sap birch the range this week is $44 
to $46. The call for maple is fairly brisk, with inch 
firsts and seconds strong at $38 to $41. Basswood is 
quiet, with inch firsts and seconds offered at $43 to $45. 

Baltimore, Md.—Developments last week have tended 
to emphasize the gradual improvement taking place. 
The return of the railroads to the various markets has 
been one of the most important factors in the upward 
trend, while the increasing requirements, especially of 
the furniture manufacturers, are also to be considered. 
Manufacturers of cheaper grades of furniture have be- 
come quite active, and their needs include especially oak 
and some of the other woods, and they have served to 
absorb stocks in appreciable quantities. Up North the 
trade is far more quiet, but some gains are being made 
there also, and on the whole the situation is more en- 
couraging, 





New York.—Consuming demand is improving slightly 
and the yards are in the market on a broader basis. The 
improvement is not coming about by leaps and bounds, 
but there is a steady progress and a prospect of con- 
tinued improvement during the winter. Furniture manu- 
facturers are in the market with a better class of in- 
quiries and trim men are beginning to feel the improve- 
Ment in the building demand. Stocks among yards are 
lower than usual and wholesalers look at the situation 
More optimistically. Oak and chestnut are strong and 
there is a better demand for ash, birch and maple. 


suffalo, N. ¥Y.—Trade in hardwoods is devoted largely 
0 a few woods, but the quantities moving are on an 
reased basis. Ash and maple are among the woods 
nest called for, as automobile and other vehicle man- 
cturers, as well as gunmakers, are much in need of 

stock. Birch is also called for to a fair extent. 
d plain oak holds up more firmly in price, but com- 
n oak is not very strong. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—All kinds of woods used in the fur- 
' ture and carriage industries are in good demand, the 
rniture interests being particularly stimulated by holi- 
_y trade inquiries and considerable buyinz by distribut- 
© interests. Prices hold well, and in some places 
ffening of quotations is reported. Stocks both at mills 
d retail yards are by no means excessive. There has 
en good buying of flooring and trim material by the 
ils and box factories are taking rough material for 
ooxes and crating as freely as at any other time this 
mmer, The movement in plain and quartered oak has 
en rather heavy, and the market has been strong for 
estnut, ash and beech, for flooring and interior finish. 
mand for walnut continues in excess of the supply 
‘re, despite reports that it is plentiful in some markets. 
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Columbus, Ohio.—Hardwood demand holds up fairly 
‘ll, due to good buying by the retail trade. Orders are 


generally for small quantities as dealers are opposed to 
accumulating stocks under present conditions. Buying 
by manufacturing establishments is limited to factories 
turning out vehicles, implements and furniture. Prices 
are fairly well maintained at former levels and some 
advances are recorded in the higher grades of oak. 
Quartered oak is fairly active and more strength is ap- 
parent in plain oak. Firsts and seconds have been ad- 
vanced from $55 to $56. Chestnut is firm and the same 
is true of basswood. Ash is steady and other hardwoods 
are unchanged. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.—A fairly active demand is reported 
for hardwoods and except that the offerings of stocks are 
so large that prices are not yet able to show any good 
recovery movement, hardwood men as a whole seem to 
be in good spirits. Oak is still abundant and unsteady 
in value. Poplar and chestnut seem to be firmer. Low 
grades are in quite heavy demand. 





Toledo, Ohio.—The hardwood situation is reported im- 
proved. Demand is better and prices which have been 
weak for some time show a little strength. Automobile 
factories are the best users. Bending concerns report a 
light call for wagon and buggy rims. 


Ashland, Ky.—Demand for oak shows steady im- 
provement with firsts and seconds the best sellers. 
Construction timbers and car stock are heavily inquired 
for. Switch ties show some life, with heavy inquiries 
going the rounds. Prices are unchanged. 


° HEMLOCK. 


Chicago.—Demand seems to be growing stronger each 
week. Country yards are sending in a number of small 
orders of the mixed car variety. Some fair sized ship- 
ments of hemlock are being made by lake and with 
the further strengthening of the southern yellow pine 
market hemlock manufacturers feel sure that the volume 
of business will become heavier for their product. 





New York.—The hemlock market holds its own. The 
suburban building demand is satisfactory and some good 
sized orders have been placed. Prices, however, are not 
as well maintained as a couple of weeks ago. 


Boston, Mass.—The tone of the hemlock market looks 
a little stronger this week. The firmer prices demanded 
for No. 2 common southern yellow pine and for North 
Carolina roofers is helping the producers of hemlock 
boards to get their offerings onto a more remunerative 
basis, although it cannot be said that there has been 
any general advance of prices yet. Good eastern hem- 
lock boards, clipped, 10-, 12-, 14-, 16-feet, are still offered 
for as little as $19, in large lots, but there is more 
effort this week to get $19.50. Dimension hemlock also 
shows some improvement. There have been several 
promising inquiries recently, and the brisk condition of 
the industrial construction market is bound to result in 
more activity in this department before long. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Wholesalers say they have seen no 
advance made as yet in hemlock prices, although they 
look for one in the near future, on account of the in- 
creased strength in southern yellow pine. A _ large 
amount of hemlock is available and this prevents much 
advance at this time, but the demand is increasing and 
a stronger market is not unlikely, as retail stocks are 
small. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y.—An active demand asserts 
itself. Building operations are on a more extensive 
scale perhaps than at any other time this season and a 
healthy consumption is in prospect. Dealers say prices 
are strong but there is little likelihood of any further 
advances being made this year. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—There has been practically no change 
in the hemlock trade. Demand has been held back by 
the lower prices of competitive woods and dealers hold 
to what they have until there is a better outlook. In 
the meantime concessions are being offered from outside 
fields, which take much of the going business. Prices 
are all the way from $1.50 to $3 off the Pittsburgh list 
from the outside source. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—There is no change in the hemlock 
market. Builders are taking their usual quantity of 
timbers and shingles and lath, and prices hold steady. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Demand for hemlock is growing 
stronger as the winter season approaches. Retailers are 
replenishing their stock in anticipation of a better busi- 
ness after the holidays. Prices are. still low in sympathy 
with southern yellow pine. 


Toledo, Ohio.—While some hemlock is being used the 
situation generally is considered rather weak and prices 
continue low on account of the southern yellow pine 
situation. Hemlock is reported easy here at $17.50 to 
$18.50, 





POPLAR. 


Chicago.—Demand for this wood holds up fairly well, 
especially for firsts and seconds. Manufacturing con- 
cerns are placing fair*sized orders and the yards spe- 
cializing in this wood have fairly good assortments from 
which to draw. Low grade lumber is still slow in move- 
ment. 


Boston, Mass.—Inquiry for poplar is fairly satisfactory, 
with quotations well maintained. Stocks in retail hands 
are rather light and the general improvement of busi- 
ness lately is resulting in freer buying. In firsts and 
seconds transactions are not so heavy as in the medium 
grades, while the requirements of common grades of 
poplar for apple barrels, packing boxes etc., is bringing 
in a good call from the manufacturers of those articles. 
In the best grade of poplar nothing is offered at less 
than $56 for inch, and the yellow poplar most buyers 
want when specifying firsts and seconds is firm at $61 
for inch stock. : 


Baltimore, Md.—Demand seems to have improved, with 
the range of prices rather steadier than before, and 
advances noted in some items. The withdrawals of 
stocks have been of sufficient volume to effect some re- 
duction in the holdings, and the time seems to be near 
at hand when the mills will feel warranted in augmenting 
their production... Some of the. big buyers<of«poplar are 


in the market once more and the interest in offerings is 
keener than it has been. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—While trade in poplar has been quiet 
there have been some encouraging inquiries for con- 
siderable amounts that justify holding to present quota- 
tions. The choice between firsts and common appears to 
have been about equal, but the latter in the heavy rough 
is in good demand from manufacturers of boxes and 
crating. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Poplar irade is rather active and de- 
mand is good. Prices are steady at former levels, with 
firsts and seconds especially strong. 


Toledo, Ohio.—Quotations are still weak and orders 
rather scarce. 


Ashland, Ky.—There is a continued demand for 
poplar with the better grades the leader, especially 
in thick stock. Number 1 common is moving better than 
for two years. Mills are starting for short runs, as the 
timber supply is light. Prices are unchanged. 








FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR. 


Chicago.—This market is improving. Curtailment by 
the mills has helped conditions, with the result that some 
buying has been done recently at better values than for 
many months. Silo stock is in better demand and the 
railroads are making some inquiries and doing some 
buying for material to make necessary repairs. 


Portland, Ore.—Demand for drop siding, 6-inch floor- 
ing, No. 3 flat grain flooring, 1- by 4-inch, has been 
so strong lately that quotations are now decidedly firm 
and in some cases advances of $1 a thousand have been 
made. The volume of business in fir has shown a healthy 
increase and there is a tendency among mills not to book 
very far in advance. Demand for spruce clears is 
stronger than ever at $45 a thousand, the ruling price 
for stock 3- by 8-inch, or larger. It is reported that as 
high as $50 has been paid for special orders despite the 
heavy freight demanded across the Atlantic. Spruce is 
being bought for use in construction of aeroplanes for 
the Allies. The log market is unchanged. Shingles are 
a little firmer. 





Seattle, Wash.—The fir and cedar markets are sta- 
tionary with some decrease in volume of business offered. 
Spruce business in clears continues on the up trend with 
advancing prices and gradual modification of specifica- 
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tions. Clear spruce logs are very scarce and command 


a higher price than for many years. The visible supply 
of cedar logs is also light, with fir logs in salt water 

Tacoma, Wash.—Some good fir inquiries have been 
coming in, both rail and water. Mills report the new 
prices being maintained, especially on strips. The vol- 
ume of lumber going out by water is a little larger. 
Feeling is cheerful and business done is along the more 
optimistic line. Logs are unchanged and plentiful 
enough. 


Kansas City, Mo.—There is further improvement in 
the call for fir in this section and prices are more 
favorable also. The strongest items are 6-inch drop 
siding and 6-inch slash grain flooring, No. 2 clear and 
better. Drop siding sells easily at $25 on the Kansas 
City rate, while $26, Kansas City rate, is about the 
best the buyers can find for flooring. Mills that have 
gtock ready to ship have no trouble finding purchasers. 
Ceiling and all uppers are at least 50 cents higher than 
they were fifteen days ago and 2-inch dimension sells 
readily at $7 off. Three-inch dimension and small tim- 
bers are stationary at $6 off. Certain manufacturers are 
reported to have sold large blocks of 2-inch fir at $6.50 off 
recently. The spruce market is stationary and prices are 
Well maintained. Red cedar siding is hardly as strong as 
it was a week ago. Some mills quote it at $3.50 off the 
list, for the new building. A week ago the price was 
$3 off. 


Boston, Mass.—The shortage of bottoms to bring 
cargoes of Douglas fir from the West Coast continues 
to be the general complaint of those dealing in this 


lumber. It is harder to get the lumber forward than it 
is to sell it. Stocks in Boston yards are very light and 
the assortments are not what might be desired. Prices 
are steady and the sellers find little difficulty in main- 
taining their quotations at the firm range of the past 
few weeks, a shade under the current values of south- 
ern longleaf pine. Recent advices from the Pacific coast 
state that ocean freights are to be advanced again and 
that the lumber manufacturers there have resolved it is 
about time to mark up their price lists to a level per- 
mitting a fair margin of profit, information which is 
arousing uneasiness among the local wholesalers. 





WESTERN PINE. 


Chicago.—A slight increasing tendency to the demand 
and a steadiness of price are reported this week for all 
kinds of western pine shop lumber. Stocks are in good 
condition at the mills. California sugar pine and white 
pine are in good, steady demand with prices firm. 





Kansas City, Mo.—Prices on western pine and Idaho 
and California white pine are being more uniformly 
maintained than at any other time the last two years. 
Demand holds up well and while it is not heavy for any 
items it is steady and the mills are getting enough busi- 
ness so that they need not make concessions. Demand 
for shop lumber is a little lighter, but there is a fair 
business in box shooks. 


Boston, Mass.—The call for western white pine runs 
fairly steady and even, although large orders are rare, 
most buyers inquiring for mixed car shipments. g Not 
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much trouble is encountered in maintaining the fou ow- 
ing quotations, the range on the current week’s t: ns- 
actions in this wood: uppers, 4/4, 5/4, 6/4, 8/4, $1 to 
$103.50; 10/4, 12/4, $110.50; 16/4, $120.50; selects, 4/4, 3/4, 
6/4, 8/4, $90.50; 10/4, 12/4, $105.50; 16/4, $115.50; fine om- 
mon, 4/4, $72.50 to $73.50; 5/4, 6/4, $74.50 to $75.50 x/4, 
$76.50 to $76.50; 10/4, 12/4, $89.50 to $90.50; No. 1 its, 
4/4, $56.50 to $57.50; 5/4, 6/4, $64.50 to $65.50; 8/4, ¢ 7.59 
to $68.50; barn boards, d. & m., No. 1, 8-inch, $38.50 10- 
inch, $39.50; No. 2, 8-inch, 10-inch, $34.50. 


REDWOOD. 


Chicago.—There is no particular urgency to the :«d- 
wood demand. Some sales have been made in territory 
adjacent to Chicago, but trade is light in this mai <et, 
Quotations are unchanged. 





San Francisco, Cal.—There is continued inquiry ior 
redwood from the principal markets of the world, but 
the transportation conditions still prevent the usual 
heavy shipments of clears and ties to foreign destina- 
tions. Production is still curtailed at the redwood mills, 
Prices are well maintained and some of the mills will 
have good stocks of clears ready to ship when conditivns 
improve. The eastern rail trade has been the best 
feature of this year’s business, and shipers of dry stuff 
are quite optimistic as to future expansion in that direc- 
tien. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Redwood prices are somewhat 
easier. Following a prolonged period of light demand 
there have been concessions and the market seems to 
be from 50 cents to $1 lower than the schedule that pre- 
vailed most of the summer. Redwood finish also is 
weaker by almost $1 than it was in the summer. 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE. 


Norfolk, Va.—Sales during the week showed a decided 
gain over the week previous, particularly in rough lum- 
ber, while there was a decrease in dressed stock. No. 
1, 4/4 edge, sold at $22.75 to $24.25; No. 2, $20.50 to $21.50; 
No. 3, $14.50 to $15.25; 4/4 edge box, $13 to $14; 4/4 edge 
culls, $11.25 to $12.25; 4/4 edge red heart, $9.75 to $10.50; 
4/4 cull red heart, $7 to $7.25. Six-inch box, $14.25 to 
$15. No. 1, 8-inch rough, $27.50 to $29.50; No. 3, $16.50 
to $17.50; box, $15.25 to $16; culls, $13 to $13.50; red 
heart, $12.25 to $12.75. No. 1, 10-inch rough, $29.50 to 
$30; No. 38, $18 to $18.50; box, $16 to $16.50; culls, $13.75 
to $14.50; red heart, $12.75 to $13.25. No. 1, 12-inch 
rough, $34 to $35; No. 3, $19.50 to $22; box, $17 to $17.50; 
culls, $14.50 to $15.50; red heart, $13.50 to $14. No. 1, 
5/4 edge, $25.50 to $26; box, $14 to $14.50; No. 1, 6/4 
edge, $27.50 to $28.50; box, $14 to $15; No. 1, 8/4 edge, 
$29.50 to $30.50; Nos. 1 and 2 bark strips, $16.50; box bark 
strips, $8.50 to $9.25. No. 1, j%-inch rift flooring, $37 to 
$38; No. 2, $32 to $33. No. 1, }%-inch flooring, $24.50 to 
$25; No. 2, $22.50 to $23.50; No. 3, $18.50 to $19.50; No. 4, 
$12 to $13.50. No. 1, %-inch ceiling, $15.50 to $16; No. 
2, $14.25 to $15.25; No. 3, $11.50 to $12.50; No. 4, $7.50. 
No. 1, ys-inch ceiling, $16.50 to $17.25; No. 2, $14.75 to 
$15.50; No. 3, $12.50 to $13.50; No. 4, $8.50 to $9. No. 1, 
j%-inch partition, $24.75 to $26.25; No. 2, $23.50 to $24.50; 
No. 3, $18.75 to $19.50. Nos. 1 and 2 bark strip partition, 
$19.50 to $20.50. Six-inch roofers, $14.50 to $15; 8-inch, 
$15.25 to $15.75; 10-inch, $16 to $16.50; 12-inch, $16.50 to 
$17; factory flooring, $16.25 to $17; lath, $2.90 to $3; North 
Carolina pine sizes, $16.50 to $18. 





New York.—The improvement evidenced earlier in the 
month continues and higher prices are more general, par- 
ticularly for box lumber and 10- and 12-inch boards. 
Yard schedules are offered freely and prices are low, but 
there is a better inquiry. 


Boston, Mass.—The good demand for North Carolina 
roofers is maintained this week and quotations are 
stronger. Some wholesale dealers state that it is un- 
necessary to take less than $18 for 6-inch roofers or 
under $19 for the 8-inch boards, and that when they can 
promise fairly prompt delivery it is sometimes possible 
to get a little more. Where there is no great urgency 
for the lumber sales are still made at 25 cents under 
these prices in round lots. In rough edge the dealing is 
not active and prices still are low. For nice 4/4 edge 
rough $28 is sometimes shaded. Partition is quiet, with 
No. 1, 3%x}-inch offered down to $29 and even $28. 


Baltimore, Md.—The erection of several munition fac- 
tories has created an unusual demand for shortleaf pine, 
with the result of absorbing the supplies in hand. Quo- 
tations are appreciably higher and the millmen in par- 
ticular are firm in their ideas of values, which may not 
find acceptance in their entirety by the buyers, but 
which now seem likely to prevail. Box grades have so 
far not responded to the upward trend, the needs of the 
box makers being so restricted as to make additions to 
the stocks contracted for by them unnecessary. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—Trade is on the increase and prices 
are advancing, so that the situation is much more satis- 
factory than a few weeks ago. Retailers have more con- 
fidence in the market and are placing some larger orders. 
Low end stocks at the mills are said to have been well 
sold up, and this benefits the market materially. 


SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE 


Chicago.—An appreciable improvement in conditions is 
reported, with the range of prices and demand increase:l. 
There seems to be a disposition by retailers to put in 
stock, believing that values will become further e»- 
hanced and there will be a possible car shortage a lit'le 
later. Yard men are selling more lumber this month 
than for some time, much of the demand coming from 
builders who are erecting cottages and two-story fli ts 
in the suburbs. Much construction 4work is already in 
progress and being figured on, with the result that larze 
quantities of lumber are entering into consumption 
this account. 





Kansas City, Mo.—Demand for southern yellow pie 
improves so fast that it is a hard matter for sales ma’i- 
agers to keep up with it. Some big manufacturers fou 1d 
it necessary last week to wire revocations of exist: 1 
price lists and the orders are very strict against acce| t- 
ing any orders that do not conform absolutely to e 
latest quotations. In order to protect stocks it is fou sd 
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n essary to revise prices every few days, especially for 
be irds and dimensions, which continue to lead all other 
it os in demand. Further reports of heavy orders for 
e. ort together with a steady and healthy growth in 
tl demand from the country yards as well as some 
jn orovement in the cities have made it difficult for mills 
to furnish enough boards and dimension to meet the 
ei! and a good many orders are being delayed through 
jpebility to place them. Good firms sell their stock with- 
out question at top prices. The left hand side of the list 
is more active than it has been at any other time this 
your. Finish, flooring and ceiling, while not showing the 
climbing ability of boards and dimensions, are advanc- 
ing steadily both in price and in demand. Throughout 
the southern yellow pine list there is a marked tendency 
to strength. 





St. Louis, Mo.—Improvement in the southern yellow 
pine situation has been marked during the last week. 
Fall work on the farms has been finished and with good 
crops assured, buying by the country yards has been 
stimulated and the orders they are sending in are heavy 
and urgent. Railroads are buying better than they did 
but their orders are not large. Prices at the advances 
recently made are being well maintained. 


New Orleans, La.—The improvement hitherto noted 
has been held, though the week has probably registered 
no very marked additional gain in bookings. Local com- 
ment indicates continued brisk call for dimension, some 
items of flooring, common boards, special timbers and 
car material, with prices maintained all round. Com- 
plaints of car shortage are beginning to come in, particu- 
larly from shipping points west of the river. Coinci- 
dentally there appears to be a growing demand for 
prompt shipments and deliveries on the part of buyers. 


New York.—Prices are a little higher and wholesalers 
say their higher quotations are meeting with more re- 
sponse. At the same time the demand has been from 
special sources and the old reliable contracts usually 
looked for at this time of the year are very slow in 
being closed up. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The longleaf mills are asking higher 
prices for stock than for some time and wholesalers: say 
they are obliged to put up more money or their orders 
are declined. The situation is a good deal better than it 
has been and is expected to show continued improve- 
ment. The supply of cars is not satisfactory. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Local connections report a 
decided stiffening of prices and a corresponding increase 
in demand. Quotations have been advanced from 50 
cents to $4 during the last two weeks. An advance of 
$1.50 was announced last week on Nos. 1, 2 and 3 com- 
mon. Producers are asking $4 more on timbers than a 
few weeks ago and difficulty is being experienced in 
getting them from some of the mills at the advance. 
The export trade is taking much southern yellow pine. 


Boston, Mass.—The stronger tone of the southern yel- 
low pine market is fully retained and the tendency of 
quotations is toward more strength. Demand from the 
local consumers is fairly active, but the firm attitude of 
the producers is credited chiefly for the better price situ- 
ation now Geveloping. In dimension the trading is on a 
more generous basis. Wholesale houses operating yards 
report that they are very busy and that it is possible to 
demand more profitable prices where they are able to 
make prompt deliveries of nice longleaf lumber. One of 
the most encouraging gains has been made recently by 
No. 2 common. For 1x6-inch $18.50 now is about rock 
bottom, and there have been quotations within a few 
days of $20 on 1x8-inch No. 2 common southern pine, 
although sales are being made at $19.50 where quick de- 
livery is not required. In flooring the trading is more 
satisfactory. The full range of quotations this week on 
1x4-inch Arkansas and longleaf flooring is: edge grain 
A, $39 to $40; edge grain B, $33.50 to $37; edge grain C, 
$26 to $28; flat grain B and better, $25.50 to $26. Quota- 
tions on partition are noticeably firmer. For B and bet- 
ter, the full 34x%-inch, nothing is offered under $25. 


Baltimore, Md.—The lumber trade is in a fair and im- 
proving condition. Stocks in considerable quantities have 
been sent abroad, the foreign requirements having shown 
a fair expansion, and the domestic distribution has 
also attained proportions that have gone far toward 
taking up the former slack in the trade and encouraging 
the millmen to hold out for better prices. Construction 
work has been sufficiently active of late to make yards 
place orders with considerable freedom and while here- 
tofore the range of values has held relatively low, an 
era of higher prices seems to be at hand. Stocks of 
longleaf pine held are not excessive. 





Cincinnati, Ohio.—Continued optimism and firm quota- 
tions feature the market among southern yellow pine 
men, Practically every one reports steady improvement 
of the demand and representatives of the southern mills 
laim considerable recent expansion of output, made 
necessary by the increased inquiries which give every 
romise of maturing into orders. On the distributive end 
there has been a good demand from contracting builders 
or timbers and boards and from the planing and finish- 
ng mills for material for sash and trim. 

Toledo, Ohio.—Trade is a trifle quiet, but the ad- 
vanced price holds. Dimension and the common grades 
ire strong and even the transit cars show a tendency to 
strengthen in price. 





Pittsburgh, Pa.—Prices are stiffening all the time: for 
outhern yellow pine. The general belief is that the 
narket will be well sustained all winter. 





CYPRESS. 


Chicago.—This wood is gradually developing more 
activity, although it has been in fair request all through 
the year. Wholesalers report that manufacturers’ trade 
is a little stronger. Prices are steady. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Inquiry for cypress is a trifle more 
active than it was a week ago and prices are a shade 
firmer, although no changes in quotations are being 
made. Yard stock still moves slowly and trade is only 
fair in shop, although the latter feature has improved 
considerably since the early part of September. Orders 
all are placed for quick shipments. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Cypress distributers report a seasonable 
demand, owing to the prevailing good weather. The 
excellent condition of the crops in Iowa, northern Illinois 
and other points in this territory has created a better 
demand from those sections and has increased the vol- 
ume of orders. Inquiries, too, are coming in quite freely 
from these sections. Prices show little change. 


Baltimore, Md.—Cypress is in better shape than it was 
several weeks ago. A revival in construction work has 
occurred of late and the buying is done with greater 
freedom than before, which necessitates a letting out by 
the yards and is reflected in a better tone of the market 
all around. The millmen are in a relatively strong posi- 
tion, the difficulties under which operations are carried 
on serving in a way to restrict competition and enabling 
the producers to realize more adequate returns than 
manufacturers who have fewer obstacles to contend 
with could secure. Stocks are quite low, and the quota- 
tions are fairly steady. 


New York.—Cypress improves, but plenty of stock is 
still offered at former prices, particularly for straight car 
and cargo lots. Mixed orders are firmer and the stock 
distributed to smaller consumers ‘from the larger yards is 
bringing a much better price average. The one encour- 
aging feature is the better inquiry for straight orders. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The cypress. market holds firm and 
some dealers regard conditions as a little better than 
they have been, so far as prices are concerned.The mills 
have not been crowding the situation to any great ex- 
tent and nobody is loaded up with stock. All orders 
placed are for prompt delivery and usually the amount 
required is small. 








Boston, Mass.—Demand continues to improve and 
prices are reasonably uniform, especially on the high 
grades of cypress. There have been some concessions 
given in transactions in the shop grade, of which some of 
the southern manufacturers appear to have fairly heavy 
stocks. Orders were placed this week for firsts and 
seconds within the following range: 4/4, $45 to $46; 5/4, 
6/4, $46.50 to $48; 8/4, $49.25 to $50.75; 12/4, $55 to $60. 
In the No. 1 shop cypress the dealing was on the fol- 
lowing basis: 4/4, $27 to $29; 5/4, 6/4, $35 to $36; 8/4, 
$36.75 to $38.75. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—The bulk of the demand for cypress 
the last week has come from the country retail trade, 
which has been quite satisfactory as to volume and 
prices. Orders generally are for quick shipments. Prac- 
tically no change in quotations or sale prices is reported. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Trade in cypress is fairly active 
although no strength in prices is reported. Shipments 
are coming out well excepting when interfered with by 
car shortage. Retailers’ stocks are somewhat larger, 
especially in the agricultural sections of the state. Mili 
stocks are fairly large. 


Toledo, Ohio.—The cypress market is weak as to de- 
mand as the local market is about $2 out of line in 
price and therefore unable to secure orders against the 
competition. 


SHINGLES AND LATH. 


Chicago.—There has been a little heavier demand for 
red cedar shingles the last week or two. Supplies at 
mill points ave small, owing to curtailment, and it is 
said that prices will advance November 1; that manufac- 
turers are tired of disposing of their product at a loss. 
There has been no material change in the situation as 
to white cedar shingles and lath the last week. Lath 
continue to find somewhat urgent call at steady prices. 








Minneapolis, Minn.—Retail yards are still slow buyers 
and single car orders are the rule. Dealers report prices 
as stiffer, and a lively demand from southwestern terri- 
tory is said to be partly responsible. Clears are stronger 
in price than stars. 


Seattle, Wash.—Shingle prices are the same as they 
have been for the last thirty days, with no particular 
life to the market. Eighteen-inch shingles are in less 
proportionate demand than the clears and stars. Shin- 
gle manufacturers expect a radical advance in shingle 
prices to go into effect November 1. 





Tacoma, Wash.—Mills report a fair demand for red 
cedar shingles, with a litthe weakness in some spots. 
“Rush shipment” is asked on numerous orders. Jobbers 
report transits still scarce. With the advent of the wet 
season more country mills will be obliged to lay off, 
which wiil not tend to weaken the market. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Some dealers report that deman@é 
for cedar shingles is hardly as large as it was a week 
ago, while others say there has been no falling off. Nearly 
all the call is for transit cars and there is enough de- 
mand to take all the transits that can be had and more. 
Retail yards have trouble in getting shingles to fill the 
orders they have in sight. Prices are firm at $1.25, 
Coast basis, for stars and $1.65, Coast basis, for clears. 
Lath demand continues very good and the supply is so 
light that prices are stiff, not alone for cypress, which 
have been scarce for nearly a year, but also for southern 
yellow pine and western pine. No. 1 California lath sel: 
at $4.85 on this rate and No. 2 California are firm at 
$4.10. 





New Orleans, La.—Demand for cypress shingles im- 
proves. Primes, because of heavy selling for some weeks, 
are in rather low supply and in consequence there is bet- 
ter call for bests and economies. Cypress lath sell read- 
ily, with acceptances limited to mixed cars. Prices are 
firm. 





Boston, Mass.—Large orders for shingles are scarce, 
but there is a fair amount of small orders from the 
outside yards. Prices show little change. Nice white 
cedar extras bring up to $3.40, and fair makes are 
offered down to $3.15. The clears are offered at $2.70 to 
$2.80, and the second clears at $2.25 to $2.40. In red 
cedar shingles, prices are on a slightly- firmer basis. For 
the best extras up to $3.50 is demanded. The upward 
trend of quotations on lath is continued this week. For 
1%-inch lath nothing is offered. this week at anything 
under $4.15, and $4.20 is a more frequent quotation. 


(Continued on Page 75.) 


‘Last Chance’ 
Magazine Ofters 


November and December are the busiest subscription 
months and publishers therefore endeavor to secure new 
subscriptions and renewals in advance of this period as 
far as possible. We list below some special offers which 
are in force only to November 10. Any of these offers 
may be added when sending in a new or renewal sub- 
scription to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN at $4 a year. 
Delineator and Everybody’s Magazine in any combination 
must be sent to the same address, but other subscriptions 
in any combination may be ordered to different addresses 
if desired: 

American Lumberman; add to any of below at...... $4.00 


Special Two-Year Offer P 
Two years’ subscription to any of the following 
$1.50 periodicals: American Magazine, Christian 
Herald, Cosmopolitan Magazine, Delineator, 
Everybody’s Magazine, Field and Stream, Good 
Housekeeping, Harper's Bazaar, McClure’s 
Magazine, Metropolitan Magazine, Mother’s 
Magazine, Pearson’s Magazine, Pictorial Review, 
World’s Advance; $3 value for......cccccccccseces 


American Boy 
With Field and Stream and National Sportsman; 
OORO) VIO FOE coi occ ces cass ceeneece necaneemesdeey $2.85 


Boys’ Life (the Boy Scouts’ paper) 
With Mothers’ Magazine and Pictorial Review; 
SOU orcad cise rea tes cxebaceuccerseewnnteean $2.35 
Collier’s Weekly 
With Delineator and Everybody’s (last two to 
one address); $5.50 value ff... ccccccerccecesess $3.25 


- Collier’s Weekl 


y 
With Review of Reviews; $5.50 value for........ $3.25 


Delineator (see also under Collier’s Weekly above) 
With Everybody’s (both to one address); ‘$3 


VEIUO HOE nic ceer secon ce eeu ncceeeeundee cakes eus $2.00 
Delineator 

With Everybody’s {both to one address) .and 

Review of Reviews; $6 value for.............e00- $3.50 


Everybody’s “Magazine (see under Collier’s Weekly 
and Delineator above) 


Field and Stream (see under American Boy above) 


House Beautiful 
With World's Work; $5 value for: s.6..ccicicees $3.50 


Little Folks 
With McClure’s and Pictorial Review; $3.50 value 
SSR aret gt Do CGE ENS asl ae Sen eRe aise da Ey $2.50 


McCall’s Magazine (with one 15c pattern) 
With new subscription to Youth’s Companion, 
including balance of 1915 free to latter, and Com- 
panion Desk Calendar for 1916; $2.65 value (in 


addition to extended time) for..............e0e0- $2.1 
McClure’s Magazine (see also under Little Folks above) 
With Pearson’s Magazine; $2.50 value for........ $2.00 


Mother’s Magazine (see under Boys’ Life above) 
Nationa! Sportsman (see under American Boy above) 


Pearson’s Magazine (see also under McClure’s Maga- 
zine above) 
With World’s Advance; $3 value for............. $2.25 
Pictorial Review (see under Boys’ Life and Little 
Folks above) 


Review of Reviews (see under Collier’s Weekly and 
and Delineator above) 


World’s Advance (see under Pearson’s Magazine 
above) 

The above are limited offers; but there are over 1,000 
leading publications which authorize us to quote you a 
price lower than the regular subscription price; because 
the clerical labor of receiving, entering and acknowl- 
edging a single subscription is greatly reduced when 
they are assembled by clearing agencies and forwarded 
to the publisher in quantity lots. 

There are nearly 800 publications which also make spe- 
cial clubbing rates in combination with other papers; and 
we can give our readers. the benefit of these in combination 
with the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. In such clubs the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is always figured at its full price; 
the saving to you is in the subscription of the other 
publications, whick we are able to get for you at a 
reduced price; but by sending in a new subscription or 
renewal to one of these other publications when renew- 
ing or subscribing for the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN a 
material reduction on the other publication may be se- 
cured. For instance, the $3 Review of Reviews (whose 
war articles are attracting especial attention at this 
time) may he secured with the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
at $5.50 for the two before November 10; after that at 
$5.75. 

You can save money by sending your other subscrip- 
tions with your subscription to the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, besides the convenience. Send your list for prompt 
quotation. On renewals it does not matter if you don’t 
know the expiration date; we will take care of that. 

A subscription to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN or other 
publication is a most appropriate Christmas present. It 
lasts through the entire year while a toy is soon broken 
and a book soon read. For the juniors there are such 
papers as American Boy, Boys’ Life (the Boy Scouts’ 
paper), Youth’s Companion, ete.; for girls and young 
women many special publications, and any variety of 
course for grown-ups. Most publishers have specially 
designed cards which they send at the proper time to 
announce such gifts and the name of the giver. 


American Lumberman 
431 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 
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FRANKLIN COUNTY 


“MITCHELL’S” 


Mined in Franklin County. 
No. I Quality — Best Preparation. 


| Bickett Coal & Coke Company 


507 McCormick Bidg., CHICAGO 


GENUINE BRAZIL 


BLOCK CHUNKS 


— FOR — 


— THRESHING 


| Lower Vein—_Shaft Mined 











Burns clean as wood. Makes a 
long bright flame. No clinkers. 
Little ash and holds fire well. 
No Sulpher and little Smoke. 
For Domestic use unsurpassed. 








PREPARED IN STANDARD SIZES 


OTTER CREEK COAL CO. 


Plymouth Bidg., CHICAGO. 


LIVE TOPICS OF THE COAL TRADE. 


The mild weather of the last 





week has had no 
serious effect on coal shipments. Considerable nut 
ind egg sizes have accumulated at the mines but 
this tonnage seems to have had but little effect on the 
general market. <A few frosty days will mean heavier 
shipments than ever and country yards will put in 
It is 
conceded that prices can not remain many weeks on 
the present level. 


full stocks, which as yet they have not done. 


The car shortage in West Virginia is getting seri- 
ous, the supply being equal to 50 percent of the re- 
| quirements. An increasing shortage is reported from 
Kentucky, and in the Illinois fields a number of oper- 
ators last week, failing to get cars, were compelled 
|} to shut down several days. 

Steam coal is moving freely and screenings are in 
good demand, with an upward tendency. West Vir- 
ginia coals are in good movement and circular prices 
hold. Hocking is moving freely. A Chicago repre- 
sentative of one of the leading hocking mines says 
that his shipments delivered to the Chicago yards 
will exceed 600 cars of hocking, mostly 50-ton cars. 
Kentucky coal is in good demand with prices strong 
at last quotations. The mines feel the effects of a 
labor shortage from men enlisting in the European 
armies at war. This condition is also reported in the 
West 





| 





Virginia mines. In previous years immigrant 


labor furnished many 





miners each year and 





from 
lack of immigration this supply has diminished almost 


entirely. Anthracite shipments hold steady and, while 





the demand is not as large as during the first early 





days of the month, the movement is all that could be 
| expected, considering weather conditions. 
good demand 


Coke is in 





with prices steady. 


CURRENT QUOTATIONS OF THE COAL TRADE. 






F. 0. B. Ft. Rate 
} Mines. Chicago. 
Franklin County 
Lump and egg at .. $1.75 $1.05 




















“Cumberland Block” Kentucky Buy Washed Clinkerless 
“Hiawatha’”’ Franklin County | 
Fd : ( &, B f ( [ h F From Williamson County, Ill. | 
Walls advord Lumber v0, 
COAL PRODUCER AND SHIPPERS 
All Rail and Dock Shipments. 

Fisher Bldg., CHICAGO 

RY PERU eae inca ene yi hee es 1.75 

BME bei ears 6s heehee 1.40 to $1.50 

DERI BINN ostscacnte ey aa 1.15 

RE OEUNES ics 5 Sockeye .55to .60 
Spiralized (Franklin County): 

Fe 1.75 1.05 

6x3-inch furnace............ 1.75 

8x2-inch small egg.......... 1.75 a 

Stove 2xit4-inch ........ccces 1.40 a pare ae bis Pa 

Pea coal....-........-- - 1.20 WASHER AT OUR BIG MUDDY FUEL COMPANY 
Harrisburg: CARTERVILLE MINE. 

PE ac ctos keane ce saan 1.75 1.05 The ONLY ONE that washes 

No. 1 nut...............- .. 1.65 exclusively domestic nut coal. 

Spe UNIIED SORE sta! 6 oss os 78 0 6 ero oe 1.65 

Se ers 1.35 to 1.40 G 

ha wae a i 4 SSA wy ON .60 to .70 eor e ope 0 
Carterville: s * 

ay gate =n ame "tala — General Offices: 203 S. Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 

No. 2 nut washed....... +--+ 1.40 to 1.60 Branch Offices: Victoria Bldg., ST. LOUIS. 

Screenings ....... (hets>cke See oD 
Springfield: 

“ so . 1.75 82 MEE cape akaahtnwa wee Coenen 1.75 

es Nid la a Sade ie tae hs aes Bei SNUG obs cuhaseusateaes 1.40 

Egg and No. 1 nut.......... 1.60 Rigi Mine: 6.0 wiccss ssc eeeueen 1.75 to 1.85 1.65 

Ey ee ee ty 50to .55 East Kentucky: a 
Brazil Block, lower vein, Ind. 2.25 77 NMED Senco Gaede cabawe kane 2.00 to 2.25 1.90 
SR BEE. Sa Aneese owns sieonc hes es 1.75 to 1.85 

OL eee 5 = pat ne Gashouse coke, f. 0. b. Chicago 3.75 to 3.95 

Ps ye. ere se 00 to 2.25 2.05 By-products, f. 0. b. Chicago.. 4.75 to 4.95 








KENTUCKY PRIDE 


Will hold customers so you can put in your time on new prospects. 


Square and lumpy structure. 
Practically no smoke or soot. 


It is hard and stands handling. 
Free burning. 


Little ash. 


Prepared as 4’’ Block Washed Egg (4x2%’’ ). 


Washed Stove (2%x1™%). 
Added to its Quality, Kentucky 


Pride receives the last word in preparation. 


All sizes in open or sealed box cars. 


WRITE FOR DELIVERED PRICES. 


R. C. Whitsett Coal & Mining Company, 


Transportation 


Bidg., CHICAGO 








HARRISBURG WHITE ASH COAL. 


‘‘HAS MORE HEAT AND LESS WASTE’”’ 


>, , 
: : - 2<4 
AY leasing © AB Ae a’ 
; aad i# NOD ¥F 


Fae ee 


Mine No. 1 Harrisburg, Ill. 





Daily Capacity, 2,500 Tons. 


WASSON COAL COMPANY 


Old Colony Building, - . 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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(Continued from Page 73.) 


For prompt delivery $4.25 has been obtained in some 
instances. Stocks of 15-inch lath in first hands are 
muci: reduced and prices are likely to go higher. Offer- 
ings of 14%-inch lath are not so restricted and $3.50 is 
sometimes shaded. Demand for furring is only fair. 
The 2-inch sells best, up to $20.50 being quoted, while 
g-invh is quiet. Clapboards retain all their strength. 
There are not many sizeable inquiries, but the scant 
offerings are taken quickly in small lots, $54 being paid 
for «xtras of spruce, and $52 for clears. Good red cedar 
clapboards, redressed and rebutted, are bringing $18 to 
$19 per thousand feet. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Red cedar shingles from the Pacific 
coast hold firm at the advance of several weeks ago 
and now British Columbia shingles have also been raised 
in price. The outlook is for a firm market now that 
Coast shipments to the lakes are over with for the 
season. Few transit cars are offered this month. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Light stocks in wholesalers’ 
hands and an active consumption are creating stronger 
quotations on the premium brand of Coast shingles. 
Dealers report a greater disposition by the consumer 
to order the better grade of shingles. Dealers say there 
is not as much ordering ahead as is usual at this time, 
the uncertainty which prevailed in the market not having 
apparently entirely disappeared, 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—With building operations still under 
way there has been no letup in the call for shingles and 
lath. The large number of suburban residences of the 
bungalow style under construction makes a good demand 
for shingles for second stories and gables, and in many 
cases for roofs, so that the market has been well sus- 
tained. Prices for both shingles and lath are about what 
have prevailed for the last month. 





Columbus, Ohio.—Shingle trade is now as active as 
formerly. Retailers apparently have sufficient stocks for 
the present and consequently they are not buying to any 
extent. Prices are steady at former levels. Lath trade 
is also quiet but prices are still firm, 


Toledo, Ohio.—Shingles again show some price weak- 
ness, running from $2.93 to $2.98, with a slight shading 
of these prices being possible. Demand is light. Lath 
gig iad light demand and hemlock lath are quoted 
at $4.70. 





SHOOKS. 


Boston, Mass.—The market for boxin d crating lum- 
ber is developing more activity from Ww? to week. The 
canning factories are now in the height ‘of their season 
and large quantities of the cheaper bos boards are taken 
for packing purposes. The boxing and crating stock re- 
quired by the industrial plants turning out ‘‘war orders” 
is getting heavier all the time as these factories get their 
deliveries under way. Demand for shéoks and box boards 
is fully up to normal in other lines. Some purchases of 
these lumber lines from outside New England have been 
reported lately. For the best pine shook, }%-inch, $25 is 
not a prohibitive price now, although there are some 
offerings of pine and spruce shooks, mixed, at $2 or so 
less. Round edge pine box boards, inch, are bringing 
$18.50 to $20, according to the quality; pine and spruce 
of the same specification around $18, sprucé, fir and hem- 
lock, mixed, $17, and all hemlock boards, inch round 
edge, are offered at $16. 


COOPERAGE. 


Chicago.—The very moderate inquiry this fall for bar- 
rels and kegs has been disappointing to coopers in all 
lines of the business. Smaller crops of apples, pickles 
and kraut, also poor demand for oil, whisky and beer 
barrels will make this season long to be remembered by 
all in the trade. The recent purchase by speculators of 
most of the accumulated stocks of oil staves has again 
Started the stave mills that are now running to their 
limit and will probably furnish all staves needed for the 
Winter requirements. Heading mills also stimulated by 
late contracts, combinations and reduced number of fac- 
tories and higher prices, are running to their capacity. 
Tierces and oil barrels are now the same size, made of 
34-inch staves and 20%-inch heading, with six hoops 
Complying with the board of trade rules. Only a few 
Inquiries for staves and heading are received from 
Europe, freight and insurance being too high, caused by 
War conditions. Slack staves and heading for flour con- 
tinue almost unsalable, sellers being willing that buyers 
name prices. A few cars of elm staves are sold, but the 
we condition of the wheat market prevents millers 
‘rom using barrels and large stocks of staves and head- 
Ing of both Nos. 1 and 2 will have to be carried over. 
Some butter tub manufacturers, realizing the low prices 
of sh staves, square ash heading and hoops, are in- 
clined to buy for next season. Hoops of all kinds are 
Plentiful and cheap. Hickory box straps are wanted 
an are somewhat delayed by farm work, say A, & H. 
Gates in their report on market conditions. 
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Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
partment at the following rates: 

25 cents a line for one week. 

45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 

75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 

Nine words of ordinary length make one 
ine. 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No display except the heading can be ad- 
mitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing ad- 
vertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to se- 
cure insertion in regular department. All ad- 
vertisements received later will be placed under 
heading Too Late to Classify. 








BOILER TROUBLES 

Arising from mineral laden waters can be remedied by a sim- 

ple process of chemical treatment which at the same time 

increases steaming capacity. For detailed information write 
“B, 35,”? care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





FOR SALE—BIRCH, MAPLE, BEECH, ASH 
Spruce and Hemlock stumpage to be paid for log scale as 
removed with use of new eight foot Allis band mill, planing 
mill, kiln, standard gauge railroad locomotive and log cars ; at 
Pittsfield, Vermont. A rare opportunity, requiring working 
capital only. Houses, stables, log. camps and equipment 
complete, ready to start now. 
H. S. JANES, 66 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 





WEST VIRGINIA HARDWOOD 
TWENTY-FIVE MILLION FEET, mostly oak. Three miles 
from railroad. Low rates. Good jogging conditions. Price 
and terms right. CARLETON C. PIERCE, 
Box 128, Kingwood, West Va. 


COMMISSARY ACCOUNTING 
Most commissaries have adopted Allison Coupon Books as a 
substitute for cash in dealing with customers. If you have 
not, send for catalog, prices and full particulars. 
ALLISON COUPON CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


FOR SALE—-MODERN SUBURSAN HOME 
Cement, Bedford Stone Effect, Eight rooms and Bath, Electric 
and Gas lighting, Hot Water heating, Large Cement Verandas, 
Garden and Trees. Lot 125x140. 

R. C. NOTBOHM (Owner). 
401 Railway Exchange Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


FACTORY MEN—CASH IN REFUSE. 

We've developed a use for oo sawdust and shavings and 

will pay you cash for yours. e are located in Chicago and 
want to buy near here. 

Address “K, 112,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


FOR SALE—TIME CLOCK—CHEAP 
Made by Simplex Time Recording Co. Registers fifty people. 
Address “L. 118,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 

















5,000 LITHOGRAPHED LETTER HEADS $13.75 
Bond paper; engraving free. ART PRESS, Lima, Ohio. 





WANTED-SALES MANAGER 
Thoroughly competent, high class man for northern opera- 
tion. Familiar with Wis., Minn. and Ill. trade. Please give 
particulars in first letter, covering experience, references 
and salary wanted. 

ddress “A, 4,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—COST ACCOUNTANT 

To install cost systems in sash and door factories. Experi- 

ence in woodworking factories desirable. Permanent posi- 
tion for right man. State age, experience and salary. 

Address,’ “B. 34,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—SALES MANAGER 

By Yeliow Pine Wholesaler. Must be thoroughly experienced. 
State age, references and salary expected. 

Address “B, 40,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—AT ONCE 
A capable and thoroughly experienced manager for retail 
yard in town of 2,000 in Northwest Arkansas. Must be 
strictly sober, reliable, good hustler against keen competi- 
tion and good collector. Address, in own handwriting, giving 
references, full particulars and salary wanted, 

“LELAND,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 














WANTED—YARD MANAGER 

For Wisconsin. Good scraper. Welsh descent preferred. 

Must stand strict investigation. Understand business thor- 
oughly. Good town to live in. 

Address “A, 21,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-BOOKKEEPER FAMILIAR 

With Saw Mill business, location New Mexico. Address, giv- 
ing references, experience and salary wanted, 

“A, 32,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—BOOKKEEPER OR ACCOUNTANT 
To act as our representative in your locality—nothing to sell. 
You can handle with your present work at spare moments 
and add severa) dollars a year to your income. For particu- 
lars address FORT WAYNE AUDIT COMPANY, INCOR- 
PORATED, Fort Wayne, Ind., stating your present employer. 


WE WANT SOME LIVE MEN TO MANAGE 
Retail lumber yards.. Must be able to show a satisfactory 
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A TRAVELING BUYER AND INSPECTOR 


Wanted who can select and ship most favorably Hardwood 


Lumber. Give age, qualifications, experience, references, 

lowest salary acceptable at start and ideas of later remu 

neration and particulars regarding what can be purchased. 
WHOLESALE, P. O. BOX 521, New York, N. Y. 


WANTED—LUMBER BUYER 

To operate among the yellow pine mills in Mississippi and 
possibly Alabama. We specialize in framing, decking, sills 
and other car material. Must have had experience among 
the mills, particularly Mississippi, and must have.a following 
among them. State experience and present and past employ- 
ers. Address “B. 9,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED—EXPERIENCED 

Oak flooring grader for %ths and parquetry flooring. Posi- 
tion regular. State age, experience, by whom employed and 
salary expected. 
Address 


WANTED—AN ESTIMATOR 

One who is capable of drawing off and pricing mill work from 
Plans and Specifications. 

Address “B. 21,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 


WANTED-—GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT 
And manager for single band saw mill in New Mexico, 60,000 
per day capacity; must be thoroughly experienced, 40 to 50 
years old; familiar with western pine timber and fully com- 
petent to superintend entire operation. Address, giving ref- 
erences, experience and salary wanted, 

“B. 6,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—MANAGER FOR RETAIL YARD 

In Oklahoma. Must be high-grade man with Al references, 
Salary $125 per month. 

Address “B. 4,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED BOOKKEEPER 
For retail yard in eastern Iowa; must talk German; state 
age, experience, salary wanted. 

Address “B. 3,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—EXPERIENCED MAN FOR MANAGER 
Of small box factory in Pittsburgh District. Answer giving 
age, experience, references and salary wanted. 

ddress “S, 101,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


“B. 10,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 




















WANTED—NORTHERN MICHIGAN AT ONCE 
Competent woods foreman. 
Wages $60.00 to $70.00. 
“W. 101,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Must be sober and hustler. 


Address 





WE ARE LOOKING FOR A HIGH CLASS 
White Pine salesman, also Southwestern Yellow Pine, who 
can command a large volume from the best yard trade in 
Philadelphia and surrounding territory. Replies will be 
strictly confidential, but do not answer unless you are a 
good producer and have the absolute confidence of the trade. 
Would also like a similar man for lower New Jersey, and also 
one for the New England States. 

Address “JACKSON,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—A PITTSBURGH SALESMAN 

One who is a hustler and able to command a good share of 
the trade of large manufacturing plants in Pittsburgh and 
Surrounding territory for Hardwood, Yellow Pine, also White 
Pine Pattern lumber, Boxing etc. Will pay a good salary to 
the right man. Also want a high class salesman for White 
Pine and Yellow Pine to the retail yard trade in the Pitts- 
burgh territory. Address 

“PITTSBURGH SALESMAN,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—A SALESMAN FOR 
Northern, also Idaho, Oregon and California White Pine, who 
has a large established trade among the planing mill trade in 
territory: east of Chicago. Willing to pay liberal salary or 
salary and commission to a man who can deliver the goods. 
No other need apply. Address 
“WESTERN STOCK,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—LIVE LUMBER SALESMAN 
To handle cedar posts and ties as a side line on commission 
in Ohio, Indiana and southern Michigan. 
ALPENA CEDAR COMPANY, Alpena, Mich. 


CYPRESS AND HARDWOOD LUMBER PLANT 
Wishes to arrange with good commission salesmen to sell our 
product of Cypress, Oak, Ash and Tupelo Gum on commission 
basis. We are in position to make reasonably prompt ship- 
ment. Would like to hear from parties interested, who can 
handle our stock. Address 

“LOUISIANA MILL,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—LIVE WIRES 
To sell redwood lumber and products on commission. Big 
profits for experienced salesmen. Others not wanted. Give 
experience, reference and territory wanted. Address 
POST OFFICE BOX 3151, San Francisco, Cal. 


FREADRICH BELTING CO., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Manufacturer High Grade Leather Belting, Oil-proof & W. P.; 
Waterproof; Regular Oak Tanned and Rebuilt Leather Belt- 
ing. Belt Cements, Preservatives, Dressings, Lacings. Sales- 
men and Selling Agents Wanted. Exclusive territory as- 
signed. Exporter. Please mention AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—LIVE LUMBER SALESMEN 
For Pittsburgh market by Hardwood and Hemlock Manu- 
facturers. Give full information with salary. No boozers. 
Address “W. 112,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-SALESMAN EXPERIENCED 
In North Carolina Pine to sell on commission basis. We 
earry the accounts. 

ELM CITY LUMBER COMPANY, New Bern, N. C, 


HUSTLING COMMISSION MEN 
Can get a good Yellow Pine Mill connection by writing us. 
State experience and territory traveled. 
Address “A. 100,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


BOOKKEEPERS. 


“Bookkeeping Systems for a Retail Lumber Business’’ is 
now ready and will be mailed to any address postpaid for 
35c. These are the prize contest systems published in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. They describe and illustrate in de- 
tail various systems used by retail lumber dealers, Full 
of good ideas and suggestions. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 



































past record. JOYCE LUMBER CoO., Clinton, Iowa. 
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